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PREFACE. 


The previous, volume exhibited the tribes and castes of India as represented 
in lk-nares, and was consequently restricted in its range. As Benares is a great 
Brahmanical centre, in which a few members at the least of all the principal 
divisions of the priestly order reside, it was found practicable to give an outline, 
accurate so tar as it went, yet occasionally too brief and scanty, of the prominent 
Brahmanical castes of the Indian Peninsula. With this exception, the work was 
of a limited character ; and presented mainly a delineation of the numerous 
Hindu, inferior, and aboriginal tribes of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

The aim of the present volume is to supply some of the deficiencies of its 
predecessor. It is divided into four parts. The first discusses Lite tribes of the 
Punjab and its North-Western Frontier; the second, those of the Central Provinces 
and Berar ; the third, those of the Presidency of Bombay; the fourth, those of the 
Province of Scinde. Bajputana and the Presidency of Madras arc reserved for 
l he third and last volume. Bengal Proper and Behar have not been included in 
this dissertation, for the reason that the, hill-tribes of Assam, Rajmahal, Chota- 
Nagpore, and elsewhere in those extensive tracts, have been already described in 
detail by a distinguished and painstaking scholar, Colonel .Dalton ; and it would 
be super 11 no us to re-enter upon a work which be lias so ably executed. Fie lias 
not, however, professed to give an exhaustive account of all the tribes under the 
rule of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; and doubtless much research is still 
needed in order to supplement his undertaking and render it complete. The 
third and last volume, which is in an advanced stage of preparation, will contain 
an index of the entire work. The author cannot promise a map exhibiting the 
distribution of the tribes and castes of India, as from their exceeding great number 
lie considers that one map would be of little practical use. An ethnological 
atlas, however, representing the whole subject in detail, is, in his judgment, a 
great desideratum. 

No one can 'possibly be more conscious than the author of the difficulty of 
the task lie is endeavouring to perform, and of the imperfectness of Ins labours. 
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Many persons, doubtless, will disagree with liim in Iiis arrangement of Hindu 
castes, especially as lie must acknowledge that lie has not atlboml slavishly to 
any one plan. The native books on caste arc often inconsistent iv itli one 
another, while practically the same method is not followed by Hindus in the 
various presidencies and great divisions of the country. In Soul hern India, 
Suilras are of a higher rank in the social scale than in Northern India ; and 
a closer intercourse exists between many castes there than is permitted in 
Benares and its neighbourhood. Frequently it is impossible In classify (In' castes 
of a province according to ancient rules respecting the four great Hindu castes, 
with the single exception of the Brahma,uieal tribes, which can generally, 
though not always, he referred to certain recognized brandies of (he race. Uaj 
pools are sometimes found to be a spurious or degraded people ; and, as lor the 
Vanyas and Sudras, they are so hopelessly blended, and are so intermingled uith 
lower tribes, that the ethnological differences originally subsisting between I Item 
are irrecoverably lost. Commonly, the author has adhered to the usual dhisioii.s 
of the castes, and has striven throughout, as far as possible, to do no ; but in 


some instances, as will be seen, he lias been obliged Io leave the beaten track, 
and to strike out a new, and not always satisfactory, path. In doing so, In'is 
aware that he has laid himself open to criticism ; but he ban thought, it better w> 
do this than to leave such castes in the chaotic confusion, in public estimation, 
in which they appear to exist. 

Ihe information contained in this book has been obtained from a multitude 
of intelligent and original observers. Officers on the Punjab frontier, .setllem.'iif 
officers, commissioners of provinces, magistrates in charge of districts, agents and 
residents at native courts, and many other officials, at, the. instigation of the 
Government, or to gratify the spirit of research, have at; various times instituted 
inquiries into the habits and social conditions of tribes in their own neighbour¬ 
hood, upon which they have written records and reports, some, of an extended 
character, others brief, or perhaps have only noted certain peculiarities respeelnm 
them, often introducing their observations in the midst of lengthy details on 
other and very different matters. Not a few missionaries and other unofficial 
gentleman the same spirit tf enter,, mo, have [>um.od a mmilw iirotifflU™ 
and have written many papers and pamphlets on the subject. Numerous doom 
meats throwing.much light on the races, tribes, and castes of India, from the 
Itmalayas to Cape Comorm, have thus from time to time been printed, I» 
a dition to his own original investigations the author has made use. of all such 
could lay hands on; and he fortunately discovered a large number 
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in the Library and Record Department of the India office. Those have been of 
invaluable service to him in the preparation of the, present work. The author 
begs b> return his very grateful thanks to their compilers and writers. A list of 
the doeiuncnts to which he has been indebted follows this preface. 

“ Homo sum ; human! nihil a me alicnum pnto.” 

M. A. SflERIUNCI. 

Avijusl 28th , 1870, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


- »—— 

Sinck the publication of the previous volume the author has gained much 
information respecting the Ilralmi.auical and Rajpoot tribes—their numbers, 
names, mutual relations, and geographical distribution. The results of his in¬ 
vestigations lie has embodied in this introduction. 

Kkotion 1—'TTtE 1 {RAIL MANIC A L TRIBES 

For an account of the ‘ Brahman in relation to Clio past, the present, and the 
future,’ of the ‘ genealogy of the. Brahmanical tribes,’ of the ‘ classification of the 
got ran or orders, according to their observance of the "Vedic rituals,’ of the 
1 honorary titles of the Jlrahmans, their divisions into clans, and their .six special 
duties,’ of the ‘ religious ceremonies of the Brahmans,’ of the c Nakshatras,’ and 
of the ‘principal divisions of the Brahmans,’ the reader is referred to the first, 
second, and third chapters of Part I of the previous volume. The remaining 
fourteen chapters of that Part form a dissertation on the Brahmuuieal tribes 
scattered over the Indian Peninsula. 

These tribes profess to have had the same origin, and claim to be regarded as 
one caste. And yet there are as great differences between them as are found between 
themselves and the Rajpoots, or between Rajpoots and Vaisyas, or between 
Brahmans and Vaisyas, or indeed between Brahmans and Sudras. Brahmans of 
(Jujcrat, of Konknn, and of some parts of the North-Western Provinces, arc fair, 
tall, and of singularly expressive countenances, while Brahmans of Bengal are 
comparatively short in stature, and are often of a deep brown hue, approaching 
almost to dark. 

It is very probable that originally all Hindus were not merely of the same 
race, but of the same family, and in their earliest relationships were entirely free 
from those great distinctions which have separated them for many ages into 
numerous castes and tribes. Yet just as the four leading castes are now kept 
apart from one another by impassable barriers, so each of them is split up into a 
multitude of subdivisions, which very often, though not in all cases, are under 
the influence of the same spirit of exclusiveness and separation. The Rajpoots 
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perhaps arc the most united of all (lie castes; for all the ln!,, ' s ' u,(l ' 

exceedingly few exceptions, may intermarry, and cal. and drink logoi In r. 

The Brahmanieal tribes in some off heir leading dubious are as rigidly 
opposed to mutual social intercourse as to interna use with inferior cash's. I here 
is no communion whatever between Brahmans of (lie norlli and Brahmans o( the 
South. Tlic five great tribes in the north, known as (laur, llmugli the) may 
meet and acknowledge each other’s Brail inimical rank, can form no close allianee- 
wifh one another, and would bo excommunicated if they partook of a meal 
sitting together on the same carpet, A similar intense and hostile c\elu <i\ ouons 
does not prevail among the five Dravira tribes of the south, newrlheles.s marriage 
between them is utterly forbidden. 

The tribes, therefore, are isolated. But, even their suhdiv isious are not 
always allowed free intercourse. For example, the live chief branches of I he 
Kanoujiya Brahmans are under considerable rest riel ions. The members of Ihe 
principal branch will only permit their sous (o eonlraet alliaoees wit 1 1 Ihe vwmn n 
of the other branches, but will not give their daughters to llieir soli ■>. The (hive 
great Brahman families of Mysore are separated widely from one mini her, and 
take the utmost pains to keep apart. 

Occasionally an ancient Brahmanieal tribe lias Mitlbml a species of -neial 
ostracism, This is well illustrated in the ease of (lie Brahmans of <’ushinei'i, 
who arc ‘very fair and luuulsomo, with high chiselled features, and no trace of infer 
mixture of the blood of any lower race, and are quite high Arian in the Ivpe of 
their features.’ These Brahmans are, very intelligent, and of undoubted aniiquiU . 
Indeed some have imagined that all other Brahmans art* descended from (hem. 
Nevertheless, the tribes on the plains keep aloof from them, and consider that thev 
are not .so pure as themselves. And so it, has come to puss, Unit one of the oldest 
Brahmanieal families hi India is regarded with something like contempt by the 
rest of the community. 

The cause of this feeling is not for to seek. The Cashmere, Brahmans are 
exposed to a cold climate in the winter season of no severe a character, that hi 
order to support life, they are compelled to eat animal food. The Brahmans of 
the plains, however, though in early times indulging without hesitation mid 
restriction in the use of animal food, in, these later ages have beet mu' very prudish 
on the subject. Now the highest classes of Brahmans, which pride, themselves 
on thar special sanctity and purity, not only will not touch such food, but hold 
m abomination all persons who partake of it, regarding them as uneksau and as 
altogether unfit for their society. Flesh-eating Brahmans, (fob-outing Brahmans, 
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and vegetarian Brahmans, form distinct orders among tlie Brahmanical fraternity, 
lhe highest in general esteem being the vegetarians, and the lowest the (lesh- 
eutors ; while those who indulge in fish occupy a rank midway between these 
extremes. 

Another source of disunion among Brahmans is connected with manual 
labour. In many parts of the country Brahmans will not work with their hands, 
and will not drive a plough or engage in any other agricultural pursuits. Yet 
they will hold farms and estates, and pocket the fruit of others’ foil. Such 
Brahmans as are not ashamed to work, but are ashamed to beg, suffer to some 


extent in social status ; while the lazy, sleek, well-fed beggar, is in high favour 
everywhere, and receives divine reverence from respectable Hindus of all castes. 
Many UTiya Brahmans of Orissa are not only addicted to trade and agriculture, 
but some of them are also brick-makers and brick-layers. They are an intelligent 
and energetic people. By a select few, however, proud and scornful, who adhere 
to strict brahmanical usages, they are considered to have left the orthodox paths. 
The Bhfiinlmrs of Behar and the North-Western Provinces, to which tribe the 
Maharajah of Benares belongs, and of which he is a distinguished ornament, are 
closely associated with practical agriculture, and consequently are almost denied 
the rank of Brahmans by the highest branches of the caste ; and if such rank 
he unwillingly acknowledged, they are assigned to its lowest grades. The 
Narlmddha Brahmans of Central India have, for the most part, abandoned their 
special caste habits for farming and other secular enterprises. These are a few 
out of many instances of certain very important facts manifest throughout the 
whole of India, that Brahmans are divided by their pursuits ; that with them 
idleness is a passport to sanctity ; that the harder a man works the less is he 
honoured ; that labour in the fields is in their estimation peculiarly degrading ; that 
Brahmans possessing the greatest social dignity, are the most unproductive, most 
uuprogressive, and most exclusive ; and that the Brahmanical ban rests upon all 
physical toil as contradistinguished from the work of the brain. 

These topics have an intimate connexion with the extraordinary multiplica¬ 
tion of sub-castes among the Brahmans. Ethnologically, these sub-castes must 
be regarded as so many separate tribes, inasmuch as for the most, part they are 
socially distinct, and form no alliances with one another, Moreover, it should be 
borne in mind that there has , been no real union between the great branches 
of the Brahmanical race for many ages. It is impossible to say when this 
severance of the individual branches from the Brahmanical tree first commenced. 
The tree itself has dried up, however, and no longer exists. The branches have 
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taken root, and now flourish as separate trees. Granted, as some suppose, Him I 
the Brahmans were originally a homogeneous race—which indeed is not true, as 
it is undoubted that in primitive times they intermarried with lower cash's and 
even with aboriginal tribes—they are not now one people. They exhibit ns many 
differences among themselves, in stature and colour, in physiognomy, in intel¬ 
ligence, and in domestic habits, as are often found among races confessedly dis¬ 
similar. 

The influence which Brahmans exercise over all other Hindus is of a special 
and peculiar nature. It is very powerful, and very subtle, and operates like a 
charm. Its energy is crushing. No Hindu dare resist it for an instant. TIk« 
will of the Brahman is his law, is his rule of life, is his gospel, is to him 
like a divine command, imparting religions counsel and enforcing religious sanc¬ 
tions. This influence springs not from the possession of wealth, for the Brahman, 
although sometimes rich, is more frequently poor, hut from the assumption of 
sanctity and even of divinity by the Brahman, united with keen intelligence, 
superior knowledge, and the remembrance of ancient greatness and retiown. 

The accompanying list of Brahmanieal tribes and elans scattered over India, 
from the Himalaya mountains to the southern extremity of the Peninsula, fins 
been prepared with very considerable care. A list so complete has never beliire 
been published ; and yet no one can be more sensible of its incompleteness (him 
myself. Nevertheless, it will be, I have no doubt, read with interest by nil 
persons who have made the tribes of India their study, and have pondered over 
the lofty assumptions of a proud order, which lays claim alike to the highest 
antiquity and to the greatest purity of blood of all the races on the face of the 
earth. Another list, but much shorter, of the Rajpoot tribes will, follow. 


BRAI1MAN10AL TRIBES AND THEIR LOCALITIES 


Bralmmnical Tribes. Localities. 

Alani ... Bengal. 

Agradani ... ditto. 

Adravar ... Bebar. 

Anwadhiyar ... ditto. 

Aijal ... Nepal. 

AiUiikari ... ditto. 

Agarkhu ... ditto. 

Asantol ... ditto, 

Adhikliola ... ditto. 

J ^ nter -*• R. W. Produces* Oudh. 

Amra ... ditto. 


Brahmankal Tribes. Localities. 

Adliarj ... Ovulli, ,N. W. Provinces, 

(jorruckporo. 

Ashtn-Kapal ... ditto, ditto. 

Ad-OIiola ... ditto, ditto. 

Aeharj or Acliarya . Bombay, .Nopal, Itajpulumi, 
Punjab, Orimi. Konlan, 
Kimgara. 

Agori ... Oudli, 

Ambotara ... ditto. 

An on ay m ... ditto. 

A th aw a ... ditto. 
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BIIAIIMANK'AL TRIBES AND THEIR 


LOQA UTIES .—( Continued.) 


Jh'ttliMintirtil Tuba,. Local Hit's, 

Brahmtnical 

t'nbus. Localitt 

Alikin 

Omlli, Moradabad, N. W. 

Annua 

... Tamil Districts, 


Provinces. 

Amlin a 

... Telngu Country. 

AwiiNtlii 

... Omlli. 

Aradliya 

... ditto. 

Ajitmdgiidbya 

.. ditto. 

Anruveln 

... ditto. 

A<1 Omir 

... Delhi, Jvocl. 

Anruveln Kaunnohi ditto. 

Almorlia 

.. Kuniaon. 

Arura-padai 

... Madura. 

AliLdul 

.. Caslimoro. 

Atfiyur 

... ditto. 

Ambaradar 

.. ditto. 

Arveln 

... Mysore. 

Almluinri 

.. ditto. 

Ai adya 

... ditto. 

Al 

.. ilosliyarpur. 

Adhinninr 

... Travuneore. 

Adhotre 

.. Jammu, Jiihrota. 

Agluipad 

... ditto. 

Any oti'o 

.. ditto, ditto. 



Any til 

.. Funjal). 

Batliopi 

... Bengal. 

Aire 

.. ditto. 

Bagadi 

... ditto. 

Agniholri 

. ditto. 

ltliinm 

... ditto. 

A yraphukku 

. ditto. 

Bhiuluri 

... ditto. 

Ari 

. Rajpulaan, 

Jlliadara 

... ditto. 

Asopa 

. Munvar, ditto. 

Baudyagati 

... ditto. 

Amlin by a 

. Miilwa, ditto. 

ltlianga-kulin 

... ditto. 

Amlnmbar 

, ditto, ditto. 

Banslnija 

... ditto. 

Agtiolii 

. 

Bcdi 

... Orissa. 

Abwas? on HahviR 

t 

Barn 

... ditto. 

Auilcc 

, Buudolkliand. 

flaimpati 

... ditto. 

Ayasly uvula 

(iujerat, N. W. Provinces, 

Blmluniyar 

... Bohnr. 


Oomickpoi'e. 

Bilsaya 

... ditto. 

AkSiuynmmigala .. 

ditto. 

Bliattnigi 

... Nopal. 

A naval a 

ditto. 

Jibuti 

... ditto. 

Audioli 

Cutch, 

Band 

... ditto. 

Amadekava 

Bombay, Rouleau. 

Bikrai 

... ditto. 

AUmvuli’ 

ditto, ditto. 

Bhattwail 

... ditto. 

A chav ala 

ditto, ditto. 

Banjnra 

... ditto. 

Akhaclm 

ditto, ditto. 

Blmrtynl 

... ditto. 

Abliyankiira 

ditto, ditto. 

Baral 

... ditto. 

Apatn 

ditto, ditto, 

Bharari 

... ditto. 

Agani ... 

ditto, ditto. 

Bagalya 

... ditto. 

Abhir 

Itajputmifl, Mabrattn Coun¬ 

Bajgai 

... ditto. 


try, Unjerat. 

Bmldli-Bingh 

... ditto. 

Amm# or Amma- 


Borlang 

... ditto. 

lyodaga 

Ooor g. 

Bliaeliclipak 

... ditto. 

Ambalavasi 

Travancore. 

Bui'ha-nilkantU 

... ditto. 

Askt-BakftHra 

Tamil Districts, Madura. 

Bjhodunga 

... ditto. 
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BEAHMAN1CAL TRIBES AND THEIR LOCALITIES —(Continued ) 


Brahmanical Tnb 

Localities,. 

Barkiyam 

. Tirlioot. 

Bel aura 

. N. W. Provinces. 

Baije Gamv 

. ditto. 

Bad ark a 

ditto. 

Bliainsai 

ditto. 

Bhandatt 

ditto. 

Bigahpur 

, ditto. 

Benaura 

. ditto. 

Brihadgram 

, ditto, Gomickporp. 

Bampura 

. ditto, ditto. 

Biroura 

ditto, ditto. 

Bislitouli 

ditto, ditto. 

Bhurkariya 

ditto, ditto. 

Bihra 

ditto, ditto. 

Bkeru-bakrua 

ditto, ditto. 

Bidua 

ditto, ditto. 

Blurs i 

ditto, ditto. 

Belua-Rauri 

ditto, Oudh. 

Baibas 

ditto. 

Bhanrcriya 

ditto, Benares. 

Bemwai 

ditto, Ghazipore, 

Bipra 

ditto, Benares. 

Bkuriyabitri 

Oudh, 

Bakiya 

ditto. 

Bargaiuya 

ditto. 

BarLiampuriya 

ditto. 

Bhadari 

ditto. 

bd 

P 

P- 

ditto. 

Beshtaul 

ditto. 

Basgava 

ditto. 

Bisokya 

ditto. 

Bijara 

ditto. 

lihaupuri 

ditto. 

Sheri 

ditto. 

Bakaruva 

ditto. 

Bala 

ditto, R. IfY. Provinc 

Barikhpuri 

ditto. 

Bir 

ditto, 

Bakdol 

ditto. 

Birka 

ditto. 

Baiai 

ditto. 


liralunanical 

Trill/'!,. I,o/ ill tin a. 

i’llialiajiyii 

... Oudli, (huiuckjiul'e. 

Belva 

... Oudli. 

Baidya 

... Roliilkliaiul, Upper 


Oeiitral Doali. 

Birtliari 

... dittu, dilto. 

Bliotiya 

... ditto, dilto. 

Baraiya 

... dUli), ditto. 

Bhanchakki 

... JUuzaifariuigar, Salinmii 


North-W <sl. 

l’attiya 

.. Mathura, 

Bhulnlnir 

... IkuiaroK, North lleliai, ( 


soiporo, Bottiah, 'I’iiii 

Blialoliayo 

... Jioshyarpur. 

Bhadoo 

... ditto. 

Badillo 

... ditto. 

Bkasul 

... dilto. 

Bliatol 

... ditto. 

Bharadhiyal 

... dilto. 

Bago 

... Punjab. 

Bluituriyo 

... ditto. 

Bliaradwaj i 

... ditto. 

Dull 

... dilto. 

Bhojn-I’otru 

... dilto. 

Bibdo 

... ditto. 

Blifirkari 

... dilto. 

Bharatlio 

... ditto. 

Bralani 

... ditto, 

Bliindo 

... ditto. 

Bhuta 

... ditto, CJtishnim*, .fmmuu 

Bahoyo 

... ditto. 

Briunha-Rukul 

... ditto. 

Blianot 

... ditto. 

Bhataro 

Batura 

... ditto, llonliyurpur, 

... ditto. 

Bhnji 

... ditto. 

Bliambi 

... ditto. 

Bijraya 

... ditto. 

Baiidu 

... ditto, Jammu, 

Bliog 

.... ditto, 

Bhagi 

... ditto. 

Bktmwal 

... ditto. 
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HliAILMANrCAL Till]’KB ANT) THEIR LOCALITIES. — (Continued.) 


Uruhmniiiual ' 

Tribes. Localities. 

Basudi 

... Punjab. 

BUaliar 

.. Jammu, Jasrota. 

It Mini Padlni 

... ditto, ditto. 

r.iuiu 

... ditto, ditto. 

Bambhaval 

.. ditto, ditto. 

Baliyo 

... ditto, ditto. 

Budiyal 

... ditto, ditto. 

11 lian got vo 

... ditto, ditto. 

liavngotre 

... ditto, ditto. 

Bhuro 

... ditto, ditto. 

lllmriyo 

... ditto, ditto. 

Bngauuohal 

... dilto, ditto. 

ttllhllOtrO 

... ditto, ditto. 

11a rat 

... ditto, ditto. 

Bhimmgol 

... ditto, ditto. 

JBudukuliye 

... ditto, ditto. 

Banoln* 

... ditto, ditto. 

BhaloeU 

... ditto, ditto. 

Bnuniyo 

... ditto, ditto. 

Bargoltv 

. . ditto, ditto. 

Baehlial 

... ditto, ditto. 

TTattal 

... ditto, ditto. 

Bhainkharo 

... ditto, ditto. 

1 lisgol.ro 

... ditto, ditto, 

lluil luiv 

... ditto, ditto. 

ULojaka 

... Jwakuiukhi. 

Hall 

... Oasinuevo, 

Bilii 

... ditto. 

Buklifdii 

ditto. 

Babi 

.. ditto. 

Biabau 

... ditto. 

Bui 

... ditto. 

Bank liau 

... ditto. 

Bulul 

... ditto. 

Bajaj 

... ditto. 

Jkftri 

... ditto. 

Blminwa 

... ditto. 

Blian 

... ditto. 

Blvatli 

... ditto. 

Bulaki 

... ditto. 

Batpkali 

... ditto. 


Brahmaniaal Tribe 

Localities. 

1 lakay i 

Cashiuore. 

Biingi 

ditto. 

Llolul) 

ditto. 

Had am 

ditto. 

llliatt 

ditto. 

Baldimar 

ditto. 

Bagaviya, or Pa 


clmniya 


Bilwar 


BluTi’gava 

Delhi, Koel, Oujovat, Uudli 

Bhoj.uk 

Ajiuoro, Joyporo, Marwni. 

Bum 

llnjputaua. 

Bharatana 

ditto. 

Bliat, or Bliavnt, 

ditto. 

Bara Baa 

Puahlcar, ditto. 

Borar 

ICarauli, llajputaua. 

Bvinjara 

Biktmir, ditto. 

l!agudi 

Oentml India. 

Badi Samajavali 

Mahvn. 

Baviaha 

. ditto. 

Bhagori 

Central Provinces. 

Bimvaro 

Bniidoikhand. 

Bangawa 

ditto. 

Bari 

Sciude, N. W. Provinces. 

Barovi 

ditto. 

Bhnlcaniya 

. Gujorat, 

Ba&ulacla 

. ditto. 

Boilua 

, ditto. 

Boraidlm 

. ditto. 

Barada 

. ditto. 

Bliikhshu 

. ditto. 

Blutnu 

. Bombay, Konkau, 

Bivalakara 

. ditto, ditto. 

Bailayo 

. ditto, ditto. 

Bhatti 

. ditto, ditto. 

Bedard 

. ditto, ditto. 

Bamlaro 

. ditto, ditto, 

Babko 

, ditto, ditto. 

Blioyalo 

. ditto, ditto. 

Bliido 

. ditto, ditto, 

Bkadabliouke 

. ditto, ditto. 


4 
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liRAMiAIANlOAL TlUBIitt AND TILKIli LO(!A I.ITI KW (CnulUuml.) 


Brcthmanlcnl Tribes. 

Localities. 

Jlrali Mimical 

Tnln s. 

Localities. 

Badtikara 

Bombay, Konkan. 

Chatu 


N. \\ r . I’lovincc',, Omili. 

Bliagawata 

ditto, ditto. 

Ohiindanpiir 

... 

ditto. 

Bhnsakute 

ditto, ditto. 

Chapala 


ditto, (lomieK pore 

Bliata 

ditto, ditto. 

Charpnniha 


ditto, ditto. 

Bhardhare 

ditto, ditto. 

Chillu-pnr 


ditto. 

Bhabhe 

ditto, ditto. 

Chaudhari 


ditto, Oudli. 

Hal ha 

ditto, ditto. 

Charpaml 


ditto. 

Jjoh are 

ditto, ditto. 

Cluiiikhar 


<1 it lu. 

Badu 

ditto, ditto. 

Chandravala 


ditto. 

Bhavaye 

ditto, ditto. 

Olumiparan 


ditto. 

Harare 

ditto, ditto. 

Clmunhsiyu 


Delhi, Kind. 

Bam a 

ditto, ditto. 

Clinulmnwal 


M luiiillarmii'ar, Snluir.’in|mi 

Bnpnye 

ditto, ditto. 



North AV cs|. 

Bhatakli ancle 

ditto, ditto. 

Clmtadliar 


Ii’ohilkhiiiul, Dp|»'i an 

Baputa 

ditto, ditto. 



Central Donb. 

Bodas-a 

ditto, ditto. 

Chainpurin 


ditto, ditto. 

Bagula 

ditto, ditto. 

Cliacliouduli 

... 

ditto, ditto. 

'Bavdeslikar 

Msdirutta Country. 

Cliansara 

... 

Kunmon, 

Blialnvnlekar 

ditto. 

Chaprohiyo 

... 

Uosliynrpur. 

Brahmana Jiii 

ditto. 

Cliliakotar 

... 

ditto, 

Biangalnr 

Carnatic. 

Chungial 


ditto. 

Barginura 

ditto. 

Chirnot 

... 

ditto. 

Brnbat-Charana ... 

Tamil Districts, Madura. 

Chuni 

• «. 

Punjab. 

Badagunnd 

Mysore. 

Chliibar 


ditto, Jammu. 

Babbtu'-Kaninio ... 

ditto. 

Chan an 

* *. 

ditto. 



Chitchot 

... 

ditto, 

Chkntnri 

Bengal. 

Chaiidan 

.«• 

ditto, Jammu. 

Clmtati 

ditto. 

Ch urn van 

... 

ditto. 

Chaturthapimisha . 

ditto. 

Oliavhe 


ditto. 

Ghkeriyar 

Beta. 

Chihbu 

... 

ditto, Ifosliyarjiiir, 

Cliavala G-ai 

Nepal. 

Chitlin 


Kan gam, 

Champa Gai 

ditto. 

Chlmtwau 

*.« 

ditto. 

Chamkasaini 

ditto. 

Ohalivale 


ditto. 

Chelkoya 

ditto. 

Chargat 

■.. 

Jammu, Janrotn, 

Ohangu 

ditto. 

Clilmchliialo 


ditto, ditto. 

Chaudhari ... 

Tirhoot. 

Chakotre 


ditto, ditto. 

Changola 

ditto. 

Cliam 


ditto, ditto. 

Change 

N, W. Provinces, Oudh. 

Chhiclivali 

* * • 

Cashmere. 

Chanda 

ditto. 

Chhfttari 

... 

ditto, 

Ckaudraltur 

ditto. 

Ohhfm 


ditto, 

Chkitupnri 

ditto. 

Choki 

. •« 

ditto. 
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BRAHMA NfOAL 


TRIBES AND T1TEIK LOCALITIES.— (C'oatlnurd ) 


Hi nfimuuicut Tribt s. 


Localities, 


Itrahmanical Tribes. Localities. 


ChnK 

Clmiidin 

('liiichalmlii 

< Ihiiiimhivala 
Olinnuui 

(lluihi lint, 
OllHUvi.-.hjl 
Oliimiyilli 

Chnpila 

Ohovish 

Oliiti’mlii 

Oluwnl* 

Oliitpiiwaii 

Chhal.ro 

< Ihapeknrn 
Ohipolftluim 
Ohitutlui 
Oholnltnvn 
Chiira-dnn; 
OholudoRii 


... Cashmere, 

... diUi). 

... ditto. 

... Rajputana. 

... iliUo. 

... Push Par, ti;tj[mI,nun. 

... Malwa, ditto. 

... Central rrovinooh, M nr war, 
•ley pore. 

... Gujarat,. 

... Gujarat. 

... ditto.. 

... Central Provinces, Mnhralta 
Country. 

... Konknii. 

... Ilomhay, Konlcaii. 

... ditto, ditto. 

... ditto, ditto. 

... ditto, ditto. 

... ditto, ditto, 

... Carnatic. 

... Rlatlnra. 


Daksdimuliya Yaidilc 

Bengal. 

Daivnjna 

ditto. 

Dhapakliol 

Nepal. 

Doluil 

ditto, 

Dcvakotya 

ditto. 

i lavari 

ditto. 

Daldial 

ditto. 

Docja 

ditto. 

Dlmnginl 

ditto. 

.Dotiyal 

ditto. 

Danjal 

ditto. 

Dttji 

ditto. 

Dlnmiri 

ditto. 

DJiongima 

ditto. 

Dulal ... 

ditto. 

DahachoJc 

ditto. 

Dulkiia 

ditto. 

Dangsalyang ... 

ditto. 


Dhadiny 

l)y aural i 

Dedar 

Ijeokul iyar 

Danrava 

Damn 

Dlicgava 

Uhigavaoh 

Ddipnpar 

Devarainya 

I hdjondra 

Jludholiya 

Dovagaum 

Dudhngaumi 

Dcrakar 

Diliima 

Dun war 

Burgapur 

Durgadns 

Pliani 

Damn 

Uliavmpura 

Dhatura 

Deshnsht 

Dusadwipi 

Dolira Dun 

Dungarwal 

Dovaliya 

Dhnnanjnya 

Dogde 

Dagadu 

Dhosu 

Daloliallie 

Datta 

Diiannan-Polro 

Druvare 

Daugava). 

Dli ami 
Dhando 


. Nepal. 

. ditto. 

. Boliar. 

. ditto. 

„. Ondh. 

.. ditto. 

.. ditto. 

., ditto. 

,. ditto. 

.. ditto. 

.. ditto. 

.. ditto. 

.. ditto, 
ditto. 

.. N. VV, Provinces. 

.. ditto, Gomickporo, 
.. ditto, Gliajdpove, 

.. ditto. 

.. ditto. 

.. ditto. 

.. ditto. 

.. ditto, Gomickporo, 
.. ditto, Ouclh. 

.. Knmaon. 


... DchrA I)(tu. 

... Munaffaniagar, Saliaraiumr. 
North-West. 

... Koliilkhaud, Upper and 
Central Doab. 

... ditto, ditto. 

... Hosliyarpur, 

... ditto, 

... ditto, Cashmere. 

... ditto, 

... Punjab. 

... ditto. 

ditto, 

... ditto, 

... ditto. 

... ditto. 
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BRAHMANICAL TRIBES AND THEIR LOO A LTT T EH .—(Con Untied.) 


Brohmanical Tribes, Localities. 


Ridriye 

... Punjab. 

Dabesar 

... ditto. 

Dliinde 

... ditto. 

Dagale 

... ditto. 

33iksL.it 

... Ivangara. 

Dutiibu 

... ditto. 

Dekaidu 

... ditto. 

Ryabliiulu 

... ditto. 

Raugmar 

... ditto. 

Rkariaucha 

... Jammu. 

Radorich 

... ditto. 

Rhainaniye 

... ditto. 

Babb 

... ditto. 

Rubai 

... Jammu. 

Dagvanta 

... ditto. 

Lav 

... Oaslnnci' 0 . 

Ripti 

... ditto. 

Rina 

... ditto. 

Ratxli 

... ditto. 

Ruli 

... ditto. 

Rrabi 

... ditto. 

Rral 

... ditto. 

Ruraui 

... ditto. 

Rakota 

... Rajputana. 

Rii-a 

.. ditto, 

Resffiilt-Cbannnt 

.. Ajmere, Joypore. 

Rase Ganr 

.. ditto, ditto. 

Rayina or Davick 

.. ditto, ditto. 

Rakkani 

.. Central Provinces, Nagpor. 

Rarjigor 

.. Gujcrat. 

Beskavala 

.. ditto. 

Raliima 

.. ditto, Eajputana, Malwa. 

Radhiclia 

diato. 

Raskakra 

.. ditto, Malwa. 

Durmala 

.. ditto. 

Radari 

. lirkoot. 

Dkamankar 

. Bombay, Konkan. 

Datara 

. ditto, ditto. 

Damale 

.. ditto, ditto. 

Ronare 

. ditto, ditto. 


.. ditto, ditto. 


lirahmanical 

Ti ibes. Lot (ililics. 

Balala 

... Bombay, Konknn. 

Dabaka 

... ditto, ditto. 

Dandekani 

... ditto, ditto. 

Dluiru 

... ditto, ditto, 

Donakura 

... ditto, ditto. 

Rantyo 

... ditto, ditto. 

Rivokara 

... ditto, ditto. 

Dovadhara 

... ditto, ditto. 

Do vain 

... ditto, ditto. 

Rewandaluili 

... Carnatic. 

Rosliasltth 

... Mahratta Country, Mynom. 

Reoruko 

... ditto. 

.Drftvira 

... b'ivo principal trilm <>t 
Southern radio. 

Rravira 

... Guo of UuifiO tribes in (In' 
Tamil-,speaking districts, 
Gujcrat, litmiuT'J, 

Ekapuruhlia 

... Bengal. 

Eksadiya 

... Oliupralu 

.liloilu 

... TnivaucoiT. 

Gaur 

... Live principal Irilxio nl 
Northern India. 

Gaur 

... Ono ol tkeso trilicH, located 
around Delhi and in Men 
gnl, Rajputana, (Joutntt 
Pro vine oh. 

Qangnli 

... Bengal, 

Glioshala 

... ditto. 

Qbatiya 

... Orissa. 

Gavu-barn 

**« ditto. 

Gorkha 

... Nopal. 

G'-okam 

... ditto. 

Gaikur 

... ditto. 

Glryal-Oliok 

... ditto. 

Goganpani 

... ditto. 

Gajmyar 

... ditto, 

Ghartmel 

... ditto. 

Gkartyal 

... ditto. 

Gura Gal 

... ditto. 
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I’.llAIIMANrCAL TRIBES AND TITETll LOCALITIES.— (Continued.) 


Hvahnuiniv.nl ii ilu 

Giiitliiililu 

(Jiiiiiilia l’ipli 

Uhimirya 

Gotmiyii 

Ghnnisaiuo 

film rclioli 

(i'll III 

Lima 
G ui'Ii n 

(illllllbllhi 

La eg ii 

Gitnlniiii 

Uornkhpnriyii 

Gurd wim 

Gorut 

Gargaiyn 

Gopimith 

(Jimit mm 

< legawm 

OIiimrntiK 

Gopul 

GohiudhiM 

Gliug 

Gui'mill 

Gaiigu-pntni 

Gagoliya 

Giuigawali 

Ulmgsan 

Uamlliatwal 

Gnuttun 

Gugwtil 

Goswuini 

Gaindhnr 

Gltotko 

(liU)gftluir 

QlljOHU 

Ghakpaliyo 

Gaudho 

Gandar 


Localities. 

Nopal. 

dillo. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

Ondl), 

ditto, 

ditto. 

ditto, N. W. Provinces, 
ditto, 

Oudli. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

. N. W. Provinces, 
ditto. 

ditto, Oudli. 

. ditto, 
ditto, Oudli. 

, ditto, ditto. 

, ditto. 

, ditto, Gormokporo, Oudli. 
ditto, Benares, Gujorat. 
Mathura. 

. Kiuuaon. 

, Muv.niTuvmignv, Haharanpur, 
North-West. 

. ditto, ditto, ditto. 

, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

, .Itolulkliaiiil, Upper mid Oeu- 
trul Doab. 

, Punjab, 

. ditto. 

, ditto. 

. ditto, 

. ditto. 

. ditto, 

. ditto. 


Jli'iihmuniccU Tribe 

Uu ire 

Giilvadh 

Gadottaro 

Giiui'ii Purohita 

Giiroch 

Ghodo 

Gulmliyo 

Gnddo 

Gokuliyo Gosain 

Galial 

Uandargal 

Ganj 

G m-iili 

Onrial 

fieri 

Gulikurap 

Gandcliar 

Gagar 

Garib 

Giulir 

Uruil 

(laradiyo 

Gnriti 

Uftis 

Gari 

Gor Boas 

Gfildpnrab 

Gurjar 

Giuiiipatya 

Giraara 

Grandlirapigor 

Gujer&li 

Garoda 

Gcdavala 

Gugali 

Ghoravala 

Gavwfda 

Gomativala 

Gomitra 

Gurjava Giuira 


Localities. 

Punjab. 

Kangara. 

Hoshyar pur. 
ilaimnu. 

. ditto. 

. ditto. 

. ditto. 

. ditto, Cashmere. 

. ditto. 

. ditto. 

. ditto. 

. ditto. 

. ditto, 

. ditto. 

. ditto. 

. ditto. 

. ditto. 

. ditto. 

. ditto. 

. ditto. 

. ditto. 

, ditto. 

. ditto. 

,. ditto. 

,, ditto. 

,. Bilcauir, Itajpufcana. 

. Oontrill Provinces. 

. Gujorat. 

. Dolcluui. 

,. Cutch, Gujorat. 

,. Gujorat. 

. ditto, Puahktir, Rajputana. 
i. ditto, Ttajputann, 
ditto. 

.. ditto. 

.. ditto. 

. ditto, Benares, Gya. 
ditto, 
ditto. 

.. ditto, Ajtnero, Jeyporc, 
Mamu'. 
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BliAHMANICAL TRIBES AND THEIR LO(lALmES.-f'D.ni/nniM^J 


Mi ahmuHiral Ti ib 

Golhe 

Ghngalakatn 
Gbakasa 
Ghaugai de 
(Tkanekaia 

(roie 

Uadgda 

Gokate 

Gb ai ajmro 

Govate 

Gadre 

Godabalo 

Golds, ale 

Gam 

Godase 

Ghnnayatakara 

Govalokara 

Gaimpule 

Gagare 

Gaukanm 

Gtmdliadiavhl 

Ganapatya 


Hornya Gai 
Hans Earn 
Harbasiptir 
Hanna 
Hnthepora 
Himalpuri 
Hargadi 
Hanlaspura 
Henikar 
Ilaritwal 

Hixanya ox 

Hariyanewaii or 

Haraina 

Harad 

Hansale 

Hasadliir 

Huriya or Hari 


Louuhhcs. 
Bombay, Konkan. 
ditto, ditto, 
ditto, ditto, 
ditto, ditto, 
ditto, ditto, 
ditto, ditto, 
ditto, ditto, 
ditto, ditto, 
ditto, ditto, 
ditto, ditto, 
ditto, ditto, 
ditto, ditto, 
ditto, ditto, 
ditto, ditto, 
ditto, ditto, 
ditto, ditto, 
ditto, ditto, 
ditto, ditto, 
ditto, ditto. 
Carnatic. 

Mysore. 

ditto. 


,. Nepal. 

.. N. W. Provinces, 

.. ditto. 

.. ditto, Gorruekpore. 

. Oiulli, 

. ditto. 

. ditto. 

. ditto. 

. ditto. 

. Muzaftarnugar, Saharanpur, 
Nartli-West. 

Dollii, Koel, Gnjcrat, Cen¬ 
tral Provinces, Oudh. 

.. Punjab. 

•• ditto. 

.. ditto. 

•• ditto, N, W, Provinces, 


JJl'd/llIKdlHIll T 

i/x'x, 

If astir 

... Punjab. 

Ilundo 

... Oiisltmero. 

llawukadid 

... ditto 

ILanji 

... ditto. 

llastivali 

... ditto. 

Ilakcliar 

... ditto. 

I Fall 

... ditto. 

Iluldii 

... ditto. 

Mali 

... ditlo. 

Ilarkar 

... ditto. 

Hakim 

... ditto. 

ilaiwaai 

... Jlilviiiiir, li 

llamirpur 

... Iluinlclkhi 

11 fit 

... Kmunon. 

Harnora 

... Gujerat. 

Ilfivaln 

... ditto, 

Ilainisliana 

... ditlo. 

Hubu 

... Mahralla 

llasHiiiui 

... ditto, Puii 

Ilaigit 

... Cainatie. 

Ilosumbagaloru 

... ditto. 

Ilagalbari 

... ditto. 

Ilydorabadi 

... Mysore. 

Iluyisbanig 

... ditto. 

1 luls-kanuno 

... ditto. 

Indracliok 

... Nopal. 

Itiya 

... N. W. Prov 
pore, 

Itari 

... Omlh, ditto 

ludouriya 

... Miwaffamaf 

.North- W( 

Isar 

... Punjab, 

Iliadu 

... Travaneove, 

Imbruntri 

... ditto. 

Jagai 

... Bengal, 

Jajpur fireny 

• Orissa. 

Jliosotol 

... Nepal. 

Jhiltuirdili 

... ditto. 

Jiunpiu- 

... ditto, 
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XXX1 


IMIAIIMAN1CAL TRIKES ANT) THEIR 


LOCALITIES .—( Coni muccl) 


Hrtilimunn'iil Tn 

ben. 

Localities. 

JJrahmimical Tribes. 

Localities. 

.) Ikis 


Tirl loot. 

.laldiotro 

Jumnni, dasrota. 

loLfil 


ditto, Konkau. 

darad 

ditto, ditto. 

damn ill ( 


l!i‘Ii nr. 

Jnranghal 

ditto, ditto. 

diigimbwar 


N. W. Provinces, 

Jliangotro 

ditto, ditto. 

Ji'tlii 

... 

ditto, Omlli. 

Jar 

ditto, ditto. 

J .111il]Mil i 

... 

ditto. 

dambe 

ditto, ditto. 

Jiiriijinou 


ditto. 

dhimlliar 

ditto, ditto. 

Janj’liirabad 

... 

ditto. 

dluiln 

ditto, ditto. 

.1 linnva 


ditto, Oudli, Cornu'lqioro. 

Jbaodu 

ditto, ditto. 

•i nit linriyii 

... 

ditto. 

Jhaphadu 

ditto, ditto. 

•! litiiiiiilij a 

... 

Oiulli. 

ditisli 

Cashmere. 

Jogiya 


ditto. 

d avi 

ditto. 

■liitiyu or Jatiya 


ditto. 

Jelali 

ditto. 

Jambu 

... 

ditto. 

dill) 

ditto. 

Jamnduvn 


ditto. 

■(align] 

ditto. 

.) njiUvutiyn 

... 

ditto. 

Jati. 

ditto. 

•1 iupiyti 

... 

ditto. 

Jnlpnri 

ditto. 

Jlioliidiye 

... 

MiiKttHtu’imftitr, Haharanimr, 

Jan 

ditto. 



North-WoHl. 

Jand 

ditto. 

Jhijara 

... 

Kuniaon. 

diji 

ditto. 

dftlu[> 

... 

Punjab. 

Jarabi 

ditto. 

dotmdii 

... 

ditto. 

Janakadal 

ditto. 

Jnlli 

• 0 • 

ditto. 

dogilankar 

ditto. 

dlungun 

... 

ditto. 

Jliaro, or Jliarwar... 

Central Provinces. 

.letlr 


ditto. 

Jlmde 

Nagporo. 

JliiugamVingan. 

... 

ditto. 

Jijliotiya 

Mahva, Bundelkkaud. 

JHli-l'etU 

... 

ditto. 

Jfnnbu ■ ... 

On jurat. 

Jmdii 

... 

ditto, Konkau. 

darola, or Jhalova... 

ditto. 

JlUtkl' 

... 

ditto. 

Jiia 

ditto. 

.IAIpi.tr 

... 

ditto. 

Jogalokara 

Bombay, Konlcan. 

Jot.i 


ditto. 

Jaila 

ditto, ditto. 

dllSI !U r ll 


ditto. 

,1 aval a 

Maliralta Country. 

■luyaoluuu! 

... 

ditto. 

Jyyuni 

Madura. 

J human 

... 

ditto. 


I athro 


ditto. 

Karla 

Bengal, 

Julraiye » 

... 

Hotdiyarjrar. 

Katani 

ditto, 

Juwat 


ditto. 

Kasyap-Kaaatu ... 

ditto, 

Jlml 

... 

ditto. 

Kanjolata 

ditto, 

Jlimnmutiyar 

»»* 

ditto. 

Kkadadalia 

ditto, 

.) amval 


Juiiuno, .taBi'ota. 

Kara, liar 

Orissa. 

.lalolre 

... 

ditto, ditto. 

Khanloa 

ditto, 
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BR AH MANIC AL TRIBES AND THEIR LOOA LIT IEB.—f (but i mmt.) 


Eralnnaaical Tribes 

Localities, 

Jlralimnnical Ti 

ihes. IjovhIiIh's, 

Kotha 

Orissa. 

Tvuchalvii 

... Oudh. 

Kalin al 

Nepal. 

Kudu vary a 

... dillo. 

Koinmla 

ditto. 

Kataiya 

... ditto. 

Koikyal 

ditto. 

Kakari 

... ditto. 

Khativara 

ditto. 

Kabisn 

... ditto. 

Khandyal 

ditto. 

Kusuinbliiyn 

... ditto. 

Katyal 

ditto. 

Kanhali 

... ditto. 

Kandariya 

ditto. 

Kluijuvai 

... ditto. 

Kaplialya 

ditto. 

Kalariya 

... ditto. 

Ivelatoni 

. ditto. 

Klieta 

... ditto. 

Kavilas 

. ditto. 

Kan si 

... ditto. 

Till incli pat 

. ditto. 

Kevati 

... ditto. 

Kalliers 

, ditto. 

Ivodiyn 

... ditto. 

Kotesivar 

. ditto. 

Kliakliayijklior 

... ditto. 

Khan twar 

. Beliar. 

K an j alii 

... ditto. 

Kukuraudlift 

. ditto, 

Khaudail 

... ditto. 

Khan a 

. Tirhoot. 

Kliarbahiya 

... ditto. 

Kumara 

. ditto. 

Kavyava 

... ditto. 

Kanoirjiya, or 

) North-Western Provinces, 

Klior 

... ditto, North-West I’rovii 

Kitnyakubja 

£ Gujarat, Central Provinces. 

Knkorn 

... Mathura. 

Ivhencliar 

. ditto. 

Kalii 

... ditto. 

Ivusha. 

. ditto. 

Kavpuri 

... Kiunaon. 

KampUa 

. ditto. 

Klmta 

... dillo, 

ICesarmou 

. ditto. 

Kliola 

... ditto. 

Khawaliya 

.. ditto. 

Kurmacliali 

... ditto. 

Khal e-wale 

.. ditto. 

Kauodiya 

... MussiilVrtnittjyar, Salmi tin 

Kaslii Ram 

.. ditto. 


North-West, 

Kanchaniya 

ditto, Gorruckpoi'o, Oudh. 

Kliorwai 

... ditto ditto ditto. 


Tvanjay 

Klmi'ia 

Kareli 

Khiraulia 

Ivothra 

Karaunda 

Kewet-bausi 

Kbah'i 

Kinwav 

Kul b a 

Kastwar 

I^ukurgariya 

Keraiya 


... ditto, ditto. 

... ditto, ditto, Oudh. 
... ditto, ditto. 

... ditto. 

... ditto. 

... ditto. 

... ditto. 

... ditto. 

... ditto, Ghazipore. 

... ditto, 

... ditto, Glmipore, 

... Oudh. 

... ditto. 


Khomariya ... Rohilldiand, Upper diul <Vn 
tral Boiib, 

Nos'd ... ditto, ditto. 

Kapivhatiye ... Hoshyurptir. 

Kutallaidiyo ... ditto. 

Kakliyo ditto. 

Khatbans ... Punjab. 

Kaliya ... ditto, * 

Knral ... ditto. 

Katpalo ... ditto, 

Kliiudaryo ... ditto, 

Ndpala ditto. 

Eaijav ditto, 
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I’llAITMANICAL TRIBES AND TJJE1R LOCALITIES —(Coni I ntocd.) 


flealniia'ilicut Ti t/i('h 

Localities, 

Kundi 

Punjab. 

Kaland 

iliilo. 

Kusaiit 

ditlo. 

Kmdam 

ditto. 

Kali 

ditto, Cashmere, Bengal. 

Kimu' 

ditlo. 

Kill linn 

ditto. 

KhI as 

ditto. 

Kindi i 

ditlo. 

Kul will 

ditto. 

Klioli 

ditto. 

K mod ago 

ditto. 

Knyl 

ditto. 

Kumdu 

K ungnvft. 

Kiiiijnvo 

ditto, IIosliyiirpur, Jammu. 

Khni'vadh 

ditto. 

Kapur'iyo 

ditto. 

K umi 1 iy aail iyo-Luma ditto. 

Ivumodiyo 

dit to. 

Klmiubilival 

Afmero, Joyporo. 

K.nlrtiriyft 

ditto, ditto. 

Kcsni - 

, Jammu, J iiKi'ota. 

K fttofi'ii 

, ditlo, ditto. 

Rlutdotro 

ditlo, ditto. 

Klmiiolri) 

ditto, ditto. 

Kliinduiyo PwUio 

. ditto, ditto. 

Kalamiru'i 

. ditto, ditto. 

K irlo 

. ditto, ditto. 

Knndan 

, ditto, ditto. 

tv.ivde 

. ditto, ditto. 

Karnaniyo 

. ditto, ditto. 

Kambo 

. ditto, ditto. 

Kudidah 

. ditto, ditto. 

Karim aihiyo 

. ditto, ditto. 

Kalliiftlu 

. ditto, ditto. 

Kunungo • 

. ditto, ditto. 

Khaphanklio 

, ditto, ditto. 

Kiiul 

, Cashmere. 

Kalla 

, ditto, 

Rulcar 

. ditto. 

Ivhusli 

, ditto. 


firalimmuca/ Ti ties. 

Localities. 

K olar 

Cashmere. 

Ivfik 

ditto. 

Karbari 

ditto. 

Khar 

ditto. 

Kliarn 

ditto. 

Kai Iiangi 

ditto. 

Kicliilo 

ditto. 

Khapavi 

ditto. 

Km- 

ditto. 

Kulcpari 

ditto. 

Kim 

ditto. 

Kabfibi 

ditto. 

Ivisi 

ditto. 

Kabi 

dilto. 

Kliai'i 

ditto. 

Kautli 

ditto. 

Tvlianya 

ditto. 

Klianyakati 

ditto. 

Khuidi 

ditto. 

Kluwki 

ditto. 

Kalpohli 

ditto. 

ICaolii 

ditto. 

Kilma.il 

ditto. 

Kiulalbaju 

, ditto. 

Kandahar! 

. ditto. 

Kluilasi 

. ditlo. 

Kalvit 

. ditto. 

Kliaibari 

. ditto. 

Knlli 

, ditto. 

Kliosa 

. ditto. 

Kashmiri 

. ditto. 

Kapadi 

. Kajputana. 

Kliandela'val 

, ditto, TVtalwa. 

Karfcnkia 

, Mallani, Mahm 

Kotlce 

. ISinidelklmnd. 

Kat'iya 

. ditto. 

Kurachanda 

, Scinde, 

Koligot 

. Gujcrat. 

Kvmhigor 

. ditto. 

KitcMii Audioliya 

, ditto. 

Kvislmora 

. ditto. 
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BRAHMA NIOAL TRIBES AND THE III LO( A UT L KS .—(Continued ) 


JJrahmaiucal Tribes. Localities. 


Kama, or Karetlia Gujarat. 


Kher&vala 

... ditto, Coutral Provinces. 

Kandoliya 

... ditto. 

Kharldicliya 

... ditto. 

Kapila 

... ditto. 

Knlingn 

... ditto. 

Kliadayata 

... ditto. 

Kulabba 

... ditto. 

Kundu 

... ditto. 

Ivodava 

... ditto. 

Kelhakara 

... Bombay, Konkan. 

lvallie 

... ditto, ditto. 

Kanere 

... ditto, ditto. 

Khadilakara 

... ditto, ditto. 

Karnmarakaro 

... ditto, ditto. 

Katar&ne 

,,, ditto, ditto. 

Kkatare 

... ditto, ditto. 

Kannde 

... ditto, ditto. 

Kutumbathe 

... ditto, ditto. 

Katie 

... ditto, ditto. 

Kosarekara 

... ditto, ditto. 

Kidamide 

... ditto, ditto. 

Kuato 

... ditto, ditto. 

Ivarve 

... ditto, ditto. 

Khangalekara 

... ditto, ditto. 

Jvetnkara 

... ditto, ditto. 

Khabhate 

... ditto, ditto. 

Kataadikarn, 

... ditto, ditto. 

Karalekara 

... ditto, ditto. 

Klianbete 

... ditto, ditto. 

Kaparakara 

... ditto, ditto. 

Kkare 

... ditto, ditto. 

Knnitakara 

... ditto, ditto, 

Kavtmakara 

... ditto, ditto. 

Kolatnkara 

... ditto, ditto. 

Konlcanastli, or 

) 

Ohitpawan 

£ Konkan. 

Kativa 

... Maliratta Country. 

Kfista 

... ditto. 

Knnda Golaka 

... ditto. 

Kkisti 

... ditto, 


Hvithmnvicttl Ti 

ibis. An ('(thin . 

Knlaiiki 

... Alain alia ('oindiy. 

Kolos tar 

... ditto. 

Khadapo 

... ditto. 

Kliarule 

... ditto. 

Kaniiau 

... ditto. 

Kirvant 

... ditto. 

Konkai 

... ditto, 

Kusliastliali 

... ditto. 

Kudaleshkav 

... ditto. 

Karli ado 

... ditto. 

Kupalika 

... Bokhan. 

Konsbfiti 

... Tamil Cist vie K 

Kwata 

... Carnatic, 

Kandaiva 

... ditto. 

Kamilla Proper 

... ditto. 

Kamuta 

... ditto, Giijonit, iv 
Mysore. 

Kume 

... ditto. 

Kuclii 

... ditto, 

Kuralc 

... ditto. 

Ivandavuni 

... Tulu Country. 

Kota 

... ditto. 

Kamarulnilu 

... Tohigu Count ij . 

Kamalmmnlu 

... ditto. 

Kuaalnati 

... ditto. 

Kavankaiuma 

... ditto. 

Kaiumelu 

... ditto. 

Kasaranfidu 

... ditto. 

Kalingn 

... Kaliuga. 

Kttmviru 

... Madura. 

Kandarmnuiiika 

... ditto, 

Kan iy alar 

... ditto. 

Kamkalo 

... Mysore. 

Kiln ad 

... ditto. 

Kasnluad 

... ditto. 

Kimasbiniadravid 

... ditto. 

Kannu 

... ditto. 

Kapalika 

... ditto. 

Lnliurl 

... Bengal, 

Luugung 

... Nepal. 
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RAHMAN RIAL TRIBES AND THEIR LOCALITIES.— (Conlimed.) 


Ill iilwniiucnl Tribes . 

Localities. 

Bralmanical Tribes. 

Localities. 

Ijiuiisal 

Nopal. 

I.dle 

Konkan, Bombay. 

Lniynl 

ditto. 

Lavatc 

ditto, ditto. 

Loilynl 

ditto. 

Lavannkara 

ditto, ditto. 

LlliloW! 

ditto. 

Loadlii 

ditto, ditto. 

1 ill!.’OO till 

ditto. 

Limyo 

ditto, ditto. 

JjillllU'i 

North-Western Provinces, 




Oudii. 

Maland 

Bengal. 

Lolmudi 

ditto, Gomickpore. 

Mallulc-jori 

ditto. 

Uhasari 

ditto, ditto. 

Madh-Sroui 

ditto. 

ijillidi 

ditto, ditto. 

Mukliuti 

ditto. 

Lonaklmr 

Oudii. 

Mavaipora 

ditto, 

Lonapur 

ditto. 

Mftdyadoslu 

ditto. 

liiUhialii 

ditto. 

Muro-Singlio 

Assam. 

IjiilcliiHlnvar 

_ _ 

Mislira 

Orissa. 

Lytiriya 

— 

MukftsUuuia 

ditto, 

Lata 

Id iwairtirmigar, (Suliarau pur, 

Mitluipatia 

ditto. 


North-West. 

Mekab 

ditto. 

Loliini 

Kumaou. 

MiulhiratH 

ditto. 

Lava 

Punjab, Jammu. 

Maliinthi 

ditto. 


LakhanptU 

Laladiyo 

Jjttkurphiir 

Ltulni 

Latin 

Luliad 

1 judh 

Lath 

Lut 

Laiotro 

Ladhaujan 

Lavautho 

Labliotro 

Lidurigari 

Lilian 

Laugi 

Labai'i 

Lab turn 

Ladema 

Lohana 

Lalatft 

Lacliora 


ditto, Jammu, Ilosliyarpur. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto, 

ditto. 

ditto, Ilosliyarpur, 
ditto. 

, Ilobliyarpur. 

Jammu, Jasrota, Uoshmoro. 
, ditto, ditto. 

, ditto, ditto. 

, ditto, ditto, 
ditto, ditto. 

Cashmoro. 

ditto, 

ditto. 

. ditto. 

Rajput ami. 
ditto, Rikauir. 

. ditto, Matftani. 

Gujerat. 

Pahlunjmr. 


M utlibari 

Makhautol 

Maidlii 

Manklin 

M audiui 

Makluipawar 

Mislira 

JVJalnriya 

Mitliila 

Manj 
Mandan 
Muuraun 
Malikarlisi 
Sf ala 

Madbarliift 

Machiauu 

Maudclioi- 

Mu til of 

Mujauna 

M'atiaro 

Malia-Brahman. 


Nepal, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

Roll nr. 

Tiriioot, 

ditto, 

ditto, Noithorn Boliar, 
Gujcrat. 

North-Western. Provinces. 

ditto, Oudii. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto, Qomwkpore, 
ditto, Oudii. 
ditto, Goituclqiore. 
ditto, ditto, 
ditto, ditto. 

ditto, Oudii, Gomickpore, 
ditto, 

ditto, peuares. 
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Bralunanknl r J'iibc$ 

■, Localities. 

Malcund 

. North-Western Provinces. 

Mangraiek 

. Oudh. 

Maudlia 

. ditto. 

Metbibci 

. ditto. 

Munjalva 

. ditto. 

Matainya 

. ditto. 

Misuman 

. ditto. 

Masonad 

. ditto. 

Klariiibani 

. ditto. 

Matolor 

. ditto. 

Matcwala 

ditto. 

Mai'jani 

. ditto, Gorruckpore. 

Marltara 

. ditto. 

Majgaum 

, ditto, Moradahad. 

Mamklioi 

ditto. 

Mehulyai 

ditto. 

Masauva 

ditto. 

Marhatfi 

MuzalTarnagar, Saharan- 
pur, North-West. 

Mirichiya 

ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Mota 

ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Mudhalwan 

ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Monas 

Eohilkhnmi, Upper and 
Central J)oab. 

Mhdaiya 

ditto, ditto. 

Merlia 

ditto, ditto. 

Mikari 

Mathura. 

Mala 

Knmaon. 

Mathur 

jtfagadh, or Saka- 

Mathura, Gujerat, North- 
Western Provinces. 

dwipi 

Old Magadk Country. 

Malirit 

Malwa, Benares. 

Myale 


Mohle, or Mole 

Punjab. 

Mohle-Bohle 

ditto. 

Mustal 

ditto, 

Manan 

ditto, 

Maiiye 

ditto 

Marur ... 

ditto. 

Majha.1 

ditto. 


Ihii/niumiral Ti 


/jiirulitii'h. 

Moll ana, 


. Punjab, .lamniii. 

Majjii 


. ditto. 

Mfuidar 


. ditto. 

Marud 


. ditto. 

Masodare 


. ditto. 

Mandaliar 


. ditto. 

Madhare 


ditto. 

Maitra 


ditto, Bengal 

Madarlcliamhl) 


ditto. 

Modu 


ditto. 

Moll ai 


ditto. 

Maclili 


ditto. 

Malic 


ditto, 

Madiliatn 


ivangai'si. 

Maito 


ditto, Ho.Aiytirjmi. 

Mangruriyo 


ditto. 

Makudo 


Hoshyar pur. 

Muclile 


ditto. 

Madoto 


ditto. 

Misar 


ditto, Cnsliniorc, 

Mirat 


ditto. 

Mnkati 


ditto, 

Maliito 


dmnimi, Jnsroin, 

Mislira 


ditto, ditto. 

Man so Ire 


ditto, ditto. 

Mnnde 


ditto, ditto, (iiihlmtmi 

Murolre 


ditto, ditto. 

Magdol 


ditto, ditto, 

Magdiyaliyo 


ditto, ditto, 

Malliar 


ditto, ditto, 

Mfthijiyc 


ditto, ditto. 

Madhotro 


ditto, ditto. 

Makliotro 


ditto, ditto. 

Machar 


ditto, ditto. 

Moyal, or Mavala 


dwalaimtklii. 

Mnjhi 


Oa-shmore. 

Munslii 


ditto. 

Mutu 


ditto. 

Mudnu 


ditto. 

Matti 


ditto. 

Mulhi 


ditto. 
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)joca Utica. 

Brahnanicul Tribes, Localities. 

Mlisnldun 

Cashmere. 

M allinse 

Bombay, Ivoukun. 

Muslima 

ditto. 

M anoluira 

ditto, ditto. 

Mnkdiuii 

ditto. 

Male 

ditto, ditto. 

Mu jo 

ditto. 

Maidcva 

ditto, ditto. 

Mil! 

ditto. 

Mimsakara 

ditto, ditto. 

Mu in 

ditto. 

Mod aka 

ditto, dilto. 

ftliiU-i 

ditto. 

M ahabala 

ditto, ditto. 

M.ikluini 

ditto. 

Mali ism- 

Carnatic. 

Mannli 

ditto. 

M ngadi 

ditto. 

J\)amld.l 

ditto. 

M nlubagahi 

ditto. 

Mimjuiiu 

ditto. 

Malorn 

ditio. 

Mungviioli 

ditto. 

Munitrya 

Tamil Districts. 

Muni . , 

lbtj pul ana. 

Madkava 

Mysore. 

Mu my 

liuiidiilkliiiiHl, 

Main ad 

ditto. 

Madina 

Dek him, hi orth-Western 

Morasuad 

ditto. 


Provinces. 

Murikaniul 

ditto. 

Mooli 

, Ctd cli. 

Maisnv Kanmtak 

ditto. 

Mlior 

, I’nlilun)>i»r. 

Muttadu 

Trimuicore. 

Miii’ii 

Unjornt. 

Murokanadu 

Tolugn Country. 

Miklomi 

ditto. 

M udlnivacliarya 

ditto. 

Mugnmryn, 

ditto. 

Murkiuali 

ditto. 

Maiwaru 

ditto. 

Mnrgati 

M adura. 

Mi>chif*or 

ditto. 

Mtilngauur 

ditto. 

Alorwari-AmlioJiya . 

ditto. 

M alagusnr 

ditto. 

Morlm Miiitra 

ditto. 

Mangudi 

ditto. 

Mowa 

ditto, Bftjjiuliuia. 

Marutlian-cliori 

ditto. 

Mtsmtavala 

ditto, ditto. 

Mnkkaiiiynr 

ditto. 

Mot nl a 

ditto. 

NimasUi 

Bengal. 

Mmllitt 

ditto. 

Nnoliadi 

ditto. 

Mehta 

ditto, 

Nekab 

Orissa. 

Madliyandina 

Malivalta (Jouutry, Tolugn 

Nalmka 

ditto. 


Country, 

Naik 

ditto. 

Malmrusihra, 

ditto. 

Nandiv 

ditto. 

Maitrnyana 

ditto, Central Provinces, 

Nisliauk 

ditto. 


Benares, Gujarat, Nopal. 

Nirola 

Nopal. 

Mulwi 

Central India, Central Pro¬ 

Naipaliya 

ditto. 


vinces, (injorat. 

Mvipanya 

ditto. 

Mftilo 

Bombay, Konlum. 

Nuaunhi 

ditto. 

Manto 

ditto, ditto. 

Nigalpani 

ditto. 

Mahodaiiic 

ditto, ditto. 

Nelang 

ditto. 

Mone 

ditto, ditto. 

Nuvakot 

dittoi 


xxxvii 
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brahkamcal tribes and their u.calitieiw^'-wj 


JBidhiiianical Tribes 

NaUlaiyin 

Nagwn 

Nauratampnr 

Newnri 

jSTaipura 

Nipania 

Nandftnli 

Nakchami 

Nizamabrul 

Nevarshiya 

Nichewala 

Nagwar 

Nirtmtl 

Nag wan 

Nugarwal 
Nude 
Navale 
Nahar 
Narad 
Nabh 
Saga 
Nabhotro 
Nauri 


Localities. 

North-Western Prov inces. 

ditto, Ondh. 

ditto. 

ditto, Gomicltpore. 
ditto, ditto, Ondh. 

. ditto, ditto. 

. Oudli. 

. ditto. 

. ditto. 

. ditto. 

,. ditto. 

.. Tirboot. 

.. Muznffarnngar, Saharan 
pur, North-West. 

., ditto, ditto, ditto. 

,, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

.. Punjab, Jammu. 

.. ditto. 

.. ditto. 

... ditto. 

... ditto. 

... Kangara, 

... Jammu. 

... Cashmere. 


lira hmunical Tribes 
Nidasure 
Narnvano 
Nat 11 
Nat-mad i 
Narvanlcar 
Namburi 

Nsinjaii-gurn 
Niogi 

Nandavarilculu 
Nninburiyar 
Nandavaidilc 
Nambadi 
Otlia 
Osti 

Onariyar 
Ojha 


Osdi 

Oiniwal 

Okilhalcnm 

Oka 


Ijonilitu 

Bombay, Koiiknii. 
ditto, ditto, 
ditto, ditto. 

Mahratta Country, 
ditto. 

Tamil Districts, Tiavnu 
corn, Malabar. 

Carnatic,. 

TVUign 0 /i>nntry. 

ditto. 

Mild uni. 

Mysore. 

Truviim-orc, 

Orissa. 

Nopal. 

Behai. 

Tirboot, Punjab, Domu-c.. 
Ajmore, Joypm-o, Cent ml 
Provinces, B o m b a v , 
Konkiui, Ilohilklimid. 
Kangara. 

3’ahlunpur. 

Ibmibny, Koiikuu. 
ditto, ditto. 


Navushahari 

ditto. 


Oval 

... Trnvimom'o, 

Nadir 

ditto. 


Pitndi 

... Bengal. 

Nahaib 

ditto, 


Purbiya Gam- 

... ditto. 

Niehvi 

ditto. 


Paslichatiya 

... ditto. 

Nun 

ditto. 


Puuohft-puuashft 

... ditto. 

Nagari 

ditto, Oudli. 


Plinlo 

... ditto, S anti put 

Nadivani 

Mai-war, Bajputana, 


Pauctilarntni 

... ditto. 

Natbuddhi, or Ne¬ 

Central Provinces, 

Central 

Pir Ali 

... ditto. 

man or Naramdeo. 

India. 


Pata, or Pathi 

... Orissa. 

Sugar 

Gujerat, Cochin, 

dutch, 

Panwigrahi 

... ditto. 


Benares, 


Panda 

... ditto. 

Narsepara 

ditto, ditto, ditto. 


Panui 

... ditto. 

Nandodra 

. ditto, ditto, ditto. 


Pash-paloko 

... ditto. 

Nlpala 

. ditto, ditto, ditto. 


Paryhari 

... ditto. 

Naradilca 

. ditto, ditto, ditto. 


Panyari Srcny 

... ditto. 

Nanduona 

. ditto, Bajputana. 


Pondyal 

... Nepal. 

Nayaliavala 

, ditto. 


Pakonyai 

... ditto. 
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1VRATIMATSrL0JA.il TRIPES ANI) TIIETR LOCALITIES.— (ConLhmcd.) 


Jii tthmunieuf Tribes. 

Localities. 

Jhnhmanicnl Tiibe, 

s. Localities, 

Purlin (j a 

. Nepal. 

P.iyasi 

i North-Western Provinces, 

Parbatya Viit.li 

. ditto. 


G omrekpore. 

PoIJiaryal 

. ditto. 

Paniyana 

ditto. 

Panjai Kuvula 

. ditto. 

PutavTi a 

ditto. 

I’lmnval 

. ditto. 

Panina 

ditto. 

1’ui‘fthdilli 

. ditto. 

Picbaura 

ditto, Oudli. 

PimOI'U 

. ditto. 

Paylmtya, 

dil to. 

Purnjuli 

ditto. 

Patiawal 

Kumaon. 

Pokaldyan 

. ditto. 

Paliyan 

ditto. 

(’Tin 

. ditto. 

Palliula 

ditto. 

Poltliulinng 

ditto. 

Pachhande Goar 

Delhi, Koel. 

I *aslin puli tar 

ditto. 

Pnshkami, or Pusk- 


Palau-chok 

ditto. 

kura or Poklrarna 

ditto, ditto, Gujarat, Itnj. 

I’ulpii 

ditto. 


putaua, Mat-war, Bikanii, 

Pluikynp 

ditto. 


Sciuclo. 

Pliarping 

ditto. 

Pharatwal 

Muaairarnagar, Saharanpur, 

Pokhara 

ditto. 


North-Wort, 

Pnriliatdn. 

Tirhoot. 

Pamiyana 

ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Para 

ditto. 

Pantiya 

ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Panelihaiya 

, Ticliar. 

Pmllio Dholbalvaryo Hoahyarpur. 

Pnvnniyar 

, ditto. 

Padlio Glioliatmiyo ditto. 

Pawiieyar 

ditto. 

Padlio Dadiye 

ditto. 

Pnibbailav 

North- Western Provinces, 

Padlio Khiudadiyo 

ditto. 


Punjab. 

Panyal 

ditto. 

1'avsulcli 

ditto. 

Patdu 

ditto. 

Pat,tm 

ditto. 

Pandit 

Punjab, Cashmere, Napa!. 

Pit eh war 

ditto. 

Patliakh 

ditto, Uohilldiand. 

Patinri 

ditto. 

Pushrat 

ditto. 

Patniilia ... 

ditto. 

Pulcliarno ... 

ditto, Soirule. 

Pindi 

ditto, Oudli, Gomickporo, 

Panjan ... 

ditto. 

Paraiya 

ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Pal 

ditto. 

Paimiha ... 

ditto, ditto. 

Ptmj 

ditto. 

Pi para ... 

ditto, ditto. 

Padlio, orPaudho... 

ditto. 

Pm-horalra 

ditto. 

Pablii 

ditto. 

Pi 1,1 10 nr Ttai 

ditto. 

Pattu 

ditto. 

'Parian H 

ditto. 

Pnje 

ditto. 

'Pan chain' 

ditto. 

Paretrje 

ditto. 

Paliya ... 

ditto. 

Pipav 

ditto, North-Western Pro¬ 

T’auwa ... 

ditto. 


vinces, Oudli. 

PaUkhavaliyn, 

ditto. 

PancTiknm 

liangara, 

Pfttlal, or Patlayala... 

ditto, Oudli. 1 

Panyalu 

ditto, 
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Uxthnamcal Tribes. 

Localities,. 

Parnbar 

. Kaugara. 

Tadhe Saroj 

. ditto. 

I'adhe Khajure 

. ditto. 

Padhe Jlabito 

, ditto. 

Paudbotre 

. Jammu, Jasrota. 

Pnroch 

. ditto, ditto. 

Pintlhar 

. ditto, ditto. 

Phatinphan 

. ditto, ditto. 

Fatal 

. ditto, ditto. 

Prithvipal 

. ditto, ditto. 

Paladhu 

. ditto, ditto. 

Range 

. ditto, ditto. 

Photodm 

, Cashmere. 

Panji 

. ditto. 

Pista 

. ditto. 

Panipol 

. ditto. 

Pitban 

. ditto. 

Piiti 

. ditto. 

Pati 

ditto. 

Pyal 

. ditto. 

Panin 

. ditto. 

Pnrava 

. ditto, Oudh, North-Wester] 
Provinces. 

Padanr 

ditto. 

Fade 

ditto. 

Thambhi 

ditto. 

Path an 

ditto, 

Fir 

ditto. 

Parudta 

Punjab, 

Pokbar Sevaka 

Rajputana, 

Parikba 

ditto, Malwa. 

Parik 

ditto, Marwar. 

Parobit 

ditto, ditto, Mathura. 

Pathraili 

Build elkkand. 

Pipri 

ditto. 

Parikb 

Ajmere, Jcypore, 

Prashnora 

Gnjerat. 

Pangora 

ditto. 

Parlnivala 

ditto. 

Pretavala 

ditto. 

Puitavala 

ditto. 


I'ralnmnncid Tiilxr. Lwttlttiis, 

I’ryugvalii 

.. (hijerat, 

Pallivala 

.. dillo, CtMilral l’vui imi 
liujiiutann, Hikaiiir, Mahv 

Parashariya 

ditto,North-West I’lovimu 
Punjab, Janimii, Jiisiota 

Prcdatarala 

.. ditto. 

Pargiya 

.. Pablunimr. 

Phalalvu 

. Bombay, Konkan. 

Potukara 

dill o, /I it to, 

Palanakara 

ditto, ditto. 

Palbamkara 

ditto, ditto. 

Parohuro 

ditto, ditto. 

Puvagi 

ditto, ditto. 

Paranjapc 

ditto, dillo. 

Pimpilliakaro 

ditto, ditto. 

Pbadeko 

ditto, ditto. 

PcuiliiHo 

ditto, ditto. 

Paulbudlui 

ditto, ditto. 

Pentliyu 

ditto, ditto, ■ 

Ponkaso 

ditto, ditto. 

Paravatyo 

ditto, ditto. 

Patvurdaaa 

ditto, ditto. 

Phan so 

ditto, ditto. 

Phataka 

ditto, ditto, 

Pedakara 

ditto, ditto. 

Pudhya 

Midi rail u Country. 

PcduofcMr 

ditto. 

Paiasbo 

Southern India. 

Punch agraniadav avu 

Tula Country, 

Potti ... 

Trevtut cory, 

Pattara 

ditto, 

Pragnadu 

Tehigu Country, 

Posalraya 

ditto. 

Prathama, Shakhi... 

ditto. 

Earhiya 

Cornu;];|uiro, Bengal f 
<J the illiagiratlii Uiror), 
Bengal. 

Eudra Vagisi 

Eadlia Kalin 

ditto, Assam, 

Eadiya Srotiya 

ditto. 

Rapali 

ditto. 
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fit ii/im<t/unil T. 

i ibri,. Loculi! ms. 

Bull a 

... OriHhii. 

Hal li a 

... ditto. 

liijal 

... Nepal. 

Kosyal 

.,. ditto. 

IvOglU 

... ditto. 

Kmiiil 

... ditto. 

llnpiikludi 

... ditto. 

litllvIM 

... ditto. 

Kayn 

... Tidioot. 

lliipiiulinli 

... North-West Provmcof., 

Hnnwiuliyii 

... ilit.to. 

Jiajdluu' 

... ditto. 

Rani itu'iip 

... Oudh. 

l!imi|>ura 

... ditto. 

Litilaniwula 

... ditto. 

Raliinpiui 

... ditto. 

Rando 

... Punjab. 

Kaviido 

... ditto. 

Rikhi 

... ditto. 

liupiil 

... ditto. 

liatnnpn) 

... ditto, Jammu. 

Randoha 

... ditto. 

Rati 

... ditto. 

Ram till 

... ditto. 

Ratmiiya 

... ditto. 

Uuthado 

... ditto. 

Eiingmli 

... ditto, Central India. 

Rail hi 

... Kangara. 

Uukhn 

... ditto. 

Rambo 

... ditto. 

Iianawali 

... Cashmere. 

Raj dan 

... ditto. 

iioi 

... ditto, Kurnaon. 

Uugi 

... ditto. 

Baldly aw 

... ditto. 

Uayi 

... ditto. 

Eaval 

... ditto. 

Rnklmaa 

... ditto. 

Rodatliiye 

... <Jammo, Jaerota, 

Rod. 

ditto, ditto. 

Rujuniyo 

... ditto, ditto. 


Hrahmam'cal Tribes. 

Localities. 

Rajuliyc 

Jammu, Jaarota. 

Raino 

ditto, ditto. 

Rajoliar 

Hoshyarpiu'. 

Raj Puvohit 

T’uahkar, Rajputam 

Bora 

Rmidclkhaud. 

Iiupnouwat 

ditto. 

Ravanajalu 

Sciude. 

Rag liar 

Pahlunpur. 

Rayathala ... 

Gujorat, 

Rampura 

ditto. 

Rnvavala 

ditto. 

flag a [in la 

ditto. 

Baja vain 

ditto. 

Rodliavala 

ditto. 

Ragalcavala 

ditto. 

Rfijgar 

Rajputana, Outeli. 

Blind o Colaka 

MahvaUa Country. 

lUmanuja 

De.kkan. 

Bane 

Bombay, Konkan. 

Riaabuda 

ditto, ditto. 

ltanado 

ditto, ditto. 

Ratato 

ditto, ditto. 

Ralialakara 

ditto, ditto. 

Binge 

Rinnanad-Uril-Pava- 

ditto, ditto. 

washa 

Travail core. 

Sapt-Bhatt 

Bengal. 

Sagai 

ditto. 

Sogai 

ditto. 

Sangamini 

ditto. 

Badliu Vagisi 

ditto. 

Swabhava Kulin ... 

ditto. 

Hwakrito 

ditto. 

iShasiilapiiruska ... 

ditto. 

Saptamipumha ... 

ditto. 

Sarvanandi 

ditto. 

Baptnskati 

ditto. 

Sliasliani ... 

Orissa. 

Satapaati 

ditto. 

Senapftti 

ditto. 

Shrotiya 

ditto, Tirhoot, 
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Brahmauical Tribe#. Localities. 

Pambar Ivangara. 

Padke Hnroj ... ditto. 

Fadlie Khajnre ... ditto. 

... ditto. 

... Jammu, Jasrota. 

... ditto, ditto. 

... ditto, ditto. 

... ditto, ditto. 

... ditto, ditto. 

•. ditto, ditto. 

... ditto, ditto. 

... ditto, ditto. 

... Cashmere. 

... ditto. 

... ditto. 

... ditto. 

... ditto. 

... ditto, 

... ditto, 

... ditto. 

... ditto. 

... ditto,Oudli, North-Western 
Provinces. 

... ditto. 

... ditto. 

... ditto. 

... ditto. 

... ditto. 

... Punjab. 

... Rajpntmia. 

... ditto, Main a, 

ditto, Miii'trar. j 

- ditto, ditto, Mathura. 

... Bnudolkhand. 

... ditto. 

... Ajmere, Jeypore. 

... Crujornt. 

... ditto. 

... ditto. 

... ditto, 

... ditto, 


Ih'ahmaniad Tribe#* frfu'itfttiv.u 

Pryfigvala 

. (tiijcnil. 

Pnllivalii 

, ditto, Central 
Itiijiuilnmi, I'.ikm 

Pnrasliariya 

.. diLto,'Mnrtli-\Ve'l 
Punjab, Januuii, 

Predata val a 

.. dido. 

Pargiya 

.. L’nhluuimr. 

Phalako 

, Bombay, Knnksin, 

Potafcara 

. dillo, ditto. 

Patnuakara 

, dillo, dillo. 

T’alhiinilaifa 

. ditto, dillo. 

Parcluu'o 

dillo, (lido. 

Parug-i 

ditto, dillo. 

Panvujapu 

dillo, ditto. 

Pimpilliakavo 

ditto, ditto. 

Phadekc 

dillo, ditto. 

C’eudaso 

dillo, dillo. 

Panlbiidhu 

ditto, dillo, 

Pouthyo 

ditto, ditto. . 

Ponkase 

ditto, ditto. 

Paravatyo 

ditto, ditto. 

Fatvardana 

ditto, dillo. 

I’lhVlW 

ditto, ditto. 

Pliataka 

ditto, ditto. 

Po.dakara 

dido, ditto. 

Pildhya 

Midinitio (Withy, 

Pcdnrkur 

ditto, 

Palaalio 

Haiti,hem India. 

Pancliagramailavam 

Tula Country. 

Potli 

Tvavimooro. 

Paltava 

ditto. 

Pragmulu 

TVIngu Country. 

Pcsulvaya 

ditto. 

rrathama, Slmkhi... 

ditto. 

Rftrhiya 

Oovruckpore, I ituig 
of tho Illiagirnthi 
Btmga). 

Rudra Vagisi 

Radim Kulia 

ditto, Assam. 

Rudiya Srotiyn, ... 

ditto. 

Itapali 

ditto. 


Fadhe Mahite 

Pandhotro 

Puroch 

Pindimr 

Phamiphan 

Patal 

Pritimpal 

Paladlm 

Pange 

Photediir 

PftnjI 

Pista 

Pauipol 

Pislian 

Priti 

Pati 

Pyal 

Parun. 

Parava 

Padaur 
Fade 
Pliamblii 
Path an 

Pir 

Parudta 

Pokhar Sevalca 

Paiikha 

Parik 

Parohit 

Pathraili 

Pipri 

Parikk 

Prashnora 

P angora 

Padnivala 

Preta-vala 

Pudavftia 
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flrahnuinu 

•ul T) ibes. l.oaalilitiS. j 

I Jh-ahmanical Tribes. Localities. 

Xiahn 

... Orissa. 

Rajuliye 

Jammu, Jasrota. 

Bulbil 

... ditto. 

liaino 

ditto, ditto. 

liijnl 

... Nopal. 

Rnjohar 

Hoshyarpur. 

Rosyal 

... dido. 

Raj Purolut 

Pushkar, Rajputana. 

Rogni 

... ditto. 

IJora 

Piimdclkhancl. 

Iiinml 

... ditto. 

liupnouwal 

ditto. 

lUipuklioti 

... ditto. 

Ravanajahi 

Scinde. 

Hulsfii 

... ditto. 

RCighar 

Puldunpur. 

Hnyii 

... Tirlioot. 

IXayalhala 

Gnjcrat 

Rupmihuli 

... North-Woat LYovincus. 

Itilmpura 

ditto. 

Rnnsudiyu 

... ditto. 

Rnvavula 

ditto. 

Rujdliar 

... ditto. 

Xtagapnla 

ditto. 

RtmRarup 

... Ondh. 

Rajavala 

ditto. 

lUmpura 

... ditto. 

ltodliavalu 

ditto. 

Ralamvvnlii 

... ditto. 

Ragakavaln 

ditto. 

Rutsiiipuri 

... ditto. 

Ra j gar 

Rajputana, Catch. 

Ramie 

... Punjab. 

Ramie Golalai 

Miihvatla Country. 

Xiavmlo 

... ditto. 

Ramanuja 

Dokhan, 

liiklii 

... ditto. 

Itaue 

Bombay, Konlcan. 

Ruin'll 

... ditto. 

Risabuda 

ditto, ditto. 

itatnnpftl 

... ditto, Jammu, 

ltai uule 

ditto, ditto. 

Randrlut 

... ditto. 

Rat ate 

ditto, ditto. 

Itnti 

... ditto. 

Rulinlalcnra 

ditto, ditto. 

Jlsmilal 

... ditto. 

Bingo 

ditto, ditto. 

Ratuuiyu 

Biitlunlo 

... ditto. 

... ditto. 

Itammiad-Uril-rara- 

satiba 

Travancoro. 

Itiingadi 

... ditto, Central India. 

Sapl-Sluitf 

Bengal. 

Kaini) 

... Kangara. 

Hagai 

ditto. 

.Bukins 

... ditto. 

Sogai 

dilto. 

Rambo 

... ditto. 

Hangamini 

ditto. 

llanawali 

... Cashmere. 

Hadlra Vagisi 

ditto. 

Raj dan 

... ditto. 

Sirabliava Kuliu ... 

ditto. 

Roi 

... ditto, Kit muon. 

Hwalcrito 

ditto. 

Kngi 

... ditto. 

Hhashtapimwlia ... 

ditto. 

Rakliyan 

... ditto. 

Saptamipimialia ... 

ditto. 

Bayi 

... ditto. 

Sarvanandi 

ditto. 

II aval 

... ditto. 

Baptnsliati 

ditto. 

llalcltsfta 

... ditto. 

Hbnshani ... 

Orissa. 

Boilathiye 

... Jammu, Jasrota. 

Satapasti 

ditto. 

Bod 

... ditto, ditto. 

Senapati 

ditto. 

TRojtmiyo 

ditto, ditto. 

Slirotiya 

ditto, Tirlioot. 


G 
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BRAHMANIC'AL TRIBES AMD THEIR LOCALITIES .—(Coniin tied ) 


IScahmamcal Tribes. Louihtles. 


Shath-patlu 

... Oiissa. 

Hlioi ong’i 

... ditto. 

Shabntb 

... ditto. 

Shauthra 

... ditto. 

Sharangi 

... ditto. 

Sreny 

... ditto. 

Sap/mkotiya 

... Nepal. 

Sattyal 

... ditto. 

Saivul 

... ditto. 

Singyal 

... ditto. 

Soli 

... ditto. 

Suberi 

... ditto. 

Simldiara 

... ditto, 

Sidkyal 

... ditto. 

Ratal a 

... ditto. 

Sindlm 

... ditto, 

Sliipa 

... ditto. 

Sail an 

... ditto, 

Sidhuli 

... ditto. 

Saralri 

... Tirlioot, 

Siilcari 

... ditto. 

Sri Manriyor 

... Belmv, 

Sooh 

... North-Western Provinces, 

Serlnipuri 

... ditto. 

Saklinej 

... ditto, Ondli. 

SampOj or Sape 

ditto, ditto. 

Samadnri 

... ditto, ditto, Groinickpore. 

Silasam Dliamouli 

... ditto, Gorruckpore. 

Sat 

... ditto, ditto. 

Siijam 

... ditto, ditto, Ondli. 

Suhagaura 

... ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Shamireji 

... ditto, ditto. 

Shiva-man 

... ditto. 

Saka-wi-Blmrgu 

... ditto. 

S«ara-tanr 

... ditto. 

Sankarv?ar 

... ditto. 

Sakanvar 

... ditto. 

Shivali 

... Oudli, 

Singvra 

... ditto, 

Singilava 

... ditto. 

Sisira 

... ditto. 


Hi n/mtoiicul 'I'ubei,. Localities. 

Hiuani 

... Ondli. 

Snliankor 

... ditto. 

Sila 

... ditto. 

Suit an in 

... ditto. 

Suganti 

... ditto. 

Si'iugai'jHiri 

... ditto. 

Silapuvi 

... ditto. 

Sri raj purl 

... ditto, N. \V. Province/. 

Sunbaul;t,ovSumuii'a ditto. 

Sonlliianva 

... ditto, Moinilahin], N W. 
Provinces. 

Sid;fidwipi, or Mu- 

gadli 

... Old M.igmlh Oountiy. 

Scngardaro 

... 

SankfiMr 


Sanvaiiya, or 

Saiju- 

pari 

... l'Voiu the North of the Snr- 
,ju to Allahahad, lioiiuro-, 
ami Itundolkhnnd, (tup 1 
rnt, Uiijjmtana. 

Sanhdhiyn, 

. Rohilklmnd to Ow/ilioi, 
Rajputana, Gujciat. 

Sawalaldii 

... Bonaiob Province. 

Sri (ianr 

... Delhi, Noel, (iiijorul, Pul/ 
Innpur. 

Shim titli a 

... Kuninon. 

Sathiya 

... Aluv./i flam agar, Huharanjmr, 
North-West. 

Simmamval 

... ditlo, ditto, ditto. 

Suraliya 

... ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Swuini 

... Rohilldtiuid, ffpjMir and 
Control Doali, 

iSamadiya 

■ . ditto, ditto, 

Bandaya 

••• ditto, ditto. 

Sing’ia 

... ditto, ditto. 

Sfirasivat 

... North-woef, of Doili(Som- 
Lay, ditch, Unjorat, L,,j 
imtaua, (Jontrnl l- n ,. 
vinous. 

Suradhwaj 

••• Punjab. 

Sutrak 

... ditto. 
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PRATTMANIOAL TRIPES AN]) THEIR LOCALITIES .-(Continued.) 


!U ahnmnkul Tribes. Localities. 
Sarnia ... Punjab. 

Kliuri ... ditto. 


Sliiima-Poire 

Singlio-Poiro 

Shamil Dfisi 

Not pal 

Bhi'idhitru 

Bodhi 

Sangiul 

Sandhi 

S nni u 

Sudan 

Sah iij) ml 

Kunldiatro 

Btilivnlmii 

Sitt'val iyn 

Boyavi 

Sanwnl 

Haili 

Bangar 

Sting 

Similar 

Suddi 

Solid 

Simnayi 

Sarad 

Sumnol 

Sol 

Snpoliyo Padlio 

Satotro 

Samnotvo 

Sudlirnliyo 

flndatkiyo 

SukUe 

Sngdol 

Suraaolial 

Shashgotva 

Sirkhaudiyo 

Solum 

Sarook 

Sothado 


ditto. 

ditto. 

difclo. 

ditto, Scinde. 
ditto, Iloahyarpur. 
ditto. 

ditto, .Jammu. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto, ditto. 

ditto. 

dll to. 

ditto. 

ditto, 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

K fm gam. 

lloshyarpur. 

ditto, Punjab, Jammu, 

ditto. 

ditto. 

Jammu, Janrota, 
ditto, ditto, 
ditto, ditto, 
ditto, ditto, 
ditto, ditto, 
ditto, ditto, 
ditto, ditto, 
ditto, ditto, 
ditto, ditto, 
ditto, ditto, 
ditto, ditto, 
ditto, ditto, 
ditto, ditto. 


Brahnumical Tribes. Localities. 

Sigar ... Jammu, Jasrola. 

Saniliasau ... ditto, ditto. 

Suluiuuiyo ... ditto, ditto. 

Sol lie ... ditto, ditto. 

Saguniye ... ditto, ditto. 

Kanhocli ... ditto, ditto. 

Sum ... Cashmere. 

Shargnl ... ditto. 

Haimpuri ... ditto. 

Sliakdar ... ditto. 

Buraplt ... ditto. 

Saiynd ... ditto. 

Sapliai ... ditto. 

Saphaya ... ditto. 

Sahib ... ditto. 

Subanj ... ditto. 

Sibbi ... ditto. 

Singai'i ... ditto. 

Sajavul ... ditto. 

SliiU ... ditto. 

Shall ... ditto. 

Salman ... ditto. 

Shah ... ditto. 

Bikini ... ditto, 

Sihavaila ... ftsjputuiia. 

Srivantft ... ditto. 

Sanavava ... ditto, Marwar. 

Satikwal ... ditto, ditto. 

Sawug ditto, ditto, 

Sanchoro ditto, Simchorc. 

Shrikari ... Scinde. 

Shikarpuri ... ditto. 

Sarsadh ... ditto. 

Sauyasi Central Provinces. 

Saypur ... Bundolkhand, 

Sikhwal ... Ajmoro, Jeypare. 

Saohora ... Onteb, Gujcrat, Pahlunpnr, 

Rajputana. 

Siddhpura Audiohya Gujerat, 

Bikov Audichya ... ditto. 

Sathodra ... ditto. 
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BRAHMANICAL TRIBES AND TEEIR LOGAUTlVM-((Mlmie<l.) 


Brahmunical Tribes. Localities. 


Soratbi 

. Gujerat. 

Somapai a 

ditto. 

Sajodhra 

ditto. 

SindJiuvala, or Sim 


hava 

ditto. 

Si i Mali 

ditto, Paklunpui, 
tana, Marwar. 

Stluteslia 

ditto. 

Skevada 

ditto. 

Sahabra Audickya 

Palilunpur. 

Sintare 

Bombay, Konkan, 

Kunkale 

ditto, ditto. 

Sitkore 

ditto, ditto. 

Sahasrabuclhe 

ditto, ditto. 

Soman a 

ditto, ditto. 

Sidhye 

ditto, ditto. 

Sovani 

ditto, ditto. 

Sane 

ditto, ditto. 

Sarato 

ditto, ditto. 

Sutuva 

ditto, ditto. 

Sathya 

ditto, ditto. 

Savarakara 

ditto, ditto. 

Satakara 

ditto, ditto. 

fiende 

ditto, ditto. 

Smilrtha 

Deklian, Mysore. 

Saktya 

Mysore. 

Shaiva 

ditto. 

Saura 

ditto. 

Sopara 

Makratta Country. 

Skenevi 

ditto. 

Savaske 

ditto. 

Sanket 

Tamil Districts. 

Skivelri 

Carnatic. 

Sira fid 

ditto. 

Sringeri 

ditto. 

Sri-rangnpataa 

ditto. 

Saijapurun 

ditto. 

Syamraj-nagaram 

ditto. 

Shirali 

Tuln Country. 

Snttiyaamngala 

Madura. 

Savaiyan 

ditto. 


JlmhmuniciU 

Ttibes. I.orn,lilu s. 

Sol inn 

... Maduia. 

Sri Vaialmuvn 

... Mysoie 

Sirimul 

... ditto. 

Shniva 

... ildlo. 

Sankcli 

... ditto. 

Shaktiya 

. . ditto 

Haura 

... ditto. 

Tripurusha 

... Bengal 

Tcmrakoti 

... Nepal. 

Teva I’nuya 

... ditto, 

Tmiil Sinn 

... ditto. 

Tnkucha 

... ditto. 

Tali 

... ditto. 

Titruka 

... ditto. 

Tlinkura 

... Tirboot, 

Thalainnirao 

... Huliar. 

Tnko 

... Oudli. 

To ray a 

... ditto. 

Tnlnvu 

... ditto. 

Tibaiya 

... ditto. 

Tevanta 

... ditto. 

Tavakpuri 

... ditto. 

Teraka 

... ditto. 

Tiptlii 

... ditto. 

Tevarasi Parbhaknr ditto. 

Tara 

... ditto. 

Tnri 

... North-Western Provinces, 

Tripliala 

... ditto, Oiomiclqioro, 

Trigoimit 

... ditto, ditto, 

Tilaura 

... ditto, ditto. 

Tusawa 

... ditto, 

Tilari 

... Jvmnaon. 

Tripati 

Eoliilkliand, Orisna, Upper 

O'_ 

mnl Central Doab. 


iaga »oab, Rolulkluvnd, "DAW, 

Punjab. 

Tliutarayan ... Ajmore, J'oyporo, 


Tikhe 

... Punjab. 

Tikhe-Ando 

... ditto, 

Teri 

... ditto, 
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BRAUM ANTCAL TRIBES AND TT-IEIR LOCALITIES.— (Continual.) 


Bruit minimi Tribes 

. Localities. 

Tukht-Laladi 

Punjab. 

Tiddi 

ditto. 

Tiviini 

ditto. 

Tripane 

ditto. 

To j pal 

ditto. 

Tinnni 

ditto. 

Tole 

ditto, Cashmere. 

Tote 

ditto, ditto. 

Tiiiiiiiini 

ditto. 

Tinganivate 

ditto. 

Tn llan 

ditto. 

Tiignlc 

ditto. 

Tail 

ditto. 

Tlianik 

Ifosliyarpiir. 

Tills. 

ditto. 

Tandi 

ditto, 

Ty all aye 

ditto. 

Tliappo 

.lamiim, Jasvota. 

Tii-par 

ditto, ditto. 

Thanrmolre 

ditto, ditto. 

Thanmath 

ditto, ditto. 

Thakure Purohit ... 

ditto, ditto. 

Tiltltu 

Caslimore, 

Tm-ki 

ditto. 

Tholal 

ditto. 

Traehal 

ditto. 

Tund 

ditto, 

Toll 

ditto. 

Trakari 

ditto. 

Thanthan 

ditto. 

Thaur 

ditto. 

Tong 

ditto. 

Trapuraya 

ditto. 

Tlmpal 

ditto. 

Tolkiya Audiehya... 

Gnj ornt. 

Tangamodiya 

ditto. 

Talajiyn 

ditto, 

Trilotya 

ditto. 

Titrnga 

ditto. 

Tapodann 

ditto. 

Tappodaa 

Pahlunpur. 


J'rnhmnical Tribes. Localities. 

Thatlie 

Bombay, Konkau. 

Tul apu the 

ditto, ditto. 

Thosara 

ditto, ditto. 

Taitra 

ditto, ditto. 

Tavanalcara 

ditto, ditto. 

'L’akale 

ditto, ditto. 

Tilliaka 

ditto, ditto. 

Tliankant 

ditto, ditto. 

Teuekiira 

ditto, ditto. 

Thorata 

ditto, ditto. 

Tike 

ditto, ditto. 

Trigul 

Mahratta Country. 

Tilluva 

Tula Country. 

Tannaiyar 

Tamil Districts. 

Tannamuayar 

ditto. 

Tilagbitniyani 

Telugn Country. 

Taihuiga 

ditto, north and west of 

Tlialiya 

Teudubi 

Madras, Gnjurat, Mar- 
war, Central Provinces. 

Madura. 

Tannayira 

ditto. 

Thilli Murayiratthal 

ditto. 

Thengalei 

ditto. 

Telaganlu 

Mysore. 

Uhiki 

Bengal. 

XJtkala, or TJriya ... 

Orissa, Gujerat, Central 

Ukniyal 

Provinces, Bengal, Nepal, 
Benares, Yiaagapatam. 
Nepal. 

Uphaltopi 

ditto. 

Ur wav 

Boliar. 

Usrainn 

Oudb. 

Unaiyan 

North-Western Provinces. 

Umvi 

ditto, Oudb. 

Unehewale 

ditto, ditto. 

tJneliahaviya 

ditto, Gorruckporo. 

Uthashano ... 

Bimclolkliand. 

Ufcliauhiya 

Mathura. 

Udeniya 

Rohilkhaud, Upper and 


Central Doab, 
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BRAHMANICAL TRIBES AND THEIR UK THAT[ES.~/I A/H/ 


Bi ulanmuca' 1 

'vibes. Lucidities. 

Upaelho 

... Jammu. 

Udihal 

... ditto. 

Btriyal 

... ditto. 

Ukhal 

Cashmere. 

Ugra 

... ditto. 

Until 

... ditto. 

Unevala 

... Gujerat. 

UJambara 

... ditto. 

Uinale 

... Bombay, Ivonknn. 

Ugnla 

... ditto, ditto. 

Ukadave 

... ditto, ditto. 

Uttar adi 

... Mysore. 

V arendra 

... Bengal (north of Ganges). 

Vallabhi 

... ditto. 

Vanshaji 

... ditto. 

Vaidika 

... ditto, Assam. 

Vyasoktu 

... ditto. 

Vasta Gai 

... Nepal. 

Vasdol 

... ditto, 

Varadi 

... Berar. [North-West. 

Yidhata 

... Muzaffarnagar, Saharan pur, 

Vajare 

ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Yaidya 

... Punjab. 

Vatte-Potre 

... ditto. 

Vinayaka 

... ditto. 

Vasudeva 

... ditto. 

Vashishtha 

... ditto. 

Virar 

... ditto. 

Yyiisa 

... ditto, Bombay, Konkan, 
Rohilkhand, Upper and 
Central Doab. 

Visht Prot 

... Kangara. 

Vedve 

... ditto. 

Vautade 

... Hosliyarpur. 

Villi andek 

... Jammu, Jaarota. 

Vaugan 

... Cash mere. 

Vagan a 

... ditto. 

Vaislmava 

... ditto. 

Vanya 

... ditto. 

Vanti 

... ditto. 

Vattila 

... ditto. 

Vas 

... ditto. 


Jlvahnuniicul Tribes. f.nvaliiies. 


Variki 

.. Cashmere. 

Vichari 

.. ditto. 

Vagari 

.. ditto, Rajputanss, 

Vatula 

.. Gujarat, 

Valmiki 

.. ditto. 

Vishalnagara 

. ditto. 

Vadanayara 

.. ditto. 

Vagndiya Andiel 

a ditto. 

Volfidra, or Vorfu 

a ditto. 

Vayara 

, ditto. 

Viuoda 

. Bombay, Konkan. 

Vinjhyo 

• ditto, ditto, 

V artakn 

. ditto, ditto. 

Volanakura 

. ditto, ditto. 

Vklwansii 

. ditto, ditto. 

Vidasuro 

. ditto, ditto, 

Vaisanipaynna 

. ditto, ditto. 

Vidya 

. ditto, ditto. 

Vatso 

. ditto, ditto. 

Vodekara 

. ditto, ditto, 

Varnasalu 

. Tolngu Country. 

Velanadu 

. ditto. 

Vcnginadu 

. ditto. 

Vedinadu 

. ditto. 

Vellanati 

. ditto. 

Vegiuuti 

. ditto. 

Vadabal 

Madura. 

Vadadeaa 

ditto. 

Vatthiyarual 

ditto. 

Vadagaloi 

. ditto, 

Vclnad 

Mysore. 

Veginad 

ditto. 

Vangipuram 

. ditto. 

Vadama 

ditto. 

Warm a 

Tamil Districts. 

Yamadagni 

Rohilkhand and Do 

Yasraj 

Punjab. 

Yamyo 

ditto, 

Yantradhavi 

Jammu. 

Yachh 

Cashmere, 

Yajnikyala 

Gujarat, Telingaim. 

Yajuvvedi 

Mahratta Country. 
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This list ol Bralnmtnicnl tribes ;in<l clans, although long, is by no means 
exhaustive, and it is not unlikely there, are, iu some parts of the country, especially 
in Southern India, not a few which have not been recorded. Yet, if they were 
known they would, in all likelihood, only strengthen the impressions produced by 
a careful investigation into, and analysis of, those now given. The diversity of 
names in the list is a singular phenomenon, considering that the Brahmans profess 
to belong to one family, to be associated together in the closest intimacy, and to 
be altogether dissociated from the rest, of the human family. Yet hi fact the profes¬ 
sion of unity, as already shown, is merely nominal, and is in reality a monstrous 
perversion of the truth. 1 lundreds of these tribes, if not at enmity with one another, 
cherish mutual dist rust and antipathy to such a degree, that they arc socially 
separated from one another as far as if is possible for them to be,—as much as Brah¬ 
mans are from the lowest, outcasts,—neither eating nor drinking together, nor 
intermarrying, and only agreed iu matters of religion, and in the determination to 
maintain the pride and secular dominnney of their order. The Brahmans display 
all the. vices of a, family divided against itself with more than ordinary intensity, 
for each one presumes on his purity of caste and birth, and ailed ,h the airs and 
ostentation of an eldest son and heir. 


With some exceptions the designations of these numerous tribes are geogra¬ 
phical and local. For example, the Brahmans of Cashmere, if judged simply by 
the names of their separate elans, would seem, for the most part, to have no con¬ 
nexion whatever with Brahmans elsewhere. The same statement may be made of 
the Brahmans of the Punjab, of the North-Western Provinces, of Bengal, of Bom¬ 
bay, of the Dekhan, and of many other parts of India. A very large number of 
these names are simply of local interest and value ; and those which are not, must 
not, however, bo regarded as necessarily of general importance. There is no 
feature of the, Brabmameal priesthood more supremely characteristic of the entire 
race than this, that the Brahmans have utterly lost their federalism, and are now 
split up into an infinite number of divisions, with no common’bond of brother¬ 
hood between, them beyond the conviction that while they do not agree among 
themselves they, to the same extent precisely, do not agree with all other castes 
below them. So far as their separation from other Hindu castes, and their 
assumed superiority over them, arc concerned, they are Brahmans of the same 
fraternity, and yet internally they are, at the same time, distracted by all the feuds, 
antipathies, and jealousies of all the castes combined. 

Most of the names of clans are derived from places or individuals, and only 
a very small proportion are generic, and allude to the broad relations of Brah- 
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monism ; thus revealing the widespread desire of Brahmans to uiak<' lid le neeounl 
of, if not to drop entirely, their historical and common associations, and to elevate 
into great importance the petty interests of small communities. They think 
more of a village than of a nation, and of a name ol local celebrity than ol (hi 1 
famous names which for ages have been in the mouths of Hindus ol every caste 
throimhont the land. Could there be again in India, as there used to be in former 
times, assemblies of Brahmans from all parts of the country, for the discus¬ 
sion of some important subject connected with religion and philosophy, such 
assemblies would he of the most motley character, and would be marked by dis¬ 
cord and suspicion. Indeed, the absence of such assemblies, and their impossi¬ 
bility in these days, are a proof, if any were needed, of the universal disiutogral ion 
of the Brahmanical race. 

It is unquestionable that, in many ways, some Brahmanical tribes have gra 
dually become degenerate, by alliances with low castes, by excommunication, and 
even by connexion with people of another language, and another religion. Such 
words as Pathan, Pir, Hussaini, and the like, which are especially in use among 
Mahomedans, sound peculiar as designating Brahmanical tribes ; and it is dilli- 
cult not to believe that they owe their origin to nimtllianvw formed between 
Brahmans and Mahomedans. 

The numerous Brahmanical tribes scattered over the Peninsula, notwithstand¬ 
ing the manifest paradox, are, as already stated, one groat family. So far as 
their supreme attachment to Hinduism, and their intense belief in the superiority 
of their order, are concerned, but in no other sense, they are one family - a family, 
however, as shown above, divided into hundreds of factions through internal dis¬ 
sension and corruption. This family has two branches—Gaur and Dravira- - each 
of which is separated into five very extensive tribes. The live (lam* tribes are 
located in Northern India, in the country to the north, north-east,, and north-west 
of the River Narbuddha. The live Dravira tribes are situated to the south, south¬ 
east, and south-west of that river. 

The five Gaur tribes are: (1) Kanoujiya, or Jvanyakubja ; (2) Saras wat •, 
(3) Gaur; (4) Maithila ; (5) Otkala. The five Dravira tribes are: (1) Maha¬ 
rashtra ; (2) Tailanga, or Andhra ; (3) Dravira ; (4) Karnata ; (5) Gurjar, 

_ Tlle Kanoujiya Brahmans arc so called from the old kingdom of Kanouj, in 
which they were originally established. They are spread over a largo portion of 
the North-Western Provinces and the whole of Oudh. A detailed account of 
these Brahmans will be found in the first volume of this work. 
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Tin; Saraswata Brahmans derive tlieir name from the Saraswati river, anciently 
flowing in tin; north-west, of India, but now dried up. It was a famous stream, 
and is frequently referred to in Hindu annals. The Saraswata Brahmans lived on 
its banks, and gradually spread over tbe Punjab, where they are still the most 
numerous Bralnnauical tribe. It has lour great divisions, an account of each of 
which is given in the eighth Chapter of the hirst Part of the former volume. The 
subdivisional tribes of these Brahmans are represented alphabetically in the list 
above, to the number of upwards of four hundred and fifty. These it has not 
boon considered necessary to reproduce in the Chapter on the Castes of the Punjab, 
in the present volume. The Saraswata Brahmans are found to some extent in 
many other parts of India, but their proper home is the Punjab. They arc a very 
ancient race, and undoubtedly belong to the earliest Hindu settlers in India. 


The Gaur tribe is one of the. principal, divisions of the great Gaur family. 
Strangely enough, it occupies two distinct geographical positions, namely Bengal, 
more, especially its central districts, and a largo tract in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi. Which country was entered first, is a moot question. The Gaur Brah¬ 
mans of Bengal have a tradition that their ancestors in a remote period left their 
own lands on the west and came into Bengal. The difficulty, however, is not one 
confined to the place first occupied by the Gaur Brahmans, but is also connected 
with their designation. It does not appear whether these Brahmans gave their 
name originally to the ancient kingdom of Gaur in Bengal, and to its famous capi¬ 
tal, the vast ruins of which still astonish the traveller ; or whether the city and 
kingdom gave the name Gaur to these migratory Brahmans, a name, it should be 
remembered, applied not simply to one gTcat division of Northern Brahmans, but 
likewise to tbe entire family of Northern Brahmans of every denomination, from 
the banks of the Indus in the west to the banks of the Brahmaputra in the east. 
Oolebrooke says, that “the Brahmans of Bengal arc avowed colonists from Ivanouj.” 
This statement, if true, as 1 believe it to be, would make the Gaur Brahmans of 
Delhi and Bengal a branch of the Kanoujiya Brahmans. 

The Maitlula Brahmans are attached to Tirhoot, and generally the northern 
part of Bohar. They are also found elsewhere, as in Bengal, Nepal, the Central 
Provinces, and the North-Western Provinces, where they arc regarded in the light 
of strangers or adventurers, who have left their own country. The Maithihis are 
considered by many other Brahmans, as well as by many other classes of Hindus, 
as of an inferior order, and therefore do not command the respect given to Brah¬ 
mans of higher caste. 
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The Btkaia Brahmans belong to the country of the Briyas, <>r Orissa, where 
they engage in agriculture, trade, house-building, and other secular occupations, 
l'rec from the prejudices adhering to most Brahmans elsewhere, and Iherelore 
largely free from the pride and arrogance commonly seen in the entire order in oilier 
parts ol' India. The TJriya country is famous for its aueieut and splendid temples, 
and for its places of pilgrimage; Jagannath, one of the most sacred places of pil¬ 
grimage in all India, being within its borders. These Brahmans are di\ ided into 
three great branches— superior, interior, and Sreny Brahmans ; but (hey may lie 
contemplated, however, simply in two aspects,—(he strict, and the ' 


ax. 


These five principal tribes of Northern Brahmans contain an innneinc 
number of subdivisional tribes aud clans more or less connected with the 
common stock, and yet in many cases so separated from one another as to 
hold no mutual intercourse, and to retain only a traditional knowledge of their 
original union. Some are large and important tribes with numerous rainilioulions, 
exhibiting all the independence and self-conlidenee of primitive races. One of 
these is the great Cashnnri tribe, which in reality consists of u bundle of tribes. 
Cashmere is a country largely appropriated by Brahmans, as it is exclusively 
inhabited by them and the Mahomedan population. The lower clauses are Malio- 
medans, but ail the Hindus are Brahmans. I t is undoubted that Cashmere is one 
of the original seats of the Brahmans in India. Such being the ease I here is 
every reason for the belief, that the present Brahmans, who haw 1 nolorioud^ 
kept themselves distinct from all other races, whether of Iho hills or of the plains, 
are the lineal descendants of the earliest Brahman immigrnnls into Cashmere. As 
a rule, they are educated, intelligent, and clever. More than two hundred of 
their subordinate tribes are given in the list. Another extensive Bruluuuuieal 
tribe is that of Nepal, consisting of nearly a hundred dans, which are now dis¬ 
tinct from all other Brahmans, although their traditions state that they are a 
branch of the Kanoujiyas. Again, the Ivurmaohali Brahmans of the hilly 
province of Kumaon are a numerous and separate people, once belonging, accord¬ 
ing to the opinion of some persons, to the Gams Proper. Moreover, the Ghaubi 
Brahmans of Mathura, and the Sakadwipi, or Magadh Brahmans, and oilier import¬ 
ant tribes, with a multitude of clans of their own, holding themselves aloof from 
one another and from all Brahmans not recognized ns belonging to their individual 
fraternities, have doubtless at various periods left the original family stock, anil 
commenced a history for themselves. 


e arrive, therefore, at this general conclusion, that the Northern Brahmans, 
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whatever denomination they at the present, day belong, are offshoots of the five 
cat, northern tribes, which again originally were one family and household. The 
■xt great family of Brahmans with, its five prolific branches is the Dravira 
imul over the Dcbhan. 

The first of those is the Maharashtra, an account of whose complicated divi- 
ons and subdivisions is given in the Chapters on the Bombay Tribes and Castes. 

The, Tailanga or Andhra Brahmans, arc indigenous to the Tclugu country, 
om the Northern Cirears to Bellary and the eastern districts of Hyderabad, 
hey have eight principal tribes, which hold no social intercourse with one 
milter ; and each of these tribes embraces a considerable number of clans. They 
re not celebrated for learning, only a very few of them being able to rood tin* 
odas. 


The Dravira Brahmans are those peculiar to the Tamil and Maliyaliiu speak- 
ig districts, among the provinces to flic south of the Indian Peninsula. They 
re fairly learned, although many, like their brethren in the north, are engaged 
11 secular pursuits. Tamil literature is rich and varied ; but many Sudras have 
nntrihiited to it, and the Abbe Dubois affirms that it lias been chiefly cultivated 
>y them. The Dmvirus yield to no other Brahmans in the severe strictness with 
rivieh they observe caste rules and ceremonies. They are sternly opposed to the 
emarriago of widows, and to all social reform, and are the most rigid and resolute 
onserva lives in the whole world. This large tribe has at least ten great branches, 
o each of which many clans are attached. They have the character of being a 
mitod and homogeneous people, much more so, for the most part, than. Brahmans 
u other parts of India. 


The Karnata Brahmans arc Brahmans of the Carnatic,—that is, of the tract of 
country in which Ounareao is chiefly spoken. Unlike the Dravira Brahmans, who 
tre remarkable for their pride and stiffness, the Karnata Brahmans intermingle 
with other castes with considerable freedom, and do not assume that extreme and 
werbeaving arrogance for which Brahmans almost everywhere arc notorious. 
Many are in the public offices, or are cultivators of the soil. What they have by 
such pursuits lost in caste, they have gained hi general esteem and respect. The 
tribe is divided into two great branches, with eight principal subdivisions, con¬ 
taining as usual a multitude of clans. 


The Gurjar Brahmans are particularly described in the Chapters on the Tribes 
and Castes,of G ujcraL. Further details respecting all these leading tribes, and of 
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some of their prominent divisions, will be found in the 
ical Tribes in the first volume of this work. 


Chapters on (he Brahman- 


It should be remarked that, as all the five great distinguishing tribes 
of the Dravira Brahmans belong to one family, they include a number of other 
Brahmanical tribes in Southern India, which informer times were, associated with 
them, and, like many Brahmanical tribes in Northern India which have separated 
from the Gram* stock and taken root hi their own strength, have at various 
epochs left the family group and established themselves as distinct and 
independent tribes. Nevertheless, they cannot deny their early historical associa¬ 
tions. Thus the South Indian Brahmans in all their ramifications, with certain 
exceptions, such as tribes formed from union with lower castes,—in which cases, 
they are not Brahmans at all, however they may have adopted the appellation,-— are 
in reality one primitive community, though separated into a multitude of clans 
and tribes more or less alien to one another. 


An important question remains, namely, how far arc the two great Brahman - 
ical families of G-aurs and Draviras ctlinologionlly connected V There is no doubt 
respecting their separation and disunion, and of the utter and complete estrange¬ 
ment between them, (an example on a large scale of the same absolute estrange, 
meat between hundreds of smaller tribes of which these two families are com¬ 
posed,) in this year of grace 1879. Yet were they always so distinct ? A partial 
answer to this question may be speedily given. Two of (he principal Dravira 
tribes—the Maharashtra and the Gurjar—may at once be disposed of. 11 is beyond 
all dispute that these Brahmans are from North-Western India, and, consequently, 
were formerly one with the Gaur tribes. Moreover, the two languages spoken by 
them—Mahratti and Gujerati—like the languages of the Gaurs, are both derived 
from Sanskrit. In other words, the five Gaur tribes, and also the Maharashtra, 
and Gurjar tribes, are all Aryan in origin. 

The remaining three Dravira tribes,—namely Tailanga, Dravira, and Kama! a, 
—speak Dravidiau languages, having no affinity whatever with Sanskrit and its 
derivative tongues. Nevertheless, their sacred language, which they all mores or 
less study, is Sanskrit; and in this respect, therefore, they resemble the Brahmans 
to the north, north-west, and west of themselves. The common belief, based on 
good grounds, is, that languages of Northern India derived from Sanskrit, have 
acquired many of their peculiar dialectic changes through contact with the lan¬ 
guages of aboriginal tribes which they eventually superseded, and yet; that in 
their strongest features they have continued to retain their original Sanskrifcie type. 
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Hie aboriginal races of SouLliem India, on the contrary, by reason of the com¬ 
parative sparsity of Aryan immigration from the nortli, were able to bold fast 
their own languages, winch became in fact the languages of the primitive 
Aryan settlors, alike of Brahmans and of castes below them. It has thus come to 
pass, that Dravidian, in some form, whether Tamil, Tclugu, Canarese, or Maliyalim, 
is spoken and written by the inhabitants of Southern India, aboriginal and non- 
aboriginal, Hindu and non-Hindu, Brahman, Pariah, and Shamir. 

I f this were the only guide we had, wo should be led to the belief that the 
Brahmans of Southern India wore not Aryans, but Dravidians. In cast of counte¬ 
nance and general pkjxtqnr, they are, however, manifestly akin to Northern 
Brahmans, and not to the Dravidian races. Although differences will be seen, 
still there is confessedly a much closer resemblance between Southern and Northern 
Brahmans than between Brahmans of Bengal, who arc frequently of dark com¬ 
plexion and of small stature, and Brahmans of the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh, who are light in colour, and of tall and commanding figure. But this 
slatoment is not merely true in regard to Brahmans, but is also true in respect of 
a large proportion of Hindus,—-that is, of castes below Brahmanieal, within the 
pale of Hinduism, in Southern India. Physically they approach much more 
nearly to Aryan types than to Dravidian. When it is added, that the prevalent 
traditions in the south show that Brahmans and other Hindus immigrated thither 
in small batches from the north and north-west of India during a considerable 
period in primitive times, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion, that, nearly all 
this great class of the community is in fact ethnologically allied to the Hindus 
of the north. 

We may consequently look upon the Brahmans of the south, in spite of their 
rigid exclusiveness, of their differences in language and customs, and of other 
peculiarities, as of the same family originally as Brahmans in the north. Not a 
few spurious Brahmans are to be found in both regions ; yet I believe that, in the 
main, the great Brahmanieal community, of many tribes and languages, scattered 
over the whole of India, is one and the same people, who have preserved the purity 
of their blood with, on the whole, wonderful success. 
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Section II—THE RAJPOOT TRIBES 

Foe an account of the social condition of Hie Rajpoots, and of sonic of I heir 
peculiar customs, the reader is rcfciTcd 1o Part IT, Cliaplcr I, of the previous 
volume. The succeeding twelve chapters of that work arc dcseripthe of the 
Rajpoot tribes of the North-Western Provinces. 

In former times the Rajpoots ruled over an extensive region in North- 
Western and Central India, which was divided into numerous principalities own¬ 
ing allegiance to the heads of many tribes. Rut, (lie successive lMaliomodan inva¬ 
sions gradually undermined their power, which was completely overthrown at the 
great battle of Tliancshwar in the year 119 d, which ended in the total defeat of iYtlhi 
Raj, and the ruin of his army. Nevertheless, although beaten, I lie Rajpoots were 
not destroyed, and while in many eases losing their ancestral possessions, and driven 
far away from their homes, the tribes themselves were not seriously atfeeted in 
their inner life and character. 


It is true that, first or last, not a few Rajpoots, under the pressure of their 
Mahomedan rulers, and in order to ingratiate themselves wit h them, embraced 
the religion of their conquerors, still the tribes, though losing some of their 
members, continued as before. Indeed, commonly the renegades, while adopting 
another faith, were anxious to maintain some kind of association and intercourse 
with the tribes to which their forefather's belonged, and were permitted to do mi. 
For example, at an important marriage, or on occasion of a great festival, which 
concerned a whole tribe, its Mahomedan offshoots were invited to he present, an 
honour which they gladly accepted. And such customs still exist. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Rajpoots have not been ambitious to plant, 
themselves all about India like the Brahmans, a few, however, are found .scattered 
about Southern India. Rut their homo is in the north, especially in the nort h- 
west, where they possess an authority, derived from their numbers, imliquily, 
weal tlx, and prestige, of a special nature. 

The native rulers of this tract, together with a large number of the principal 
landowners, belong to the Rajpoot community. They consequently possess great, 
local weight and influence, and are looked up to by other Hindus as their natural 
leaders. The head of a clan is a chief of no mean political authority, which all 
acknowledge, and to which they willingly submit. 

The following list, like that of the .Brahmanical tribes, is an attempt to 
gather together all the tribes and clans of Rajpoots, and to show their distribu¬ 
tion in the country. It is confessedly imperfect, notwithstanding the earnest 
efforts of the author to make it complete. 
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RAJPOOT TRIBES AND TIIEIR LOCALITIES. 


Rajpoot Tribes. 

Localities. 

Aid 

Bust,oo. 

AKaliwaus 

ditto. 

AguG 

ditto. 

Agnstwar 

Mauhgiibni and Have]?, 
Benares Distriet. 

Anu.nr (Tamil) 

Madras Presidency. 

Arasu 

Mysore. 

Auudiya 

Itiieporc. 

Ainethiyft 

Benares, Oudli, Azirngarh. 

Ajiini 

On teh. 

Amur 

ditto. 

Awasya 

Hoslmngabad. 

Akawat 

ITiravati, 

Akhirajpota 

ditto. 

Admora 

lliijpulana. 

A ^uy !i«'b 

Bikimir. 

Amargai'h 

ivarauli. 

A bra 

Oulcli. 

Barwav 

Miijliosi, Maniar, Bus tee, 
Ghazipove District. 

Baghol 

Bin'll, or Bhfilfi Sul¬ 

Agra, Furrnulcaliad, Etawah, 
Allahabad, Busleo, tte- 
wah, Banda, Mirzaporo, 
ILunirporo, J a n n p ore, 
Goruckporo, Sohilgporo, 
Cawnporo, Benares, Kao- 
pore, Baghelkhand, Mul- 

Iftiii. 

tan 

Bliadauriya,or Bliar- 

B nlandsbahr, Gornclqiorc, 
Allahabad, Bustoo. 

diwariya 

Agra,Gwalior, Furruekabad, 
Etawah, Fultehpore, Al¬ 
lahabad, Benares, Cawn- 
porc, lloehungabad, Raj- 
putana. 

Baehgoti, or Bach... 

Qiulh, Jamipore, Qornek- 
pore, Benares, Allahabad, 
Azimgarb, Futtehpore, 
Bustee. 


Rajpoot Tribes. 
Bais 


Biikhariya 


Bargyiin 


Localities. 

Mynpoory, Jitawali, Azim- 
garli, Furruckaliad, Fut- 
telipare, Allnliabad, IIa~ 
mtrpore, Baiswara in 
Oudli, Bulandshnhr, Ba- 
daon, Jliuusi, G ham pore, 
Oonao, Benares, Itaeporo, 
Iloshungabad. 

Bilkhar in Oudli, Dlinria- 
pore, Fargauuah of Go- 
rucltpore. 

Mynpoory, G li a ss i p o r e, 
Aziingarh. 


Bmidela, or Bun- 
del goti 


Bijhoniya 

Bijheriyn, 

Burhaiyu 

Bfiirihu 

Blmtliariya, or Ba- 
tauriya 

Bachal, or Bachal- 
go1,e 

Bisen 


Bundelkliaml, Bonarc s, 
Cawnporo, Agra, Banda. 
Jhtinsi, LitllaLporc, Iln- 
mirporc, Oudli, Bangor. 

J aun pore. 

Goruckporo. 

Aziwgavh, Rilcandarpoi'p, 
Bhadaon, Ghazipore. 

Benares. 

Jaunpore. 

Shahjehfinporo, Agra, Bena¬ 
res, Furruekabad. 

Allahabad, Q ornok p o r o, 
Jaunpore, A/.imgai'h, 
Cawnporo, Oudli, Fnttoh- 
pore, Benares, 


Biuitipliar ... Benares, Marialiu, Oawn- 

pore, Banda, Mirzapore, 
Oudli,Binulelkliand, Alla¬ 
habad, Ilamirporo, Rao- 
pore. 

Bhrigubansi ... Benares, Azimgarh. 

Buhatwuliya, or Bar- 
liauliya ,.. Bonarea (Barliaul), 
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RAJPOOT TRIBES AND THEIR LOUAL1TIES — ((hnlimtcd.) 


Rajpoot Tribes. 
Bbanwag 


Baheriya 

Bli atti 

Briliar 

Botnali 

Biwal 

Baurdah 

Barkhali 

Bbatfi 

Bbaradwaj 

Baman-Gaur 

Basreh. 

Bamtela 

Benafi 

Bijwfmi 

Barwatan 

Barkobas 

Bel war 

Bhagat 

Birhbas 

Barhgnya 

Bandlialgoti 

Belghatiya 

Bondiliar 

Bbat Rajah 

Bonondiya 

Badmund 

Baktnriya 

Bbatti-Ghjar 

Bhnrtiya 

Batar (Gftjar) 

Bijheniya 

Barellidn 

Baraclia 

Bhatola 

Bhansali 

Bhatia 

Ehojade 


Localities. 

... Benares, Jaunpore, Ghazi- 
pore (Saidporo Bliihi). 

... Mirzapore (Chnnar), ,Taun- 
poro (Gliisua), Otidli. 

... Saharanpore, Punjab, 
Cutch, Bikanir, Merwara. 
... Saharanpore. 

... ditto. 

... ditto. 

... ditto. 

... ditto. 

... ditto. 

... Etawab. 

... ditto. 

... Saharanpore. 

... Fumickabad. 

... Jaruiporo. 

... ditto. 

... ditto. 

... ditto. 

... Bustoo. 

... Gwalior. 

... Saharanpore. 

... Jaunpore. 

... Eustee. 

... ditto. 

... Madras Presidency. 

... ditto. 

... Baepore. 

... ditto. 

... ditto, 

... Benares, Bnlandshahr. 

... Mirzapore. 

... Saharanpore, Bijnonr. 

... Benares. 

... Oudh. 

... Cutch. 

• •• ditto. 

• ditto. 

... ditto. 

... ditto. 


Rajpoot Tubes 

I. oca lit i 

Bliamra 

... Cntcli. 

llolia 

... ditto. 

Barar 

... ditto. 

Bliambliiya 

... ditto. 

Borana 

... Pablunpur. 

B alack 

... ditto. 

Bias 

... ditto. 

Bagri 

... Hosliungabad. 

Bachania 

... ditto. 

Badul 

... ditto. 

Basnlia 

... ditto. 

Barodia 

... ditto. 

Banlcra 

... ditto. 

Bliojavrat 

... Xlaravati. 

Berisalot 

... ditto. 

Bika 

... Bikanir, 

Bidawnt 

... ditto, Jodhporo. 

Benirot 

... Bikanir. 

Birot 

... Mat war. 

Balawat 

... ditto. 

Bliannalot 

... Bai llliilurn. 

Biraxnot 

... Marwar. 

Bijawnt 

... ditto. 

Bhaureehtt 

... Rnjputniiu. 

Bagreclia 

... ditto. 

Birgujar 

... Joy pore, Manvur. 

Bartini 

... Kiirnuli, 

Barsang 

... Jcytmlmoro. 

Balbadharot 

... Joy pore. 

Bnnbirpota 

... ditto. 

Blmnkawat 

... ditto. 

Blmini'ujika 

... Bikanir. 

Bhajani 

... Shokhavati. 

Birpura 

... Lnnawarra. 

Bohila 

... Mewar, 

Bora 

... Mallani. 

Bida 

... ditto. 

Bandar 

• ditto. 

Bharakmal 

... ditto. 

Barecha 

... ditto. 

Birawa 

... ditto. 
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RAJPOOT TRIPES AND THEIR LOCALITIES —(Continual.) 


Ha/pool Ti dies 

.Localities, 

Bhaniya 

Mysore 

Baruva 

ditto. 

Blmssn Maliratla ... 

ditto. 

Bunn again 

ditto. 

Oluiihau . . 

Agra, Gwalior, Myupoory, 
Etawah, ft far war, Malani, 
Oudh, Bustoe, Benares, 
Ela]i, Cnwi) poro, Jann- 
poro, ltairakhol, Saharan- 
poro, Hamirpore, Allalia- 
biul, Rajpore, Pnrracko- 
bad, Bijnour, Bulatid- 
Blra.hr. 

Ohnndol 

Gwalior, Azimgarh, Miraa- 
pore, Farruckabod, Fut- 
tel 1 pore, Allahabad, J ann- 
pore, lfinntrpovc, Iiae- 
poro, Oudh, Benares. 

Chnraar-Ganr 

Etawah, Iloahungabnd. 

Ohundraban'ti 

Fultohporo, Busloe, Debra 
Lflii, Benares, Allababod 

Chnmoriya 

Jaunpore. 

Ohaupatkaus ... 

ditto. 

Ohanwans 

ditto. 

Obanchar 

lloshungabad. 

Ohoknr 

Saharan pore. 

Cliutii 

Scinde. 

OlmnUama 

Ratty war, Gujerat. 

Ohavara 

Oldiamundul, G a j o r a t, 
Ontcli. 

Oharadia 

Pahluujmr. 

Gli aura 

Ahmodabad, Gujerat, Catch, 
Paliluupur, Iloshunga- 
bad. 

Cluuiwau 

Wao, Gujerat, Culch, Pali- 
lanptir. 

Chib 

Ohttuaniya, or 01m- 

Panjab. 

namiyan 

Junnpore, Azimgarh, Go- 
niulrpore. 


Rajpoot Tribes. 
Olialukiya, or Solan- 

Localities. 

klii 

Etnli, Fiirruckabad, .laun- 
poie, Busteo, Benares, 
Marwar, Mallani, Hodinn- 
gabad, Cutcli, Pahhinpur, 

Chandrawat 

lloshungabad, Haravafi, 
Jeypove. 

Cliaupnta Kliambh . 

Jaunpore, Benares, Azim- 
garb. 

Ohakwam 

Gliaziporo (Kop^ohit). 

Chanesar 

Cutcli. 

Gbaud 

ditto. 

Gluigar 

ditto. 

Cluwara . . 

ditto. 

Ghaiupawat 

Marwar. 

Oliandawat 

Mowar. 

Cliatharbhojot 

.Joy pore. 

Ghifcragara 

Mysore. 

Lor 

Paldunpiu'. 

Lahollia 

ditto. 

Lioli 

ditto. 

Lhfikra . . 

Bah, Agra, Etawah, Etah. 

Liksliit or Dikliit... 

Eultehporo, Jaunpore, Hu- 
rairporo, Ajsinigarh, Oudh, 
Gliaziporo, Bundolldiand, 
Benaros, IIosluingabad. 

Uiorah 

Jaunpore, Pnhlnnpur, Ho- 
sluingabad. 

Laheyali 

Saharan pore. 

Dhamvat, or Dhnsat 

Jaunpore, Azimgarh, 

Dhrigubaasi 

ditto, Azimgarh, Benares, 
Mirzapore, Oudh. 

Lon wan 

Jaunpore. 

Dogra 

Punjab, Oaslimore, 

Dahariya 

Raoporc. 

Doro 

Myupoory, Bulaudshahr, 
Muradabad, 

Dangasfc 

Ghazipore. 

Durgbansi 

Jaunpore, Azimgarh. 

Dliauis 

Goruckpore, Azimgarh. 

S 
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RAJPOOT TRIBES AND THEIR WGALmm.—(Conlimini) 


Rajpoot Tribes. 

Localities. 

Ha/poot Tribes. 

Donwar 

... Mirzapore,Azimgarh,Jnun- 

Goiwii Jadon, Blia- 


poro, Gornckpore, Gliazi- 

dosara clan 


pore. 

Gorwa Jadon, Jana- 

Dhe (Jat) 

... Dofib. 

wat clan 

Deswale (Jat) 

... Rolnlkliand, 

Gorwa Tonwar, In- 

Daria 

... Cntch, Palibmpur. 

doliya clan 

Dabhi 

... ditto, Palilunpur. 

Gonva Cliaulmn, 

Dal 

... Cutch. 

Dhitiya clan 

Deda 

... ditto. 

Gonva Dakra, Jliau- 

Desohawl 

... Pahhmpur. 

jhar clan 

Dnngerot 

... Mai war. 

Gorwa Kachhwilltn 

Dkandiia 

... Raj put ana. 

Ginimra 

Dalawat 

... ditto. 

Ghutia 

Dewal 

... Marwar. 

Gogawat 

Dodhia 

... ditto. 

Gautam 

Deora 

... Mallnni, Sivolio. 


Db. and u 

... Mallani, 


Dhandal, or Dhondal ditto. 


Data 

... ditto. 


Dhawccha 

... ditto. 


Dhoti, or Dhati 

... Dliftt. 


Dol 

... Hoslutngabad. 

Gahlot, or Grahilot 

Erara 

... Pahhmpur. 


Qargbausi 

... Jaunporc, Bvtstoo, Oudli, 
Azimgarh, Mirzapore. 


Gangabansi 

... Kkaronde, Raeporo, Sam- 
balpore (Bainra). 

Gaur 

Gopel 

... Kattywar. 


Godhavi Girasia 

... Ahmedabad,Gujerat, Cuteh, 


Ghiba 

... Punjab. 


Gaurwar 

... Raepore. 

Giijar 

Girasia 

... Kattywar, Ahmodabad, 

Cutch, Guzcrat. 


Gainohsl, 

... Oudli. 


Gain 

... Benares, Ghazipore. 

GaleriwfdS, ... | 

Gohel 

... Cutch, Gujarat, Pahlimpur, 
Bikauir, 

Gahavwar 

Gajan 

... Cuteh. 


Golita 

... Palilunpur, 


Gosal 

... ditto. 



IjOCithlu'S, 

Spurious Rajpoots. 'Clio 

term Gonva denotes that 
tlioy have a lluw in Hum 
pedigree. I’ui'O Biij 

pools will not iutoimany 
with them. They pine 
tiso ft kind of numuu;e 
known ns dlirinuina, dlm- 
rokli, mid dhiiieijn 
Their women are not 
secluded. 

IlosJmngabud, 

ditto. 

Itajpnlana. 

Rustno, Azinigarli, Put toll 
porn, llnmiri'H, lOtiuvali, 
I Lniuti pori>, Jimnpurc, 
Oudli, Mirziipore, (/'awn- 
porn, Omlicit.porn, Glta/.i 
pore, Shahjohanpure, 
llanporn. 


porn, b’umicltabad, Udui 
pur, Agra, Oudli, Mal¬ 
ian i, (Jawnpons, I In,slum 
gnbud, Rikauir, Manviir, 
Etah, Suharanpore, (lawn 
porn, Eumiokabnd, Eta- 
wall, Eut IchjKU'n, Haiuir- 
pore, Agra, Oudli, Slmli. 
jehftupurn, Jloahungulmd, 
Saharanjioro, (Jut Hi, Mimaf 
fanuigar, Bijnour, Ktnh, 
dluuisi, h'uminkntiad, 
Control T’rovirnm 
Saharan porn. 

Eumickabtnl, Buntoe, Eto¬ 
wah, Puttohporo, Miran- 
porn, Allahabad, Hamtr- 
porn, Ghaziporo, (lawn* 
pore, Benaros. 
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RAJPOOT TRIBES AND THEIR LOCALITIES.— (Continued) 


Rajpoot Tribes. 

Localities. 

Gauraba 

. Etah. 

(joi'oli 

. Saliaranporc. 

Gugawat 

Joy pore. 

Ghdlmi jika 

Bikanir. 

(loyal 

Mai'war. 

Gogndc 

Mallani. 

G c»' 

Marwar. 

G'ogli 

Mallani. 

HoriDna 

Karanli. 

Hnrraiupota 

Shokavati. 

Ho tin 

Culcli, 

1 lampiuvai 

Marwar. 

Haiira 

Hindoo. 

11 archftliy a 

Ilamirporo. 

TTauriya, or Iloroya 

Jauuporo, Bcmavos, Mirzft- 
poro, Gliaziporc, Sikan- 
dm'poro, Bhadaon. 

Flovol 

Okhaitnindul, C uj ornt. 

llaibnya-banBi, 

Glihftttisgnrli, Central Pro- 

Jlaihuya, or Ilari- 

l. v Lucca, Sohiigporo, Glia- 

Itobans 

j ziporo (Bulliali). 

Harava 

Ilaopore. 

Hava 

Ilarawati, Benares, Goruck- 
poro. 

11 arc! war 

Bonnros, Aziwgarb, Goruck- 
pore. 

Hole (Jilt) 

Doab. 

IT ala 

Gutcb. 

Ilarpalpota 

llaravali. 

Hadoti 

TCorauli. 

Imlaraalot 

Jlaravati. 

tnaiti 

K araull. 

l udar 

Marwar, Mallani, 

Indoh 

Banks of the Loony. 

Jon war 

Dholporo, Bali Pinahftt, 
Bus too. 

Jaithal 

Saliaranporc. 


Rajpoot Tribes. Localities. 

Jatu 

... Saliaranporc. 

Jfit 

... Saliaranporc, Eliartporc. 

Muzaffarnagar, Meerut, 
Bnlaiidsliahr, Matluira, 
Agra, Jhansi. 

Jadon 

... Bab, Agra, Etah, Etawnh, 
Bcrnr. 

Jhotwah 

... Saliaranporc. 

Jaiwar 

... Ilamirporo. 

Jokia 

... Seinde. 

Jbala 

... Kattywar, Cutcli, Gujerat, 
Palilunpiir, Mewar, 

Jhnroja 

... Kattywar, Gufcch, Machoo 
Kanta, Gujerat, Pahlun- 
pur. 

Jaitwa 

... Kattywar, Cutcli, llalktr. 

Jan juft 

... Punjab. 

Jadubaufu, or 

Yiulu Mathura, Agra, Jowar, Eta- 
wab, Iloshungabad, Mo- 
rad abaci, Cawnpore, Aziu;- 
garh, Banarcs, Sitidlcliei, 
Karanli. 

Januturwa 

... Benares (Gangapur). 

Janwar 

... Oudh. 

Jfula 

... Gutch. 

Jadum. 

... Iloshungabad. 

.lalklieria 

... ditto. 

Jailawak 

... Hararati. 

Jessa 

... ditto. 

J ailmalot 

... Bikanir. 

Jodlia 

... Marwar, Jodhpore. 

Jagmalot 

... Marwar. 

Jaitmalot 

... ditto, 

Joliiya 

... Sirsa. 

Jagawat 

... Amait. 

Jassolia 

... Mallani. 

Jetang 

... ditto. 

Jasor 

... ditto. 

Jharechn 

... ditto. 

Jaichaml. 

... ditto. 

Jatti 

... Mysore. 
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UAJPOOT TRIBES AND THEIR LOCALITIES,—('(Ton/j 


Rajpoot Tribes. 

Localities. 

Rajpoot Tt ibes. 

/.ocithlo S, 

Kacblinaba 

... Bab, Gwalior, Jcyporc, Aj- 

E and agar a 

. Caleb. 


raoro, Bikanir, Etawali, 

Ivhora 

. ditto. 


Cawirpove, Etiih, Sn- 

Kenaddo 

. ditto. 


L aran pore, F nrruck ab ad, 

Ivor 

. ditto. 


MuznlTarnagar, Agra, 

Kara 

. ditto. 


Fnltelipore, Allahabad, 

Kangnr 

. ditto. 


Benares, Mynpoory, 

Kahia 

. I’ablunpnr. 


J aunpore, T J aniirpore, 

Kalma 

. ditio. 


Bulandshahv, Azimgarb, 

Knlnm 

. Ilosbungabad. 


Ilosbungabad. 

Kusid 

. ditto. 

Kalkans, or Kulbans Bustee, Oudh, Goruckpore. 

Karmsiot 

. Bikanir. 

Kausik 

... Busteo, Jaunporo, Gbazi- 

Kandhalot 

. ditto. 


pore, Gomekpore, Ha- 

Kundalia 

. ditto. 


mirpore, Benares, Assim- 

Kuuipaival 

. Mar war. 


garli. 

Karnot 

, ditto, iVlallaui 

Katiya 

... Etali, Furruckabad (Ally- 

Kolsiot 

, ditto. 


g‘i»j )■ 

Kannsot 

. Keonhir. 

Katibur 

... ditto Furruckabad (Aliy¬ 

Kombawat 

. Moral', Jeyporo. 


s'™), Kainganj). 

Kisbenawat 

,. BltynM'or, Korulmi. 

Kaur 

... Saharan pore. 

Kailan 

,. Jeysulmoro, Mallaiu, 

Kanehdhan 

... ditto. 

Kallianot 

,. Joy pore. 

Kan wan 

... Jauupore. 

Kbangarot 

.. ditto. 

Kdnpuriya 

... Jaunporo, Oudh, Benares, 

Klurmbari 

. ditto. 


Allahabad, Cawnporc, 

Ivbipa 

.. Maliani. 


Hoslmngabad. 

Kasumblia 

. ditto. 

Kelcau 

... Raepore. 

Karmot 

.. ditto. 

Kb all 

... ditto. 

Kalacn 

. ditto. 

Kesariya 

... ditto. 

K ala wat 

.. ditto. 

Katyar 

... Oudh. 

ICala 

.. ditto. 

Kaclrar 

... ditto. 

Kotoeha 

.. ditto. 

KMchi 

... Benares, Allahabad, Cawn- 

Kanva 

.. ditto. 


porc, Eajputana, 

IChawaria 

.. ditto. 

Katliariya 

... Rokilkhand. 

IChair 

, . ditto. 

Kinwar 

... Gbazipore, Goruckpore, 

Ivaba 

.. Sirowi. 

Kaclihaura 

... Benares, Goruckpore. 

Kalftoba 

.. Joysulmore. 

Karaittwar 

... ditto, Azimgarli, 

Kbarura 

.. Malwa. 

Kakan 

... Azimgarli, Ghazipore, 

Kaorwa 

.. Thul of Dhafc, 

Ivhasiya 

... Garhwal, Kumaon, Debra 

Kine 

.. Mysore. 


Dim. 

Ksliatribbanu 

• • ditto. 

Kai'dmliya 

... Benares, 

Kumari Maltratt. 

.. ditto. 

Khod 

... dutch, 

Komarapatta 

.. ditto. 
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11A.JPOOT TIMBER AND THEII!, LOCALITIES.— (Continued.) 


Raj/toot Tribes. 

[joculitm. 

Knynstn. 

. Mysore. 

Konibawat 

.. Ilaravati. 

Radii 

.. iSaharanporo. 

Lather 

Jaunpore. 

haul ami a, 

. (Jhnsiipore (Doabi). 

Tauni'i 

. Reimlo. 

Lohuna 

. dutch. 

Laldniwut 

. Manvar. 

Lnkvira 

. Sutlej. 

Lunawal, 

. Mowar. 

Lurklwini 

. Sliokhavati. 

Ininkekara 

. Mysore. 

Malinin 

{ 

,. Uoslmngaluul. 

Asiingnrh, Mirzaporo, Junn- 

Mon, Manilas, or 

) pore, Joy pore, Allalialnul, 

Monas 

I 

| Gornekporo, ilonaros, 

Gurdasporo. 

M andwnli 

.. .Jaunporo. 

Maluiriya 

,. ditto. 

M ami 

Madras Presidency. 

MnrikiniUi Rajah 

. ditto, 

Maliror, or Mahra- 

r Ondli (Uusio), Ilonaros, 

war 

Azimgarli, Moradalmil, 
- Gorucltpore. 

Mandahar 

,. Saliaranporc. 

Makvana 

.. Cutoli, 

Mayfida 

.. ditto. 

Moka 

.. ditto. 

Mor 

ditto, 

Mann an a 

Palilunpur, 

Mori 

.. Hoshungabad. 

Mnholia 

.. ditto. 

Mooli 

.. Ilaravati. 

Mokhimsiugot 

.. ditto. 

Mandhlawati 

Bikanir. 

Man (Hot 

.. ditto, Manvar. 

Mamlnot 

.. Manvar. 

Mairtia 

.. Mairta. 

Madbora 

.. Bikanir. 

M-ohil 

., Hajputaua. 


Rajpoot Tribes. 

Localities. 

M eg aivat 

... Beygoo. 

Mukund 

... Karauli. 

Maldot 

... Jeysnhuere. 

Mangalia 

... Mallani. 

Makvvana 

... ditto. 

Mnlioeha 

... ditto. 

Maipawat 

... Mowar. 

M an g a 

... Mysore. 

Mallam 

... ditto. 

Mcila 

... ditlo. 

Nainvak, or Naiuvag. xVzimgarh, J a u n p o r e, 


Allalialnul, Mi ran pore, 

Benares. 

N.'tdli 

... Sail ar, ail pore. 

Nn ft ru 

... ditto, 

Nikumblt 

. , Fnrruckabad, J n v n p o r o, 


Oudli, Gornekporo, 
Aziuigarli, Ghasiporo, 
Hoslumgalmd. 

Natidwani 

... Hamirporc. 

Nagabansl 

... Kharondc, Benares, Chef a 


Nagporo, G o r uokpo re, 

Ho sluing ab ad. 

NCmiria, or Naomardi Scindo. 

Malcoila 

... Kattywav. 

Nandiimmidulam 
Ittij ulu 

| Madras Presidency. 

Nail 

... Raeporo. 

Nhuanvtir 

... Gliaaipore, 

Nain Banskot 

... Sabaranpore, 

Narauliya 

... Bonares. 

Narbans 

... Itajputnna. 

Narangpota 

... Ilaravati, 

Novarmapota 

... ditto. 

Nimawat 

... ditto, 

Natlial 

... Bikanir. 

Narawat 

... Ilaravati. 

Narbbana 

... Eajpulnna, 

Nuthavrat 

... Joyporo, Shokhnwati, 

Narnka 

... ditto, Bekanir. 
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RAJPOOT TRIBES AND THEIR LOCALITIES. -(Continued.) 


Rajpoot Tribes. 

Localities. 

Osirnt 

. Palilunpur. 


Central Provinces, Manvar, 
Dholopore, Jugner, Cawn- 
pore, Agra, Saharanpovo, 
Pnrruclaibad, Fntlohpore, 

Fonwar, Pramara, 

Hnmirpore, Jaunpore, 

Central Provinces, Banda, 

Puar, or Pomar“ 

All all a bad, Gornckpore, 
Azinignvh, J li It n a i, 
Benares, Oudh, Gliiizi- 
pore, Bulan dslinlxr, 
Shalijalianpore. 

Parihar 

.. Agra, Allahabad, Furrucka- 
bad, Rajputana, Etawah, 
Fnttelipore, llauurporo, 
Rnepore, Jliltnsi, Goruck- 
poro, Rhalniluul, Uuao. 

Pal wav 

.. Aftirngarli, Jaunpore, Bastes, 
Benares, A11 a li a b a d, 
Mirzapore, Gornckporo, 
Oudh. 

Puriv 

., Etalr, Sail avail pore, Roorkoe, 
Mtizuffarnagar, 

Potsariya 

.. Jaunpore. 

Parmdr 

K a 11 y w a r, C u t c b, 
Palilunpur. 

Park nr 

.. Cuteli, Gujerat. 

Pandya-Ivulam 

... Madras Presidency. 

Parbhu 

... Nagpore, Hoslnnigabad. 

Pachtoriya 

...Benares, Aziwgarh, 

Gkazipore. 

Patili 

... Benares, 

Padaria 

... C 1 utoh. 

Pasaya 

... ditto. 

Paha 

... ditto. 

Pararya 

... Palilunpur. 

Pidar 

... ditto. 

Pavar 

... ditto. 

Pal 

... Hosluragabad. 

Puiut 

... ditto. 


h’ajjmt Tribes. 

Locitlilif*. 

Pat] iaw at 

Biknnir. 

Priagot 

Jodhporo. 

Pngalia 

Biknnir. 

Poliar 

.1 eymtlnioro. 

Pnohaenot 

Joy pore. 

Parinmalot 

ditto. 

Parsrampota 

Shefelmvati. 

Paria 

Mallaui. 

Pariaritt 

dido. 

Plmlstimlia 

ditto. 

Pawaiclta 

Paw ag aril. 

Rnnghar 

Ifissar, Delhi, Roliluok, 
Punjab. 

Raj ward 

Oudh, Benares, daunjiore. 

Ildjlauudr 

Boston, .lauuporo, Oudh, 
Benares, 

Ralkwar 

Bustce, W a h a r a n p o r o, 
Eumielvdbiul, G u d b, 

Gawnpore, Allahabad, 

Benares, J a u n p o i e, 
Goruekpore, Aziuigarh. 

Rautar 

Boston. 

Rughubansi 

Etawah, Etali, .Jaunpore, 
Boston, Suit a r a n po r o, 
Famckabad, Pawn (Hire, 
Allahabad, Asdnignrh, 
Mynponry, Ghazipnre, 

Putlohpore, Benares, 

Nagpore, Narsingpore. 

Rehwin 

Jaunpore. 

Rildibatisi 

Jaunpore, Bnstoe. 

Rihowar 

Jaunpore, 

Riyun 

ditto. 

Rntlipatt 

Haepore (Bustin'). 

Ruijadas 

Kattywar. 

Rajavar (Telugu)... 

Madras Presidency. 

Rajpoot Pahari ... 

On dli. 

Itora 

. Bonarcs, Saharnnpore, 

Rdjpusi 

Oiulh(Hardut and Sitapore), 

Itawat 

Oudh (Onao), Futtohpore. 
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RAJPOOT TRIBES AND THEIR LOCALITIES.— (Continued.) 


li<i)poot Tribes. 
IuUlior 


Ranidopotrn 

Reladiya 

Itayab 

Katnva 

Rama 

Rupawat 

Randhiiot 

Raumalat 

Raimalot 

Rau aval 

JRaoutra 

Rnolot 

Rujawal 

Raesilot 

Raoka 

Runikia 

liavuta 

liiijpindo 

Rachcvur 

Itanagara 


Localities. 

. , .) odb po re, tins tec, M yn poory, 
Etawab, Etah, Fnrrncka- 
bad, Enmporc, IIamir~ 
pore, Marwar, Shall j ciban- 
poro, Agra, Benares, 
G o ruck pore, N art. i n gporc, 
Marnlla, Palilunpur, 
Bikanir. 

... Culcli. 

... ditto. 

... ditto. 

... Ilohlmngabad. 

... llaravati. 

... Marwar, Bikanir. 

... ditto. 

... ditto. 

... iTodhporo. 

... Mowar. 

... ICarnuli. 

... Bikanir. 

... doypore. 

... Bikanir. 

... Joy pore. 

... Mewar. 

... Mysore. 

... ditto. 

... ditto. 

... ditto. 


Songarlr Etowah, JFnrruckabad, Firt- 

fcelipore, Bimtee, Garvii- 
poro, Azimgarh, Jaloun, 
Ghaziporo, Oudh, Agra, 
Benares, Etah, Jlmtisi, 
Culcli, Kauuili. 

Sisodiya ... Udaipur, Rnjputana, Bena¬ 

res, lloslningatad. 

Stirnjbansi ... Bttstee, Benares, Gorack- 

poro, Futtolipore, Jarm- 
pore, Azimgarh,, AHaba- 
bad, Oudh, Haraingpore, 
ttosbttngabad, Sconce, 


Rajpoot Tribes. 

Localities. 

Salcarwar 

... Salianmporo, Etawab, Jann- 
poro, Bnstee, Agra, 

Ghaziporo, Oudh (Unno), 
Eyzabad, Azimgarli, 

Benares. 

Sirnct 

... Busteo, Azimgarh, Allaha¬ 
bad, Benares. 

Solanklii, or Chain- 

kiya 

... Etah, Fuiruckabad, Jann- 
pore, Bust,ep, Benares, 
Cutcli, Pablunpar, Mar- 
rviu', TStullnni, Iloslmnga- 
bad. 

Hurowi 

... Saharanporo. 

Saradliuab 

... ditto. 

Sanial 

... ditto. 

Saroba 

... ditto. 

Sombansi 

... Saharanporo, Futtehpove, 
Jnu n pore, Ilamirpore, 

Cawnpore, Azimgarb, 

Benares, Ghaziporo, Go- 
ruokporo, Oudh, IJosli- 
ungabad, Nagpore, Eai- 
pore. 

Sunet 

... Jaunporo. 

Sotiwait 

... ditto. 

Sanvar 

... Jamiporc, Minsapore, Brim- 
res, Azimgaih, Citwn- 
pore, Iloshungabad. 

Stirbansi 

... Jann])Ore. 

Sfttrirna 

... Scinde, Onlob, Gnjerat. 

Sfluira 

... Scinde. 

Sarwoya 

... Knttywar, Cutoh. 

Setba 

... Kattywar. 

Sindal 

... OutCh. 

Sab el) 

... ditto. 

Samoja 

... ditto, 

Sanghar 

... ditto. 

Soda 

... ditto, Bikanir. 

Sftryavamsapu 

Rfi- 

jnlu 

... Madras Presidency. 
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"RAJPOOT TRIBES AND THEIR LOOALITIER 


-(Otntlhnud ) 


Jld]pout Tubes. 
Siyal 
Srimat 
Sarpakliariya 
Sonak 
Hangjal 
Smhariiyfi 

Rmghal, or Singali... 

Siikalbans 

fiivacha 

Soiv 

Sora 

Sou dal 

Sauneii 

Sindla 

Sablia 

Sitalia 

Sugar 

Bankheria 

Sawant 

Sandawat 

Suktawat 

Sutrosalot 

Santil, or Sat.il 

Seorajat 

Samatseot 

SuijoLjOrSurajmal 

Sagnwat 

Sillciiwat 

Sisawat 

Sangawat 

Sarangdeoto 

Sankla 

Sultaiiot 

gliinbaranpota 

Skekbawat 

Sadhaui 

Sikarwal 

Singarpal 

Sinmal 

Sando 


J localities. 

Punjab. 

Goruckpore, Azimgarh. 
Azimgarh. 

Mirzaporo, Jaunpore. 
Gomckporo, Azimgarb. 
Azimgurli. 
ditto. 

Ghazipore. 

. Catch. 

, Pahlinspur, 
ditto. 

, ditto. 

Ilosliungabad. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

. ditto. 

. ditto, 

. Haravati. 

. Marwar. 

ditto, Marwar. 

, ditto. 

Satalmere. 

Dhunant. 

. Dewaroh. 

. Jodliporc. 

, Buiwoh. 

. Marwar. 

. ditto. 

. Deogarh. 

. Kanorh. 

. Poogal, Marwar. 

. Jeypore. 
ditto. 

. Skokliavati, Mallaui, Raj- 
putaua. 

. Sliekbavati. 

. Sikerwar. 

Malian i. 

. ditto. 

. ditto. 


/la//wot Ti ibt's. 


Local tin 

Sugar 


Mallaui. 

Sor 


■ Ill to. 

Si-lot 


dil io. 

Soiiagm i,i 

... 

Raj pu tana. 

Sindbil 


Banks of Hie Loony 

Sarigo 


Mysore. 

Sikh 


ditto. 

Saumnndar 


Trrtvaiicoic. 

Tonwar 


Gwalior, Agra, ICIali, Su 
linranpore, Em ruck u hud 

JEtawuh, Eul inli f an i 

II oHliuugabad, 

Tano az 


Sahui anpoic. 

TlnUur 

... 

Agra, Myupoory. 

Tank 

... 

Etawab, (Ditch. 

Tilakcliaudi llais 


Euttobporn, 

Tdr 


liunto* 1 . 

Tiwana 


Punjab. 

Toiuara, or Tuar 


Budiion, Agra, Gwaluu 
Utah, Mynpoory, Eiitlcb 
poro,Hbalijcliaiipori', llcna 
rem, Pahlunpui, Marwar 
On (oil. 

Tongiir 


Goruokpore. 

Tasbaiya 


Allalialuul. 

Tolia 


Aziiiigiirli. 

Tbalcurra 


Gujcrat. 

Tikanvar 


TIoahungaliad, 

Tharad 


I.lurnvati. 

Tojiualot 


Marwar, Joynulinoro. 

Tundo 


ditto. 

Tajklmni 


Skokliavati. 

Tiiwar 

i*. 

Marwar. 

Tnnwar 


Joyaulmere. 

Tantia 

... 

(JUaudbluu, Sakunbavi. 

Tolugu araflu 

... 

Mysore. 

Tamboli 


ditto. 

Tumboniar 

. . . 

Travuucoro, 

Tavmnapad 


ditto. 

Uriyalot 

„ « . 

Marwar. 
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RAJPOOT TIMBER AND T1IEIR LOCALITIES.— (Continued.) 


liajpool Tubes. 

/jiH'itltflPi s« 

linjpoot Tribes. 

Jjocalitiess. 

XTdinvut 

.. Ilikanir, JodliporQ. 

Vilid, or Biliil 

. Khyraloo. 

Dili 

., i loshiiiigaliad. 



(Jjain 

... Bnstco, Benares, Cawnpore, 

Wad li el 

. Kaltywar, Okhamondal. 


Assimgurh, Eumickabad, 

Wagliair 

. ditto, ditto. 


Coniekporp, Sasser am, 

Wnja 

. ditto. 


Hussain pore. 

waia 

. ditto. 

Ulihsinkun 

... Hasten. 

Wad wan 

. ditto. 

IJilwnliya 

... ditto, llnravali. 

Wanjarn 

. Alunodabad, Griij erat. 

F/riya Kbhalriyit 

... Madras Presidency. 

Wughola (Baghel) 

. Kaltywar, Gujarat, Clutch 

Umul 

... Cutel), Piililuiipnr. 


Paldunpiir. 

Unlay a 

... ditto. 

Waraiusi 

. Catch. 

Ug.’i 

... Mallani, 

Wiriir 

. ditto. 

Vinjoah 

... Pnhlunpur. 

VVaroli 

.. Palilnnpur. 

Viali 

... ditto. 

Warau 

. ditto. 


What was said of the list of Brnlmianical tribes may be stated respecting 
this List of Ibn]poof tribes and clans, that it is not exhaustive, nor intended to be 
so regarded; but that, as already remarked, it, is simply as complete a list of sucli 
tribes awl elans as f have been able, after much attention and research, to compile. 
Deficiencies, awl perhaps errors, may Ire pointed out by those who have investiga¬ 
ted f,he subject. My desire lias been to present a faithful account, so far as it 
goes, of the distribution of this second great Hindu caste. 

From a careful consideration of the list, it will, be at once apparent that the 
Rajpoots, unlike the Brahmans, who are scattered all over India, are chiefly con¬ 
fined, as already stated, to certain great divisions of the country. These are, the 
North-Western Provinces, Oudh, Rajputana, the Punjab, Central India, the 
Central Provinces, Cujerat, and Gulch. Hero they are numerous and powerful; 
but they are not equally so in all these tracts. Their influence and authority arc 
most strongly felt in Rajputana, the North-Western Provinces, and Oudh, where 
they are lords of the soil, principal landowners, and most prominent members of 
the native aristocracy, 

The Rajpoots, while of haughty bearing, yet less proud than the Brah¬ 
mans, are a chivalrous people, naturally fond of war and strife, noble and gener¬ 
ous in demeanour, free from meanness and subtlety, delighting in deeds display¬ 
ing strength and courage, and the most manly of all Hindu races, Pall, well- 
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made, muscular, with a powerful arm and an expressive countenance, rulers and 
aristocrats by birth, resentful of wrong, impatient of change, they eommniid .d 
once the respect and homage of all classes of native society. Their influence on 
such classes is not only very great, but ns a whole is very good. They are loyal 
and well-disposed to the British Government, as they have a thorough eonvietion 
that their rank, wealth, and existence, as a separate class, are largely dependant 
on the position they hold in relation to their rulers. 

Lo ng and severe was the struggle between the Rajpoot princes oI Northern 
India and their Mahomedan conquerors. Although they succumbed in the end, 
yet some noble families still make it their boast, that throughout the long period 
of Mahomedan rule they maintained an unyielding resentment to the emperors, 
and resisted every overture 1o mutual alliances, or 1o any com promise involving 
their social degradation. Had the same opposition to the Mahomedan. invade i" 
been continuously displayed by all other castes, the permanent conquest of India 
would have been impossible. It is no small achievement that British rulers have 
been able to subdue the political resent merit of this proud and warlike race, and 
to transform them into their most loyal friends and supporters. 

Many of the tribes mentioned above arc merely of local importance, having 
sprung from families connected with a certain tract, or from association, o\lend¬ 
ing, it may be, through numerous generations, with a large estate having towns 
and villages dependant on if. Again, not a few of the tribes are the same it-, were 
famous in India five hundred or a thousand years ago and upwards. The 
Chauhans, Rathors, Ilaihayas, Chan dels, Raises, Solankhis, Ulindaiiriyas, 
Eachhwahas, Tomars, Pramaras, Parihars, and other aueienl and great tribes, 
though stripped of much of their former splendour, are still, for the most part, 
of much weight, possessing a large number of clans, scattered over a wide extent 
of country, and commanding everywhere such honour aud veneration as are due 
to a pedigree of a hundred generations, and to the renown of a hundred, hard- 
fought battles. IIow is it possible for the Tomans to forget, that from the eighth 
century to the twelfth, for upwards of four hundred years, they sat upon the 
throne of Delhi; or for the Gliauhans not to remember, that in the twelfth 
century they conquered the Tomars, that soon after the two tribes whore hap¬ 
pily blended together, and that Pritlii Raj, the famous captain of that age, belonged 
to both tribes ; or for the Rathors not to cherish the memory of by ego tic greatness 
when they ruled over the mighty kingdom of Kaiiouj; or for the Pramaras not to 
continue to sing of Dhar, Ujuin, Chittore, Abu, and Ohandravati, which they eon- 
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qucved or reigned over ; or lor tlx; Solankliis no I, to tliink with, pride of the time 
when princes of their lino, surrounded by all the magnificence which enormous 
wealth could procure, ruled over Anhahvara ; or for the Haihayas not to glory in 
the fact that .for jifly-two generations their ancestors gave sovereigns to Central 
India ? Such glorious reminiscences excite the minds of Rajpoots of these grand 
old families with iniensest enthusiasm whenever they talk about them, and especi¬ 
ally when at great family gatherings their bards recall them to mind. 

Although those tribes exist under the ancestral name, yet they are more 
frequently represented by the numerous brandies into which they have been 
divided. But the branches, while confessedly belonging to the original stock, do 
not possess, in common estimation, all the honour of the primary tribe, and in 
reality are separate tribes with their own proper customs and rules. 

While striving to preserve with much care, especially in later times, the purity 
of their blood, it is very evident that the liajpoots have occasionally allied them¬ 
selves with lower cask's, and have, in some parts of the country, and under 
trying circumstances, greatly degenerated. Among the Bbeel tribes are traditions 
i hat they once belonged to tins noble race. Moreover, the very opposite course has 
sometimes been pursued. At the present time a widespread desire manifests itself 
among various aboriginal tribes of the Central Provinces to conform to Jlajpooi 
usages, and by adopting the, designation of Singh, a title peculiar to liajpoots, to 
elevate themselves into their rank, and so in the course of time to be generally 
recognized as connected with them. In this manner, there is every reason to 
believe, not a few aboriginal clans have risen into liajpoots. For example, the 
Bajalis of Singrowloo and Jushporc, claiming to he descended from liajpoots, are 
well-known to belong to the aboriginal tribe of Kdiarwars so numerous in their 
neighbourhood, bo likewise the llaja of Sirgoojah, a member of the Gond family 
by which he is surrounded, makes similar pretentious to llajpoot affinity. In 
some districts, Juts and Gujars are reckoned as Rajpoots, by the action, doubtless, 
of the same process. Again, names like Kayasta and Sikh, found in the list, 
point to alliances with the ICayasth or Writer Caste, and the Seikhs of the Punjab ; 
as also, Baheriya, points to some connexion with the Baheliyas, a low caste of 
fowlers, and, Aib, to a fault somewhere in the line of llajpoot descent. On the 
other hand, Baman-Gaur indicates association with Brahmans, a word often 
pronounced in villages with the r dropped out; as likewise docs Bhbradwfij, 
which is of pure Brahmanical origin. 

Brahmans, as already shown, are very chary of intermarriages j and there 
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are numerous Brahmnnical tribes holding no connexion what over willi one mm- 
ther. Not so tlie Rajpoots, who arc much less strict on llio .subject nl' inter 
marriage. While certain tribes among thorn are considered to ho of higher rank 
than others, nevertheless there is no obstacle which cannot tie in some nay <>\or 
come to union between members of one tribe and another. In some instances, 
such an union has to he purchased hy the outlay of a largo sum ol money, or a 
girl only will be given to a youth of another tribe, while a young man will not he 
permitted to marry a girl of that tribe. Still a connexion of marriage is, under 
certain circumstances, legitimate among all the tribes. Moreover, in districts 
where Rajpoot marriages are very expensive, it is exceedingly common for beaut i 
(ill girls of aboriginal tribes to be bought or surreplilioiisly captured, and to ho 
carried off to Rajpoot families, 1o become brides of Rajpoot young men. Snob 
alliances would be abhorred hy Brahmans, yet, arc winked at hy Rajpoots, who, at 
the same time, arc quite conscious of the adulteration of their blood consequent 
upon unions of this nature. 

Rajpoot influence is slight in Bengal, that is, in the Bengali-speaking pro¬ 
vinces, and is scarcely felt at all in Southern India. Here and there Rajpoots are 
found in the Bokhan, but they arc no longer men of great social importance and 
of great personal authority. Some would he altogether disowned by (lie eerie 
existing in Northern India. Others, who maintain their purity, are in a stale of 
intense isolation. And the general feeling among Rajpoots in the provinces of 
Southern India, is that of strangers whose hard lot is to live away from their 
own country, and to dwell in a foreign land. The Brahman, on the contrary, ha, 
his representatives all over Tndia. India, as a whole, is the home of the Brah¬ 
mans ; but only a certain portion of it is the home of Rajpoots. A district in 
India without Brahmans would be like Hamlet with its leading character with¬ 
drawn ; yet there are many districts in which no Rajpoot has over dwelt. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE TRIBES AND CASTES OF THE HIMALAYAN DISTRICTS 
OF KOODOO, RATIO UL, AND SP1TI. 


I,—TIIE BRAHMANS. IT,—THE If ANT, OR IvANEIT TRIBE. III.—'TITE SUNYAR TRIBE TV -Tin; 
BAIRAGI TRIBE. V.—TIIE GOSAIN TRIBE. VI. ~ TUB TAWI TRIBE. VI I,-TIIE BITOT TRIBE 
VIII —TIIR DAGIIJ TRIBES. IX.—TIIE LOIIAIt TRIBE. X.—THE BARRA VAR TRIBE. XI.-TTHi 
riENSl TRIBE. XII.—THE CIIAMAR TRIBE. XIII.—THE BEDA TRIBE, XIV.-THE BORAHS, 
XV.—THE LAMAS. XVI.—TIIE NUNS. 


Tins tract of country is situated in the upper range of the Himalayan, to 
the west, of Chinese Tartary, having Ladakh on the north, and Bussahir and 
the small States of Kotghur, Komharsen, and Shangri on the south. Jl lies 
within the jurisdiction of the Deputy Commissioner of Kangra, and has a total 
area of a little more than six thousand square miles. The mountains arc very 
lofty, many of the peaks being twenty thousand feet and upwards in height. 
The province, with its population of nearly one hundred thousand persons, came 
into the hands of the British in the year I860. Us inhabitants arc divided into 
the following tribes :— 


./.—The Brahmans. 

These are few in number. Strange to say, they cultivate their own lands, 
which Brahmans rarely do on the plains. Brahwanical caste, however, in this 
remote region, is much less stringent in its influence than elsewhere. This is 
manifest from the fact that Brahmans sometimes marry women of the Ktini tribe 
below them, whose progeny are reckoned either as Brahmans or Baj pools. It is 
the fashion with some of the principal Brahmans to wear golden earrings. Their 
wives are distinguished by not wearing on their heads the small round cap 
commonly worn by the married women of the country. The Brahmans of Lahoul 
have come from Chumba and other parts, and are only found in Puttun, They 
have charge of the Hindoo temples throughout the province, and are said to 
be childishly superstitious. 
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j [.— The K/tu'l, or Kancit 'Tribe. 

The Kaneils arc the largest landowners of the province. “'Hie kooloo 
Kaneits,” observes Captain llarcourt in liis excellent account ni these districts, 
“are sometimes supposed to be the .same as the Baths of Kangra, who have lost, 
caste by taking to the plough. Tlie two classes are called K a ivy ns and lbu>s, 
who intermarry, and will eat together from I,Ik 1 same dish. The first, call them¬ 
selves Kajpoots; but tire llaoa do not admit 1 heir superiority ” (a). The Kaueih. 
of’Lalural are partly of Thibetan origin. In Spiti they are pure Thibetans. 

The Kooloo landowner wears a silver necklace, and, in some parts, Ibr instance 
in the Surbum Valley, at the top of the Ihihhoo Pass, his hair is dressed in the 
form of a pig-tail, which is, however, tucked up under his cap. His garments are 
those ordinarily worn by men of the country—grey woollen coat ami trousers in 
summer, a blanket wound about the limbs in winter, with a head-dress which has 
a patch of red at the top, and a linen (doth round the waist. In Lalioul the 
garments are of a darker hue, while the red patch of the head-dress and also the 
waist cloth are discarded. The costume, adopted by the men of Spiti is peculiar. 
They wear a loose coat of excellent cloth tightened by a girdle of red fa,brie, wit h 
coarse silk trousers of alternate black and white bands. The head-dress is either 
a picturesque skull-cap, ora beaver skin bonnet elaborately wrought; and on (lie 
foot is a curious boot, to which a coarse, piece of blanket is sewn, and being filled 
with flour, for the sake of warmth, is Lied below the knee. This hoot is worn by 
both sexes, The Spiti landowner wears earrings of precious slones, and a, neck¬ 
lace. It, is common also for his hair to hang down his back in a pig-tail, like that, 
of the Chinese. His wife is decorated profusely with jewellery. She wears a, 
cloth coat coming to the knees, trousers of reddish fabric, and either shoes made 
of grass, or the boots just described, 

Iu Spiti there is properly no caste, as all clauses of the people eat and drink 
together; yet the Kaneils are somewhat particular on die subject of marriage, 
and do not intermarry with some of the inferior tribes. 

ifT. — The, fiimyhr Tribe,. 

Goldsmiths. Like flic Brahmins, they many Kancit. girls ; hut the. marvinm, 
is the inferior one known as start, in contradistinction to the more regular tine 
called Uri. 


(a) Tta Hmalajm Diatriote of Kooloo, Kataral, and Spiti. By Captain llarconrt, Annuitant, OommSmimiw 

r TO 3 al>, Selections ham tae Becutas of too Government o£ tlie Punjab ami ita Depend on. uw, Now Uuim 
Jio. lv, p. 38, * 
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J V—The Bairmp Tribe. 

On I,lie plains BairAgis are devotee*; hui in these liill tracts they have their 
wives mu I hnnilies, and are engaged in secular pursuits. A tradition prevails among 
them that their ancestors came, from Ajndhiya, in tire reign of llajah Jagat Singh, 
about I (J 10, and settled here with the view of promoting the worship of Vishnu. 
Moreover, there is good evidence for believing that, some time after this, another 
body of BairAgis entered hooloo, and rendered important assistance in quelling a 
revolt. Most of the members of the tribe now found in the province are the 
offspring of intermarriages between Brail mans and Ivancits (a). 

V.—T/w Gosnm Tribe. 

These also arc unlike their namesakes elsewhere, for they are not by profes¬ 
sion a religious people as are the Gosaina of the plains, but follow secular occupa¬ 
tions, and have wives and lamilies. 

vr.—m Taufi Tribe. 

Mui-uins. Properly Buy should belong to the DAgM tribes, but in reality 
they rank between them and tlie Kan cits. 

Vlb.—The Thai Tribe. 

The inhabitants of Spili are described as Eliots, who have largely inter¬ 
mingled with tlie Tartars across the border. “ Not many years ago, a colony of 
two hundred persons emigrated from what the people call China, but which was, 
in all probability, the territory of Great Thibet," (A). 

VJ IT.—The Dtiijht Tribes. 

These are also termed Bagful, and Koli, the latter word being the designation 
of all Kooloo people by the residents of the plains. It is manifest that ddijh) has 
a generic signification, as it, embraces a number of separate tribes and castes. 
These will be presently given in detail. The PAghi tribes are apparently all those 
which come between the Kan cits and the lowest tribes, regarded as outcasts 
elsewhere. The DAghis arc called Britus in Seoraj. 

In appearance the 1 bights scarcely differ at all from the Kaneits, Some of 
them are landowners, hut on a much smaller scale than the other race. There is 
considerable dissimilarity in the inhabitants of the three districts. The. people of 

(«) The Himalayan Districts of Kooloo, Lahoul, and Spili. Punjab Selections, Now Series, No. 10, p. 88. 

0) 11 . 
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Tvooloo, as well as those of the neighbouring tracts, known as Wuwon-Hnpi and 
Seora], are not unlike ordinary Hindoos. “ The men, as a, rule, are ol Urn medium 
height, and are strongly built, with intelligent and pleasing laces, Except in 
certain localities, the hair is not worn long ; and h is rarely thai largo hoards or 
whiskers are to be met with. The women, more particularly lliose ol I he Upper 
Beas Yalley, whether from the greater variety in their picturesque attire, or whe¬ 
ther from a really superior style of feature, are more prepossessing than the men ; 
and many of the children, when young, arc quite beautiful. The Laboulcos are 
not a comely race ; and the intermixture of Hindoo and Tartar blood has failed to 
produce a population remarkable for good looks. Both sexes are short ; and the 
women, perhaps, bear off the palm for ugliness, the Mongolian origin ol the race 
being shown, hr many cases, by the oblique eyes, flat face, and large mouths ; but 
the Hindoo type is not unfrequcntly observable; and there arcs both handsome men 
and women to be found in Lahoul. The people of Spiti bear unmistakable 
evidence on then’ laces of their Chinese or Mongolian descent. The men are stout, 
well-built fellows, and the women are also very strongly framed. Many of the 
men resemble veritable Calnmcks ; and, with lew exceptions, fall, an do the 
women, very far below the European standard of beauty. Indeed, for positive 
hideousness of countenance, the people of Spiti are, perhaps, pre-eminent in the. 
British empire” (a). 

Dense ignorance is a striking characteristic of the inhabitants of these districts; 
very few, even of the better classes, being able to read. Under native rule, sonic 
amount of education was necessary for writing public documents and keeping 
public accounts. Unfortunately, under British rule, many officials have been 
strangers from Ivangra and other parts, which circumstance has administered a 
check to the education of the people. However, attention is now being paid to 
the subject by the Government, and the evil is being remedied. Moreover, schools 
have been established in various places. But the most important instrument,ality 
for improving the moral and intellectual condition of this community, is that of 
the earnest and self-sacrificing members of the Moravian Mission at Kicking in 
Lahoul, of whose disinterested and efficient labours in this respect the English 
officials of the Government speak in the highest terms. 

Polygamy and polyandry are both practised among these mountain tribes. 
The Sequent festivals held are productive of much licentiousness, and men and 
women readily break the marriage contract. Early marriages arc by no means 

(a) The Himalayan District® of Kooloo, Lahoul, and Spiti. Punjab Selections, Nwv SwSiw, No. 10, 
pp. 42, IS. 
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the rule, and, in some places, especially in Spill, young men are not married until 
they are twenty years of age, and young women not before their fifteenth year. 
In Kooloo the bridegroom in reality purchases his wife by mailing a substantial 
present to her father ; and she is esteemed as much for the services she can render 
her husband in field labour, as for the assistance she renders in the affairs of the 
house. The marriage ceremony is simple. Presents are given to the bride and 
the members of her family, a goat is killed, and Uigrl, a stupefying and intoxi¬ 
cating liquor, is freely drunk. In Spiti marriages are performed in the open air, 
when the Lama reads certain prayers, and imprints the sacred mark on the fore¬ 
heads of the wedded pair. 

Among the principal Daghi tribes are the following :— 

1 . The Barhai Tribe. 

Carpenters. They consider themselves a separate caste, but in reality arc 
I)fights. The term barhai is the same as that used to designate the carpenter 
caste iu the North- Western Provinces, from whom, it is probable, this hill tribe 
lias taken the name, although it is unlikely that the races are the same, or that 
they would associate together on equal terms, or intermarry. 

2 . The Bitvdri Tribe. 

Basket-makers. 

3 . The Duugdni Tribe, 

Iron-smelters. 

4 The IHmU Tribe . 

Wool-cleaners. 

5 . The Nath Tribe,. 

These are distinguishable by their enormous wooden earrings. 

6 . The Temple Musicians. 

They are attached to the temples, where they beat the dram, and blow the 
horn or fife, in honour of the idols ; in return for which they receive a small grant 
of temple lands. 

The Paghis eat the lieali of animals which die a natural death. They are 
bound to give service as porters, and to provide a number of tilings needed at 
encampments. Those residing in Lahoul are said to have come originally from 
Kooloo. 
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IX. —The Lohdr Tribe. 

Blacksmiths. Socially, these are of about, (lie same rank as (lie D.Vjlii Iriln-, 
yet the latter refuse to iniermariy with them. In some respect',, lor example in 
not oat ini’ the flesh of animals which die of themselves, the Dollars are superior 
o, the DiighL. In Spili some of the tribe are owners of land. 

X. — The JIaeravar Tribe. 

Blanket-weavers. 

XL—The Hen, s? Tribe. 

Professional musicians in Lalioul. Their wives and daughters perform as 
natch girls. 

XII .— The C/unmlr Tribe. 

Dealers in leather, like their brethren on the plains. The Bag his hold (hem 
selves aloof from the Chamars, and will not in tern tarry with them, 

XTlI.— The lied,I Tribe. 

k low-caste race, with whom Dollars and others of their rank refuse to 
associate. They arc the musicians of Spill, performing; the pari, which the Helens 
undertake in Dahcml. The ISedas hold no land. There is a saying prevalent in 
Spiti, 1 the iieda, no land : the dog, no load ’ (it). 

XIV. —The Horan*. 

Itinerant monks, who arc aclors of plays and eliaiinters of legends. 

XV. —The Lamas. 

In Lahoul, according to Mr. Lyall’s Census Report, as many as eleven 
hundred landowners are Lamas, who marry, cultivate land, and ‘ Imve very little 
of the monk about them while, only seven celibates, fulfilling properly the duties 
of a Lama, exist in that district, In Spiti, however, the ease is widely different. 
There were in 18(58 throe hundred and eighty-two in that district, ail of wham 
were connected with live large monasteries. The monks of (our of thesis monas¬ 
teries were celibates; but those of Peon, the fifth, were, allowed to marry. All 
younger sons in the Spiti Valley become Lamas, and unless associated with the 
Peen monastery, are. devoted to celibacy. The state of morality in the monns- 
tm'ies in which monks and nuns live promiscuously, is the lowest possible. 


00 Mie Himalayan Districts of Kooloo, Lahoul, mid HjiU, p. 12. 
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The Lamas of Spiti go bareheaded, except on certain important occasions, 
when they decorate themselves with a singular head-dress. Their coat is of a 
yellow colour. They have no trousers. Each sect adopts its own colour (a). 

The Lamas of Lahoul have no recognized head ; but those of Spiti, in which 
district Buddhism has been longer in existence, are under the authority of a 
primate, styled the Head Gelong, and of live other ecclesiastical chiefs subordinate 
to him, each of whom bears the appellation of Gelong. The Gelong of the highest 
rank must visit Tashihumpo or Lhassa, in order to obtain the degree. All the 
Lamas can read and write. 

XVI.—The Nam. 

Every woman or girl among the Buddhists has the right or privilege of 
becoming a nun. “ Generally,” says the Rev. Mr. Heyde, one of the Moravian 
missionaries at fuelling, “ the parents decide whether their daughter is to be one 
or not, when she is still quite a young child. In Lahoul no particular ceremonies 
or rites are observed when a girl enters the religious order. Her hair is cut 
quite short; and she wears thenceforth a red cap, and is bound to learn to read a 
liltle. Here, the nuns have not, as in Thibet, proper cloisters of their own. They 
are attached to the monasteries, in which they live only during winter for one or 
two months. They may also quit their order cither to marry, or for other reasons. 
They frequently marry Lamas ” ( b). 

In the year 18(58, there were seventy-one nuns in Lahoul able to read and 
write ; and one of them was skilful enough to calculate an eclipse. 


( n) The Himalayan Districts of Kooloo, Lahoul, and Spiti, p, 10. 
(b) Ibid, pp. GO, 07. 



CHAPTER II. 


TRIBES OF THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. 


This Frontier commences from, the Kaghan Glen in I Iazara, on the eastern 
bank of the Indus, crosses that river below Torbcla, runs in a north-westerly 
direction to the hills opposite Swat, encloses the Peshawar Valley, passes to the* 
east of the Afrecdcc territory, bounds Kohafc on the north and west, advances 
beyond Buimoo and Murwut, and stretches southwards by the Wuzeeree hills to 
the head of the Sulaiinani Range, on the west of Dora Ishmael Khan and Dora 
Gliazi Khan, till it joins the Indus again, on the borders of Seinde and the king¬ 
dom of Kohat, its entire length being fully eight hundred miles. 

The tribes on this frontier, on both sides of the line, —that is, those under 
British jurisdiction, and those which arc either independent or acknowledge the 
suzerainty of the Ameer of Afghanistan,—are, for the most pari,, a wild, fierce, and 
warlike people. Their lawlessness and impetuosity have been much restrained of 
late years ; and the tribes within the frontier have, under liritish rule, boon greatly 
changed in habits and character, and have made no little progress in civilization. 
The tribes beyond the border have imbibed a wholesome dread of British power 
and intrepidity, and have arrived at the conviction of the danger accruing to them¬ 
selves arising from the ruthless and unprovoked incursions into Brilish territory, 
in which, for years after the annexation of the Punjab, they freely indulged. This 
restraint, which they arc now compelled to exercise, has undoubtedly exerted a 
healthy moral influence upon them. Were it lessened, or were they, from any 
disaster arising to British dominion in India, or to our armies in war either there 
or elsewhere, to conceive the idea that our Government had become weak, and was 
not so able to restrain their violence as formerly, they would not he long in seizing 
any opportunity which offered to gratify their propensity to plunder, and lay 
waste the lands of tribes in British territory. In 1856, Sir Richard Temple gra¬ 
phically sketched the character of these independent and semi-independent tribes. 
His description of them may appear, after the lapse of more than twenty years, a 
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little too highly coloured. Yet, it will he useful as well as interesting to many 
persons to know the views of so eminent a man on this subject. 

“ Now, those tribes,” Sir Richard remarks, “ are savages , noble savages per¬ 
haps, and not without some tincture of virtue and generosity, but still absolutely 
barbarians, nevertheless. They have nothing approaching to government or civil 
institutions. They have, for the most part, no education. They have nominally 
a religion ; but Mahomedanism, as understood by them, is no better, or perhaps is 
actually worse, than the creeds of the wildest races on earth. In their eyes the 
one great commandment is blood for blood, and lire and sword for all infidels, that 
is for all people, not Mahomcdans. They are superstitious and priest-ridden. But 
the priosls (Mullahs) are as ignorant as they are bigoted ; and use their influence 
simply for preaching crusades against unbelievers ; and inculcate the doctrine of 
rapine and bloodshed against the defenceless people of the plain. The hill-men 
are sensitive in regard to their women ; but their customs in regard to marriage 
and betrothal are very prejudicial to social advancement. At the same time they 
arc a sensual race. They are very avaricious. Tor gold they will do almost any¬ 
thing, except betray a guest. They arc thievish and predatory to the last degree. 
The Balhiin mother often prays that her son may be a successful robber. They 
arc utterly fail bless to public engagements. It would never even occur to their 
minds that an oath on the Koran was binding, if against their interests. It need 
be added that 1 hey are fierce and bloodthirsty. They are never without weapons. 
When grazing their cattle, when driving beasts of burden, when tilling the soil, 
they are still armed. They arc perpetually at war with each other. Every tribe, 
and section of a tribe, has its internecine wars ; every family, its hereditary blood 
lends; and every individual, his personal foes. There is hardly a man whose 
hands are unstained. Each person counts up his murders. Each tribe has a 
debtor and creditor account with its neighbours, life for life. They consider reta¬ 
liation and revenge to be the strongest of all obligations. They possess gallantry 
and courage themselves, and admire such qualities in others. To their minds 
hospitality is the first of virtues. Any person who can make his way into their 
dwellings will not only he safe, but will be kindly received. But as soon as he 
has left the roof of his entertainer, ho may be robbed or killed. They are chari¬ 
table to the indigent of their own tribe. They possess the pride of birth, and 
regard ancestral associations. They are not averse to civilization, whenever they 
have felt its benefits. They are fond of trading, and also of cultivating j but they 
are too fickle and excitable to he industrious hi agriculture, or anything else. 
They will take military service, and, though impatient of discipline, will prove 
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faithful, unless excited by fanaticism. Such briefly is their character, replete with 
the unaccountable inconsistencies, with that mixture of opposite vices and virtues, 
belonging to savages ”(a). 

I.—TRIBES OF THE IIAZARA FRONTIER. 

g EC i.—TIIE HUSSUNZYE TRIBE. Srcc. II.—THE KOI11HTANEE TRIBE. Sue. III.—THE TUU- 
NOULEE TRIBE. Srco. IV.—THE GUKICUK TRIBE. See. V -THE DIIOONI) TRIIUfi. RhO. VI.— 
THE SUTTEE TRIBE. Sue. VII.—THE SAIYIDS Ol 1 ’ HAG HAN. Slit). VIIL —THE SWATHES 

The district of Hazara lies between the Jheluin and the Indus, at the north¬ 
west comer of the Sind Saugur Doab. It has an area of two thousand five 
hundred square miles, most of which consists of hills and ridges. Scarcely a 
tenth part of the whole is level ground. The Murroo sanatariuin is .situated on 
a spur of the Suttee Hills. The famous Guudgurh mountain was once infested 
by a predatory and warlike people, who have either been driven out, or have 
settled down in quietness and peace. Hazara originally formed apart of Maha¬ 
rajah Golab Singh’s dominions, but was exchanged for a tract adjoining the Jum- 
moo frontier. The tribes inhabiting this region arc as follows :— 

Section T.—The Iftmunsyo Tribe. 

This tribe occupies the strip of land between the extreme northern boundary 
of the Hazara District and the Indus, in which tract is the ‘black mountain,’so 
called from its dark and frowning aspect. The Ilussunzyes made themselves 
notorious in the autumn of 1851 for the unprovoked and cold-blooded murder of 
Messrs. Carne and Tapp, two Government officials, whose curiosity had led them 
to the border, and who were put to death a short distance within British territory. 
This event led to an expedition being sent against the tribe at the end of the next 
season, as it was evident that the whole fraternity approved the deed. The 
chastisement administered cowed the tribe, and eventually tranquillized the border 
countiy in that direction. 

Section Tl.—The Kohistame Tribe. 

The tract to the north-east of that held by the Ilussunzyes, adjoining 
Agrore in Hazara and Kaglian, is in the possession of the Kolustanoc tribe, and 
of a people who originally came from the Swat Valley. 


(») Report allowing the relations of the British Government -with, the Tribes, independent and dependent, 
on the North-West Frontier of India, from ISIS to 1855, hy Sir Richard Temple, pp. DS, BO. Selections from tho 
Records of the Government of India, Foreign Department, No, Nil, 
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Section III.—The Turnoulee Tribe. 

A Pathan tribe in Hazara. The small principality of Jehandad lies to the 
west of the district, and contains an area of two hundred and fifty square miles. 
It is “held as a fief from the Government; and the chief possesses independent 
internal jurisdiction ” (a). This small territory is conveniently situated between 
us and the Ilussunzyes. The Turnoulccs also have lands on the western bank of 
the Indus. They were stem opponents of the Seikhs previous to British rule in 
the Punjab. 

Section IV.—The Guldenr Tribe. 

An aboriginal race subdued by Pathan invaders from beyond the Indus. 
They are found to the south of the district. The Gukkur chief resides at Klianpoor. 
Formerly, the Gukkurs, secure in Lheir mountain fastnesses, set the rulers of the 
Punjab at defiance, and oven exacted blackmail iVoni them. 

Section V. — The, Dhoond Tribe. 

The territory to the east of that held by the Gukkurs, as far as the Jhelum, is 
inhabited by the Dhoonds, a rocky country traversed by torrents, in which a wild 
and hardy people, led by fanatical priests, could, in former times, successfully 
defy their enemies. 

Section VI. — Th,e Suttee Tribe. 

These possess lands in the centre of the district, and onwards in a northerly 
direction. 

Section VII—The Saiyids of Kaghan. 

Kaghan is a long and narrrow g'len, extending in a north-east direction in 
the district of Hazara for a distance of ninety miles, and separating the territory of 
the Maharajah of Cashmere from the independent tribes of the mountains. For¬ 
merly, a family of Saiyids exercised jurisdiction over this tract. At the end of 
1852 they assumed an attitude of resistance to the British Government, and 
“intrigued with the Si tana fanatics, and with the Ilussunzyes, then hostile to the 
British.” A small force being sent against them the Saiyids surrendered, and 
were exiled for three years ; at the expiration of which time they were permitted 
to return home, but wore not reinstated in the honourable position they had pre- 


o) Punjab Government Records, No. XII, p. IS, drawn up by Sir Richard Temple, 
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viously held, of administrators of Kaghan. Tlicii* private estates, however, were 
restored to them ; to which was added a pension from the Government (a). In a 
previous period the Saiyids of Ivaghan had aided Sayed Ahmed, who was killed at 
ftalakote, at one extremity of the. glen, “opposing his lmiidreds of rude moun¬ 
taineers to the bayonets of Seikh soldiers under Maharajah (then koour) Shore 
Singh.” 

Section VI FI.—The Swaters. 

These have come from the Swat Valley, hut arc now regarded as naturalized 
inhabitants of Hazara. They have extensive lands iu some purls of the dish riot, 
such as Agrore, Mansera, and Gurlico Ilubeeboollah. 


(a) Punjab Govcinmmifc Rcconlii, No Xfl, pji. 15,4c. 



CHAPTER III. 


TRIBES OF THE 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER.— (Continued.) 


IL—TRIBES OF THE PESBAWTJE FRONTIER 

Hite, I.—Till? EUS1TFZYE TRIBE. Sue. II.—THE lOIULEEL TRIBE. Sue. Ill—THE LOWER 
MOI1MIJNB TRIBE. Sue IV—THE JADOON TRIBE. Shu V—THE SAIYID COLONY OF SITANA 
Him. VI—THE BOONERE TRIBE. Sim. VII.—THE SWATEE TRIBE. Sue. VIII—THE RANEE- 
ZYE TRIBE. Sec. IX—THE OSMANKHEYL TRIBE. Sue. X.—THE UPPER OR HILL MOHMUNI) 
'DUBE. Sue. XI—THE AFREEDEE TRIBES. 

Tire valley of Peshawar is about two thousand four hundred miles in super¬ 
ficial area. On the south-east flows the Indus, while on its northern, western, 
and southern boundaries arc the Swat, Khyber, Molmumd, and Kliuttuk hills. 
Ft is intersected by the Cabul river and its affluents. Peshawar Proper has two 
divisions, one represented by the country lying between the Cabul and the Khut- 
tuk and Afrcedce hills ; the other, by that which is bounded by the Cabul and 
Bara river and the Khyber lulls, and in which the city of Pcshawur is situated. 

The term BardurA.ni is applied, says Mr. ELphinstone, to the tribes on the 
north-east of Afghanistan, “enclosed between the range of Hindoo Cooah, the Indus, 
the Salt, Range, and the Range of Soliman. They consist of the Ensufzyes, Othimn 
K hey Is, Turkolanis, Khyberees, the tribes of the plain of Pnshaivur, and those of 
Bungush and Khuttuk ”(«). These tribes have derived their civilization, such as 
it is, from India. 

Section I.—The Emufzye, Tribe. 

The Eusufzyes are Pathans inhabiting chiefly the north-eastern part of the 
Pcshawur District,' although found also in small numbers in many other parts of 
the Province. They arc an energetic and powerful people, who, in former times, 
played an important part in the destinies of the Punjab. Not inferior in any res¬ 
pect to the independent tribes beyond the border, and historically a warlike race, 


(a) ElpLinsfcone’s Oabnl, Vol, II, p. 2- 
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they have cheerfully accepted the British rule, and have directed their talents into 
a new channel. It has bean justly said oi' them, that; while they were once “ parti¬ 
cipators in every war that convulsed the Peshawar Valley, and always were the 
recusant subjects of the Seikhs, they have now literally turned their swords into 
ploughshares, and are right good lieges of the British ”{a). Under Ihe Seikhs 
the Ensul/yes never would pay tribute except, when levied by force ; but, through 
the excellent management of the administrators in Pcshawnr they willingly pay 
the revenue imposed upon them without (he smallest, resistance. Indeed, instead 
of cultivating their lands strongly armed, and ready for any sudden emergency, 
they lay them aside, knowing well that, under the British Government, they have 
uo occasion for the use of warlike weapons either for defence or olfeiiee. Never¬ 
theless, some of the best soldiers in the Indian army are drawn from the Ivusufzyes. 
In the battle of Tcrcc, through which the Seikhs obtained the sovereignty of 
Peshawur, the strongest portion of the Mahomedau army consisted of men of this 
tribe. The Iiusufzycs are very sensitive on all matters connected with their social 
usages; and occasionally have shown a hitter and resold fid spirit when their pre¬ 
judices on this subject have not been res pec ted. Mr. Mlphinslone remarks, that 
it is not customary in this tribe for a man to see his future with until (lie murriams 
ceremonies arc completed, whereas most of the other Afghan tribes observe a 
very different usage (b). 

Eusufzye has the Indus to the south, the Swat hills to the north and east, and 
the Cahill and the barren region of the Melira to the west. The tribe has been 
in possession of this tract for upwards of three hundred years. 11 originally came 
from Garni and Nosliky, and formed a branch of the tribe of Khukkye. It, has 
two great divisions, termed Eusuf and Muhder, the former consisting of three, 
separate and distinct sects, namely:—1, the Akkozyes; 2, the Mullizyes ; and 
the Eawizycs(c). Mr. EJlphinstone speaks of at least thirty separate independent 
communities ofEusufzyes(d). He says, that the men have “fair complexions, 
grey eyes, and red beards.” 

Section II.—The Khuled Tribe. 

This tribe inhabits that part of the valley of Peshawur which is opposite the 
Mohmund hills. Their chiefs hold jaghires, on condition of performing certain 


(») Kdeotiona from the Records 0 f llio Government, of India, Nb, XII, p. 17, by Sir Richard Tomplo, 
tp) Elpinnstons's Cabul, Ydl. I, p, 2i0, 

(c) Ibid, Vol. II, pp. 8, 9,11, 

{d) Hid, p. 27. 
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services to the Government. On occasion of difficulties arising in oiu’ relations 
with the Mohinfinds, these chiefs were temporarily exiled for permitting the escape 
of the enemy through their territory, and their lands were diminished. 

Section III.—The Lo/cer Mohnmnd Tribe. 

These live on British territory, in the south-western part of the Pcshawur Dis¬ 
trict, and arc related to the independent tribe of Molnnunds beyond the frontier, 
called for the sake of distinction the Upper Mohmunds, who will presently be des¬ 
cribed. They are cultivators, and on the whole, arc a peaceable people, notwith¬ 
standing the friendly intercourse which they maintain with the neighbouring 
Afreedec tribes over the border. 

Section IV,—The Jadoon Tribe. 

The Jadoons are an independent tribe, whose territory is on the right bank 
of the Indus, to the south of the llussunzye country, and bordering on Eusufzye 
in a north-westerly direction. Here is situated the celebrated Mount Muhabun. 

Section V—The Saiyid Colony of Sitana. 

These are fanatics living at the foot of Mount Muhabun, on the right bank of 
the Indus. lie,s])ecting them the following observations, taken from, a paper pre¬ 
pared. by Mr. (now Sir Jtichard) Temple, Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of the Punjab, dated January 31st, 185G, will be read with interest:—“ The 
Saiyids of this place,” the writer says, “ are the remnant of the followers of that 
extraordinary adventurer, Saiyid Ahmed, who, gathering a handful of Grhazis, 
(warlike devotees), from various parts of India, raised a formidable rebellion in 
Pesluiwur. After winning and losing Pcshawur and Eusufzye, Saiyid was even¬ 
tually slain at the mouth of the Ivaghan glen by Sheer Singh, the sou of Maharaja 
Runject Singh. Most, of his adherents, chiefly foreigners to the Punjab, dispersed, 
and the remainder settled at Sitana. These Sitana people arc evil-intentioned 
and evil-conditioned. They endeavour to rouse the bigotry of the surrounding 
Mahomednn tribes, and especially of the Swatees. The king of Swat, indeed, was 
elected to his present position from among these very people. They endeavour to 
intrigue writh Wahabecs and such like fanatic religionists among the Mahomedan 
population in various parts of India. In 1852 they co-operated with the Hus- 
sunzyes against Jehandad, and actually seized a small fort belonging to that 
chief, but evacuated it on the approach of a British force under Colonel Maclceson. 
They harbour murderers and bad characters of all kinds. Some of their number 
have been apprehended in the commission of crimes in the British territory, and 

e 
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have been banged. Tn 18.VL a band of reformed t,lings were working on (!u‘ road 
near Peshawur, and fled to Sitana. The ferry over 1,ht' Indus close to Sitana is 
frequently harassed by the fanatics ” (a). 

Section VT .— The /honrre Tribe. 

The independent tribe of Bnnoorwals occupies the country to the north-west 
of the Jadoon territory, on the lower range of the Hindoo Koosh, having Swat on 
its western frontier. They seem to hold friendly relations with the Swateos. In 
1849 they rendered assistance to some, refractory British subjects at Looudklior, 
in Eusufzye, who refused to pay revenue. Yet, says Sir It. Temple, “ they have 
generally abstained from molesting our subjects; and wo have had no concern 
with them. On a recent occasion, however,” he adds, “ they aided the Sendees in 
punishing the people of Police, a large independent village close to the, EusuiVye 
border. This combined force expelled the Pnlloe people and their chief, who (led 
for refuge to a British village in Kusufrye. The force then approached this village, 
bid did not cross our border. They then threatened that if the lhillee refugees 
were not surrendered, the village should bo burnt. Hearing of this movement, 
two British officers, with a detachment of the Guide Corps, proceeded to the spot; 
but found that the hostile force had decamped, 'flic dispute was, however, ami¬ 
cably settled by the British officers. The Pullce people were sent back to their 
homes; and our villages were enjoined to stand aloof from all such affairs, and 
to avoid the giving of any just provocation to their neighbours beyond the, 
borders ” ( h ). 

Section VIT.—The Swater Tribe . 


The long and fertile valley of Swat, watered by the Loondec or Swat river, is 
inhabited by this independent tribe. They have an elective chief over them, 
styled Padshah, or king, who.se authority is supreme among the various chins. 
The high priest of the tribe, who is held in great veneration, is k nown as the 
Ahhoond. The country is difficult of approach from British territory. It con¬ 
tains upwards of three hundred villages, and a population of perhaps one hundred 
thousand persons. Rice is abundantly grown in the valley. Formerly, says 
Elpbinstone, the Swat country extended from the western branch of the Ilydaspes 
to near Islamabad. He also remarks that the Swateos are sometimes called 
Deggauns, and appear to be of Indian origin { <•). 


05 Selections fcom Uie Ruooida of the Go-raiunent oi India, Dy Six Riclitvcd Temple, No. XII, ji. 6, 
(A) Mil, No. XII, p. 7. 

05 Elplunstona’s Calml, Vol, I, p, 417, 
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Respecting t he pusses f]suui;*'] 1 which to proceed to Swat from British terri¬ 
tory, flic best is Mullahnnd, to the north of Uanoezye. Eastward of JRaneezyc 
also are several passes, leading down into the Lonndkhor Galley, in E us life ye; hut 
these passes “art 1 not available for passage from 8wat to our territory, because 
loading; into Loondkhor they can be stopped by any party holding that valley ” (a). 
The passes by the way of Kancczyt* and Osmnnkheyl lead straight to Ilushtmig- 
gnr in British territory. 

Formerly, the Swatces were constantly committing depredations among the 
villages of the Poslmvur District, not on a large scale, but like robbers and ban¬ 
dits. Moreover, they harboured criminals and evil-disposed persons, who tied 
from the various districts of the Punjab to their country. “ Our chief fault in their 
eyes was, that we were infidels by religion, and were the lords of a fair and fertile 
valley within reach of plunder.” But their ways and manners have improved 
of la ft* years. 


Section VIII.—The Rnncezye Tribe. 

On the north-west of Eusufzye, over the border, is the country of the 
Raneezyes, who acknowledge a kind of dependency on the chief of Swat, at whose 
instigation they several times came into collision with the British Government 
in the earlier years of our possession of the Punjab. On one occasion,—namely 
on the 18th May L852,—a force was led out against them by Sir Colin Campbell, 
and in the battle that was fought they left a hundred bodies dead on the held. 
When they finally submitted, the border, in their direction, was brought into a 
condition of tranquillity, such as it had not known for many years. 


Section IX.—The (hmankheyl Tribe. 

To the west and north-west of Raneezye is the territory of the Osmanldieyls, 
who also acknowledge a quasi-dependency on the Swat chieftain. Like the 
Kaneezyes, they, at one time, gave us much trouble. Sir Colin Campbell destroyed 
Prangurh and Nowadund, two of their important villages. “ On this occasion,” 
says Sir R. Temple, “ some letters, believed to he genuine, were taken, which proved 
the complicity of Swat, One letter from the king to Arjoon authorized him to 
destroy all Europeans and Hindoos hi the Peshawar Valley, and all Mahomedans 
in ihe British service, but enjoined him to spare all other Mahomedans” (b). He 
adds, that the tribe “profited by the lesson impressed upon them." 


(а) Selections iron) the Records ol Ibo Government o£ India, No, XII, p, 8, 

(б) Sir Richard T’ottiple’s Paper, p, JO. 
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Section X.—The Upper or 11ill Mohwiuid Inhe. 

Their country stretches from the south-westorn districts oI Bwai to the 
Li] 1 P north of (he Khybor, to both banks of the river Babul, the capital Lallpoora 
being situated on the left bank just, beyond the north-western extremity of (lie 
Ivhyber. The l)oaba, between the Babul and Looudee rivers, overlooks ilrilish 
territory, and at one pari, is only twenty-live miles distant, from I'eshawur. 
Tour clans of this tribe, at the least,, have, at, times, severally or together, 
come into collision with the British Government. These are 


1. Thc i’mdee Alee Mohmnnds, whose country extends westwards from the 
right bunk of the Looudee, and is naturally a very strong position. 

2. The Alumzyc Mohmnnds, to the south of the Linden Alec’s, the capital of 
which is Gundao. They also held lands in British Lonbn, let out chiefly In tenants. 

8. The Lalpoora Mohamads, outlie Babul river. 

4. The Miclmee Mohnumds, a portion of whoso country was annexed to the 
Punjab, forming part of the Peshawur District. They occupy a jnghirc, at the junction 
of the Oabul and Loondee rivers, a fertile tract, which is cultivated by themselves, 
to some extent, and by tenants of various tribes in the plains. But, the jagliitv 
•was once more extensive than it is now, and was considerably diminished by 
reason of the atrocious act committed by some members of the tribe in (lie murder 
of Lieutenant Jiullenois, of the Engineers, ah the end of the year 1852, who had, 
merely for the sake of amusement, ridden for a very short distance into t lie lower 
bills among their lands. His head was sent as a trophy to Lalpoora. This was 
not the only offence they committed, for they withheld the payment of two years’ 
tribute, and in other ways showed a bad spirit, hi the autumn of L<854 a force 
was sent against them, which destroyed some of their villages, and brought the 
rebellious Michnees to order. 


The Mohmunds obtained their present, possessions by conquest from 1 he 
Delazaks, on occasion of the Afghans from the west invading this part of the 
country; and divided the land by lot among themselves (a). They have a few large 
villages or towns, such as Lalpoora, lvaumeh, and Goshtoh ; but, lor the most, part, 
the people live in very small hamlets. 


Section XL—The A free dee, Tribes, 

Of all the tribes on this frontier,—that; is, to the west and so at h-west, of 
Peshawur,-—the most important, if not the most powerful, arc the Afroodecs. 

(<t) Report on tha Revised Settlement of UieMolimnnaB.ty Liout.-Gol. Maukosoii, 0, B„ p, 21. BuIoofchmH 
Irorn the TuMic Correspondence of the Punjab Administration, No. VII, Yol, II, 
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Their territory comes sharply between the Pcshawur and Kohat Districts, 
forming 1 the northern boundary of the latter, and approaching the lands in the 
possession of the Khuttuks. r fhe chief communications in the hills between 
these two districts are by means of the Kohat or Gullce Pass and the Jewnkcc Pass, 
running through the Afrecdec country. Above, the territory is hounded by the 
Cnbi d river; and contains the lvhyher Pass. “The frontage of the Afreedce 
hills towards British jurisdiction extends over a length of eighty miles,” while 
t o the west they stretch far back towards Cabul. 

Respecting this race, Sir Diehard Temple, with a superior knowledge resulting 
from sagacious observation, remarks, that “ they are entirely independent. Their 
lulls arc lofty, steep, and rugged, most arduous for military operations. The 
villages are strongly posted, and difficult of access. The Afrecdees arc tierce by 
nature. They are not destitute of rude virtues ; but they are notoriously faithless 
to public engagements. They are split up into factions. The sub-divisions of 
this tribe are numerous. They can muster fifteen or twenty thousand lighting 
men. As soldiers they arc among the best on the frontier. They arc good shots. 
Tlieir tactics resemble those of the other tribes. They retreat before the foe as lie 
advances, and press upon him as he retires. From the size of tlieir country, and 
the strength of their numbers, the Afrecdees, if united, might prove formidable 
opponents; but they rarely or never combine. If their independence were 
threatened, or if some peculiar opportunity offered, they might act together, 
otherwise they will usually he found at war with each other. We have to deal with 
one or two sections only at a time. If one be hostile, another will be friendly. 
While operating against some Afrecdees, we can always induce other Afrecdees 
to be our allies. Consequently, the tribe is not so formidable as might at first 
appear. The Afrcedces of the Khyber Pass, among faithless tribes, are considered 
the most faithless ” (a). 

To this statement/ may be added that of Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir John 
Lawrence, and Sir Robert Montgomery, in tlieir conjoint Report on the adminis¬ 
tration of the Punjab, for the years 1840-50 and 1850-51: “ They hold the Khyber 
and Kohat Passes, The numerous sections of the tribe (Khoyla), each headed 
by a chief, have been split up into factions, and united only to oppose the 
sovereigns of the Punjab, and of Cabul, and to levy blackmail from travellers and 
merchants. All the great invaders and the supreme potentates of Northern 
India have successively had the Afrecdees in their pay. Ghcugiz, Timur, Babur, 


(a) Sir Richard Temple’s Paper, pp. 16,17. 
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Naclir Shah, Ahmed Shall, the P.nmkzyes, l,ho Heiklis, and, lastly, Il»o liritish. 
To all, those unmanageable mountaineers have been treacherous. Their hills 
near the Ivhyhcr arc diflicult (hr military operations ; hut the high lands of Turn*, 
which stretch far hack into the interior, and in which the Afreedees, together with 
the Orakzyes and others, take up their summer ahodo, are accessible from Kolial, 
and possess a climate, congenial to Europeans. They are bravo and hardy, good 
soldiers, and bettor marksmen. IT placed as escort or scad ries over I censure, they 
are not to he trusted ; hut in action they are true to (heir salt, even when lighting 
against their own brethren. In this fidelity they are not, singular. Fanatic 
Mnhnu redans everywhere will tight, against men of (heir own creed on behalf of 
the inlidel, Hindoo, Seikh, or British” (a). 

Some of the Aireedee clans which have at, times opposed themselves (o l!rilish 
rule in the Punjab, are the following :— 

1. The Gulltse. B. Tlir lhit-MU) lvlioyl. 

2. Tho Jowakoe. 4 . Tlui Horn', 

Ihvo great families of Afreedecs, the Adam Kheyl and Akita Kheyl, are 
divided into tribes as follows (b) :■— 


1. Adw\i Khi'tjl Afreeiltr Tribin. 


1. 


3. 


1. 

2, 

-i. 

5. 


It u 11c o Kheyl 

... L | 'i{-h|iiig men 

... !)S0 

Asher Khoyi 

... ... ditto 

... 7li() 

Jowakco 

... ... ditto 

... 1,010 

Hushuu Kheyl 

... ditto 

... Kao 




2. 

Akha Kite\ijl Afmilfi' Tribrn. 


Buwieo Kheyl 

I , 'i<lhth | n men 

... -120 

Suugul Kheyl 

<lil.(o 

... 5HK) 

Asher Kheyl 

ditto 

... :joo 

Watt an Kheyl 

ditto 

... 200 

51ml av Kheyl 

ditto 

... 270 



1, too 


The IChyberocB, says Elphinstotie, are. “ lean, hut muscular men, with lone 
gaunt faces, high noses and cheek-bones, and black complexion. They wear, 
in winter at least, dark blue turbans, and long dark blue tunics, sitting close to 
the body, but reaching to the middle of tile leg ” (<*). 

00 Selections Horn tlia Records of tie; Hovcrnmonfc oi' India; Report of Hio AdmintolmMon of • , 

b > sh >*•»* i~, »■ ■>«>■» - sic M ,1" 1 

0>) Report, Appendix E, Revised Settlement of Uxo Mohmunch. Captain J ( uu«n. 

(e) ElpRuistoae’s Calrul, Vol, -0, p, n. 
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TRIBES OF THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER.— (Continued.) 


III.—TRIBES OF THE KOHAT FRONTIER. 

St.'C. I.—Tin? RlINGIISir PATIIANS. Sec, JI— THE KIIUTTUK TRIBE. Sr;c. in—TUB BUZO- 
THE TTUBR. Sec. IV,—THE SEPAII 'TRIBE. Si;o. V.— THE OIUIKZYE TRIBE. Seo. VI.— 
THIS ZYMOOSIIT AFGHANS. Seo. VII.—THE TOOK EE TRIBE, Sim. VIII.—THE WUZEBREE 
TRIBES : 1.—Tifi; MAuRrJD Wueeereer ; ‘ 2.—Trrn AmiicnzYii WmiCEREKS; 3 .—The OwtMAKSiVK 
Wus 5 rj 3 Ttr.ES ; I—Tun Bithunnee Wusseerker. 

Kohat lies to tlic south of Poshawur. Its valley is thirty-live miles Imiti;, 
and, on an average, four miles broad. From Peshawar, through the Afreedee hills, 
it is reached by two passes, the Jewakee and the Gullee or .Kohat ; and from the 
Indus, forming its eastern boundary, it is approached by two passes, the Kooshal- 
gurh and the Kalabagb, through the Khnttuk hills. Again, it is connected with 
Bunuoo to the south by two passes, the Soorduk, seven miles long, and the 
Koonh-i-gao, from Nurree to Khurruk, a less direct but safer route. Tho valley 
is famous for its salt mines. 

Section /.—The Bungmk Puthane. 

These are the principal tribe in the Kohat District, of which they occupy the 
tract to the north-west. The inhabitants of the Meernnzye Valley are members 
of this tribe. When Kohat was taken possession of by the British Government, 
this valley, which at that time belonged to Sultan Mahomed, was overlooked. 
On the Cabnl Government making arrangements for its occupation hi 1851, the 
Meeranzyes petitioned the British Government to be included in the Kohat District; 
and their petition was granted. The Bungush tribe can muster fifteen thousand 
ligh ting men, who are fairly good soldiers. Their territory extends beyond the 
border into the Khoorum Valley within the limits of Cabul, 

Section II.—The Khuttuh Tribe, 

This tribe occupies the hills to the south of the Peshawur District, the plain 
between them and the Cabul river, and the eastern division of the Kohat District, 
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are ruthless, and spare noil 1 lci* sox dot age. It was not unphaising to hoar ihat 
these men sometimes suffered in their thirst for piunder. On one occasion :i 
party of them wandered off to an encampment, which they believed to he too 
near our camp to contain Wuzcorocs ; but they were disappointed. Some of them 
were killed ; and the rest only escaped by the abject submission of placing grass 
in their mouths, signifying that they were beasts of burden to the Wi decrees ”(</). 

Section VIfI.—The Wuzecrce Tribe#. 

The country in the possession of this great tribe lies to the south-west of 
the Kohat District, or, more specifically, In the west of the Meeramyo Valley and 
Buhadoor Ivhcyl, stretching along the north-west frontier of Dera Inhume! Khan, 
Hanking the valley of Ihninoo and the plains of Murwut and 'I'ank. The Wiizco- 
rees hold the Golureo Bass of the GooutuI ValLey, a pass of scarcely less im¬ 
portance than the Khyber Bass opposite Beshawur, and the Rolan Bass in iSeinde, 
and the Soorduk Puss. Much of the traffic from Afghanistan and the countries 
beyond enters India through the Golarec Bass, while the doorduk Bass is the 
chief lino of communication between. Ihnnmo and Kohat. “ The Wuweroe hills 
command the outlets of the Koomm and Gooinbelie rivers into the lhuiuoo Valley.” 
The tribe seems to have come originally from that part of the Snowy Range which 
is situated to the south-east of Jelallabad and Oabul (b). They pass I he summer 
months on the higher peaks of the Sulimani Range. In October many descend 
with their flocks and herds to the lower Range, on Clu- borders of Kohat and 
Bumioo, where they spend the winter months, their lands in (he upper hills being 
occupied, in their absence, by Giljies from further west. The VVuzeerees are thus 
described by Sir Richard Temple:-—■“ They are,” he remarks, 11 noble savages of 
pure blood, pastoral habits, fierce disposition, and wild aspect. They are less 
addicted to internecine contests than other lull tribes. They are bold and 
ferocious, but as soldiers not equal to the most martial tribes. Many of them 
live in tents, or in temporary dwellings resembling touts. Some of them have 
engaged in cultivation, and have encroached on the weaker tribes of the plains. Of 
these again many will only cultivate during the cold months, and as the heat 
approaches will reap their crops and retire to the mountains. The tribe generally is 
cpiite independent, both of the Cabal and the British Government ; but some mem¬ 
bers of the clan, who have taken up their abode as cultivators in the Runnoo Valley, 


(a) Captain Jones's Hotter, pp, 17,18, 
(A) Sir Richard Temple's Report, p, H7, 
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have become British subjects ” (a). Captain Junes, Commissioner of Poshawur, 
in 1860, says, tlial the unity of the Wuzeerees B proverbial, and that this marked 
characteristic of the tribe is fostered by peculiar custom?, and law's. “ It is well 
known,” he observes, “that, among Patkans, the avenger of blood is not only 
privileged but bound to slay any relative of the man who had committed the 
deed for which vengeance is sought. But Wuzeereo grey-beards of ancient times 
ruled otherwise. With them the actual murderer must be the only victim. The 
dlecf of this wise hnv is to cement the tribe by avoiding those ramified feuds 
which, in other places, arise out of indiscriminate vengeance, where an account of 
blood is banded down from father to son, to be balanced at convenience, and 
where the friend of yesterday becomes the victim of to-day. Again, the sums of 
money which, under certain circumstances, are accepted by relatives of llie slain, 
locally denominated ‘ make-up-money,’ arc lixed at much higher rates than among 
other tribes. Wnzeeree life, therefore, is habitually regarded as something valu¬ 
able. The Wuzeerees also boast that they have no poor man among them. 
Whenever a family is brought low by deaths, accidents, or raids from without, 
the elan subscribes to re-establish it—one bringing a bullock, another a camel, 
a third a blanket, and so on. Thus, there is no incentive to the Wuzeerce to leave 
his home to seek a subsistence, or to enter foreign service. 1 have only heard 
of one Wuzeerce in our army ((>). 

The tribe has few regular villages, but encamps about the bills, its tents, 
being constructed of “ stout black woollen blankets, spread over curved sticks, 
with sides of coarse matting.” The blankets are costly, very durable, and utterly 
impervious to rain. Cattle and sheep are all kept within the enclosure, which is 
guarded by largo dogs of remarkable ferocity. The Wuzeerees arc “ tall, muscular, 
and courageous,” and endued with enormous pride. lu 1856 they boasted that 
“ they had seen kings coming and going, but had never seen the king who had taken 
revenge from them ” (c). It is the peculiarity of this great tribe, says Sir Herbert 
kdwardes, that ‘they are enemies of the whole world.’ The only traces of the 
past left by their ancestors consist of tombs, which have evidently been constructed 
with great care. The tribe trades largely in salt, the produce of several mines, 
especially that of Baliadoor Kbeyl, a very extensive mine, which formerly supplied 
the whole of western Afghanistan, as well as other tracts of country, with salt. 

(a) Sir Richard Temple’s Report, p. 28. 

(1) Rotter from the Commissioner and Superintendent of the Peshawar Division, to the Military Secretary 
to the Punjab Government, pp, 10,11. Selections from the Records of the Punjab Government, Voi. V. 

(«) Ibid, p. 5. 
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The Wuzoerccs an: divided into /our prinuipa-l branches, designated as Mahsud, 
Almiedzye, Otlunanzye, ami Bitlmnneo. 

Some oi' these have lauds within British territory. Major Urmston, formerly 
Deputy (Animus,doner of the Bumioo District, in his £ Bough Notes on that 
District,’has shown what ehms are on either side of the border, and wind, the, 
nutnber of lighting men which each can command. 1 shall endeavour to sum¬ 
marize the valuable information he has supplied (a). 

Firxt, Branch — The. Mahan! Hucre/w.v. 

Ten ms hhyoni) tiie Bowdiou. 

Those occupy tho mountainous country west of Talc, and BOuLh-vvest ol Ilumioo, iihimf live 
Afghan marches from the. liuimoo Frontier. 

1. A11 izt /<‘—Lvyo clans. 

1. Shaimbeo Khoyl- (if- 1 fTImir lambs arc near Urn ISolmr 

toou sub-di via urns) ) v mountain. 

2. Munzye—seven sections Ditto, 3,1100 Heivtteral over the Mahsud lauds. 


2. Shamm Jxhcijl —four clans. 



t. 

Oh near Khoyl 

.Ditto, 

600 

\ At, Maiduuoo, and about the 81m- 


2. 

Klmllec Khoyl 

Ditto, 

500 

l lice Hills. 


y. 

ltuddeenzyc 

Ditto, 

800 

) 


4. 

Gully Shyo 

Ditto, 

1,000 

Near (Iolanta, west of Ivaneegnu- 






ruui. 

8 . 

Bu/lalzi/e —three clans, styled collect,ivoly ilaimul Khoyl. 


1 . 

Abdoolleo—eleven sub-) 
divisions ... J 

Fighting men 

, 2,500 

( About Mookeom. Trade largely 
i in iron found in their hills, 


2, 

Malik Shaken 

Ditto, 

800 

About Kanoogounim. Trade in 






iron, Are noted joblmrs. 


3. 

Nnzzur Khoyl 

Ditto, 

900 

About Kanoegoorum. Great, cul¬ 






tivators in tlie hills. 

4. 

Band Khej/l 

.Ditto, 

300 

In IVlokccn, 

C. 

jVanoii Ahei/l —four clans. 





1 . 

Hybut Khoyl 

Ditto, 

1,400 

Scattered about tin* Maksud ter¬ 






ritory . 


2. 

TJmar Khoyl 

Ditto, 

200 

In Mokuuu. Cultivators, 


8. 

Ivoukurroe 

Ditto, 

GOO 



4. 

Woomur Kiioyl 

Ditto, 

200 


6. 

S/rirnjcc 

Ditto, 

1,200 

Chiefly resident near the DnmtliH 






in tlio Talc llaipi. 





11,500 



f«) Notes on tlio Buiitioo District. by Major It, Jl. Urmston, Deputy OoTOtuisttionor, pp, fl, 45, 11-115, Scleo» 
lions from the Uncords of the Punjab Government, Now Series, No, 1. 
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The Mahsud Wuzcercos bear no good will to the Ahmedzyes and Otlimanzyes. 
They area powerful tribe of great fighting propensities. 

&Worn/ Branch—The Ahmedzye Wuzeerees. 

I.—Tribes within British Territory. 


1. Speerh/e —two clans. 



1. Soodun Klieyl ... Fighting men, 000 

In the Tlinil, or desert, to the 





north of the Khoonim river. 


2. Mahmud Klieyl, or) 

Ditto, 

600 J 

Nearer the hills, where the Khoo- 


Mohmund Klieyl J 


1 

rum enters the plains. 

2. 

Haiti Khei/l 

Ditto, 

1,200 

In the Tliuli. 

3. 

Bizzun Kheyl 

Ditto, 

800 

Ditto. 

4. 

Umurzye 

Ditto, 

800 

Ditto. 

5. 

Puinda Kheyl 

Ditto, 

200 

Ditto. 

6 . 

JJodeen Kheyl 

Ditto, 

50 

Ditto. 


Total 


.. 4,200 



II. —Tribes 

BEYOND 

the Border. 

1 . 

SeerJcee Kheyl 

Fighting 

men, 800 

Half occupy a part of the Thai 


in British Territory, and are 
called Muddeo Klieyl, The 
remainder are in the hills, 
south of the Klmssoor Pass. 


2, JBomee Kheyl 

... Ditto, 

2,500 

The Zullee Klieyls, near the 
Goomnt Pass in Tak lUiqa, 
are a branch of this tribe. 
The rest are scattered about 
the Mahsud territory. 

3. Khanee Kheyl 

... Ditto, 

400 

At Turrup, near the Khoonun, 
a few miles beyond British 
territory. 

4. Khojul Kheyl 

... Ditto, 

1,200 

On the banks of the Khoornm, 
from the Thai!, Billund 
Kheyl, towards Hungoo, in 
Kohat. 

5. Soodee Kheyl 

Ditto, 

COO 

A branch of the Speerkye, Near 
the Wanha lulls, west of the 
Maksuds. 


Total 


5,500 
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The Umarzyes were ejected from Ihirmoo fov disorderly conduct, soon after 
our taking possession of (lie country ; and for a time some of their men were 
prisoners in our hands. The llatLi Klieyls “ cultivate lands on the Thull, under 
the Jlurghonuttoo and CKusbmeh springs, and also in the neighbourhood of 
door. Their arazing ground extends from Murghonuttoo on the one side, to near 
Zerkye in the Klmttuk Range on the opposite si<le, of the valley” (a). They also 
trade largely in salt. The Painda and Rodeen Klieyls are intermingled with tlm 
Specrkyo clans on the Dlmmmye Tlmll. The liizzuu Klieyls have also lands in 
the Reeng hills, between the Goomuttoe and RmrghonulUio Passes. 

In his “ Tear in the Punjab” Sir Herbert Kdwarden has (he following inter¬ 
esting observation on the characteristics of the Ahmcdzyes, as eontrasled with the 
ISumiooehecs, whom they wronged and plundered:—“ Proud, patriotic, and united 
among themselves, austere and simple in their own manners, but hospitable to 
the stranger, and true to their guest against force or corruption, the Ahmcdzyes 
stood aloof from the people they oppressed, and looked on in contempt at their 
cowardly submission, their disunited edbrts against the Seikh invader, their lying 
dealings with each other, tlieir treacherous assassinations at the board, and the 
covetous squabbles with which they converted into a hell the heavenly valley 
given them by Nature ” (l>). 


Third Branch — The. Olhmartzi/e IP/uwmw. 

I. —Tribes within Urittsu Territory'. 
Two Divisions. 


1. Tnktee Kkoyl 
3. JNTumiee Kliey! 
3. Bordee Kheyl 


First — Bu klste K h <•///. 


... Fighting men, COO 

Ditto, 500 . 

Ditto, 400 


This llulvkco Klieyls cultivate the 
hauls on both banks of (bo 
Toi'boo. They tiro responsible 
for dio Tocluw Pass, and, ecu- 
join tly with UioKhaneoKlieylN, 
arc responsible for the Klius- 
soora and Kbissoor Passes; 
the former situated between 
the Xslnuaol ami Oueha hills, 
the, latter running between tho 
Roocha and Miuigrco nuuui- 
taiua. 


(«) Major Itoyuoll Q, Taylor’s Memorandum on Dora lull maul Khan, p. !J3. 

O’) A Year in Qua Punjab, liy Major Herbert IS. Edwimlcs, y 0 i, 1. pp, mo, ]()(!. 
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1. Moment Khan Kheyl ... ' 

2. Hindi Kheyl 

Second—Janee Kheyl. 

) 1 

/ The Janee Kheyls cultivate the 
lands on either side of the Fort 

i 

3. IleGimoea Iflicyl ’ 

> Fighting men, 

1 

1,000 < 

I called after their name. They 

i. Buclinkyr ... | 

!>. Idia Kheyl ... , 

1 

j are responsible for the Shuktoo 
or SuMoo and Kurra ltuslita 



V Basses, opposite their villages. 

Total within British Territory 

2,500 


11. —Tribes beyond tiie Border. 

1. Ufahmect —three sections .. 

Fighting men, 

3,500 


1. Ilussun Kheyl 

■■ 

... 

In the Ketee Durrah, joining the 
Khoonim above Zuram. 

2. Wooden Klieyl 



At the head of’ Khnssoor Pass, 

3. Several minor clans .. 

- 


Between the Binuiel mountains 
and Ketee Durrah. 

'2. Mmi'.ur Kheyl 

.. Ditto, 

000 

Oh icily in the Mcorgha Ilttqa, at 
the head of the Toehee Pass, 
west of Dour. 

3. Ahuldu Kheyl 

Ditto, 

2,500 

Near the Goor mountain, south 
of Dour. 

4. force Kheyl 

Ditto, 

3,000 

Near the Klutssoor Durrah, and 
at Shccratvilla, about fifteen 
miles from the Khoorum out¬ 
post, north of Dour, 

5. Cabul Kheyl 

Ditto, 

3,200 

Both banks of the Khoorum, 
and also in Kohat. 

6. Malik ShuJtee 

Ditto, 

400 

One-half occupy lands with the 
Janee Kheyls in the British 
territory : the other half being 
intermingled -with the Oabul 
Kheyls. 

Total beyond the Border 

13,200 



The lands of the Tukhtee Kheyls “lie on the edge of the Merce Tuppahs, on 
the north bank of the Tochee, around the Tochee outpost, and below it, opposite 
the Muddtrn Tuppah, on the south bank.” Those of the Himn.ee Kheyls adjoin 
the lands of the Serdee Kheyls; while those of the latter are situated in the 
country lying between the Tochee outpost and the lands of the Janee Kheyls, in 
the centre of the great Tbull. There is an old dispute between the Torec Kheyls 
and the Mahsud Wuzeerees. 
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Fourth Branch—The iiilhnnnce Wnzcet res. 

T.—Tribes within British Tehritorv (u). 

1. Ali Ktioyl ') ( Occupy the hills none the 

2. Robin V Fighting men, 300 / IVjzoo L’ass, uml to ilu> ivo.st- 

3. Mulla Ivheyl J ( waul. 

II.— Tkhp.es Bevonu the Border. 

Fighting men, 1,700 

The Bithunnoos in British territory won* once notorious robbers, but have 
much reformed since they came under British rule. An old lend subsists between 
them and the Meanees. 

Respect in the character of the W uzeeree tribes, Major Iby noil G. Taylor 
quotes i he language of Mr. Elphinslone, who says, that “(he) are remarkable 
for their peaceable conduct among themselves, and have neither wars between 
elans, nor much private dissension. Though they an* notorious plunderers, the. 
smallest escort secures a traveller a hospitable reception throughout the whole 
tribe. Their manners are haughty, and their voices are loud and commanding; 
but they are gentle and good-tempered in their intercourse with their guests and 
■with each other. Such is their veracity, that if there is a dispute about a stray 
goat, and one party will say it is his, and confirm bis assertion by stroking his 
beard, tlic other instantly gives it. up without suspicion of fraud.” “Though 
Major Edwardes (Sir Herbert),” Major Taylor remarks, “has taken exception to 
this last paragraph, I should say that altogether nothing could be more, truthful 
than these passages. The Wuzoerees are, undoubtedly, the most unanimous of all 
the Afghan bribes that \ve are acquainted with. They never quarrel among them¬ 
selves ; safeguards are always respected by them; and though, as Mr Elphiustono 
says, proverbially addicted to plundering, I have known large, bodies of them live 
from one year’s end to another without Culling into any impropriety of the kind. 
With regard to their veracity, I consider the eulogy in a groat degree correct and 
deserved. The possession of such an extent of virtue would not, however, make 
it incumbent on them to adhere to truth in their dealings with Bimuooehoos, 
Khuttuks, or Government officials; their duties towards such beipg quite another 
affair in Wuzeerco ethics. I never remember to have hoard of a Wusscoroc, or 
body of Wuzocrecs, enticing an enemy into their power by false overtures, and 
then wreaking their vengeance on him; nor of their undertaking to guide or 

(n) Tlieae are situated In tlw Deni Islimael Elian District, but for tlio wake of uniformity, an belonging to the 
great Wusseoceo family, are introduced bora. 
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guard a man or kafilah (caravan) through their country, and then falling on il. 
F wish I could say as much, in either case, for the Fhmnoochecs or other Afghan 
tribes of my acquaintance, who pretend to higher civilization, and who would 
speak of the Wuzeereos as ignorant savages, or, as the often used expression 
is—animals” (a). 

'Flic women of the tribe are not requi red to labour. The custom prevails among 
the Wuzeereos of a woman choosing a man for her husband. This is clone by her 
sending a hair-pin to the man on whom she has set her affections, until the 
request that he should with it pm a handkerchief on his cap. Should he recipro¬ 
cate her attachment he carries out her wishes, and when doing so names tlm 
woman who has sent the pin, and whom he is obliged to marry forthwith (/>). 


(a) DMiriofc Memorandum on Darn Ihhmaol Khan, by Major Reynrtl G. Taylor, Deputy CommiMiouor, 
mi, 85, 8ii. Selections from Urn Records of Oie Government, of India, Foreign DepuUment, No. XII, 

(/i) niphiutst,one’s Oabul, Yol, II, p, 81. 
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CHAPTER V. 


TRIKES OF THE NOllTH-WEST FRONT!FK.—(YW/nwiv/.J 


IV—TLUBES OF DELIA TS 11 MAEL KHAN AND ITS MOUDIORS 


Rico. I — THE BUNNOOCIIGK TRIBE Sec. II—THE MlTBWnTKE TRIBE Mu'. 1IT.—THE TSITIIUV 
N BE TRIBE, fine. IV.—TItF, CHIEFS OP OlOJt A IHIIMAIili KHAN, Sw V.--TIIE Oil IK EH OK 
TANK Oil TAK. Sio VI—TITW CHIEFS OF KOEACIIEE. See. VII.- THE MITIIANHW TRIBE 
8m VIII.—TUB NOOTONKE THTBK Siju TX.—TUB BUND TRIBE Smj X -THU MIKOItANEE 
TRIBE. Ki;o. XI.—T3IB OSIITERAN EE TRIBE Sixt. Xlt.—TUB It IIA HOT TRIBE, Six'. XIII —THE 
DOTJLAT KIIEYL TJITBB. Hao. X1V.-TIIK ESAU K11 EYE T1UUE Hl,0. XV-THE KHYSKORK 
TRIBE. SlW. XVI.—TUB BABIUJU TRIBE. 8m XVIT—THE NAHSIJK TRIBE Sm XVIII 
TIT Ii] UUNDAPOOR TRIBE. W).o. XlX.-TUR MEAN TCIIBYE TRIBE. Kw X X. —Til 10 MTU RIA NR R 
TRIBE. Biso. XXI,—TUIB SARWANI TRIJSH Kuo. XXII.—TUB BAK IITIARHE TRIKE, 


A RANGE of bills, lying almost at right angles vvilli tI k* Sulaimani liauge mu! 
the Indus, divides the district of Deni fshmacl Kliau into I wo portions. In pro¬ 
ceeding from one side (o (he other you must do so by either (he Ikyzoo or (he 
Mttlczye Passes intersecting the Range. To the north of Uinse passes is the Bunnoo 
Valley. 

Section Humwodm) Trihe (Luhmur). 

This tribe is descended from Shah Farid, or Sliifak, who formerly had pos¬ 
session of the Rhawftl hill, whence he with his sons, about Live hundred years 
ago, made inroads on the Bum too Valley, inhabited L>y Mangels, Dunces, and Klmt- 
tuks, whom he dispossessed. Bunnoo at one. time belonged to the Kings of Delhi, 
but afterwards formed part of the kingdom of Oalml (y). It subsequently became 
a prey to the Wuzeerces and Seikhs. 

The Bunnoochee differs greatly .from the Wnzeeree. JIo. is small in stature, 
and has frequently a peculiar shrivelled appoaranee. His habits are low and 
repulsive. He seems to be unable to speak the truth, even though he may know 


<«) Ramii; or, Our Afghan Frontier, by Mr.S, S. Thorbum, R.C.S , Settlement Officer of the Uunnixi Dio. 
briot, pp, 1L, 16, 17. 
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that the subject on which he is to give his testimony is of great moment. “ Taken 
as a class,” says Major .Reynell Taylor, “the Bnnnooehees are vicious, false, 
backbiting, treacherous, cruel, and revengeful. They certainly are the worst 
dispositioned men I have ever had to deal with. A Bunnoochce, either from 
private spite, or some petty object of his own, will deliberately give false evidence 
in Court, such as for aught he knows or cares may lead to the execution of one 
or more men under trial; and this without a shadow of compunction. They are 
also the class most naturally addicted io assassination that t have met with, hav¬ 
ing that fatal attachment to the use of the short knife or dagger, which more than 
anything stamps the character of the irue assassin” (a). Sir Herbert Edwardes 
says of the Bunuoochees, that “ they have all the vices of Eatkans rankly luxu¬ 
riant, the virtues stunted. Except in Scinde, 1 have never seen such a degraded 
people. Although forming a distinct race in themselves, easily recognizable, at 
first sight, from any other tribe along the Indus, they are not of pure descent 
from, any common stock; but arc descended from many different Afghan tribes, 
representing the ebb and How of might, right, possession, and spoliation, in a 
corner of the Oabul empire, whose remoteness and fertility offered to outlaws and 
vagabonds a secure asylum against both law and labour. Every stature, from 
that of the weak Indian to that of the tall Durance; every complexion, from the 
ebony of Bengal to the rosy cheek of Cabul; every dress, from the linen gar¬ 
ments of the south to the heavy goat skins of the eternal snows,—is to be seen 
promiscuously among them, reduced only to a harmonious whole by the neutral 
tint of universal dirt” (/;). 

The Bunnoo Valley is rich and fertile. The only part not cultivated is the 
Tkull at the foot of Lite mountains. The Wuzeerees took possession of a portion 
of the cultivated tract many years ago, and still retain it. The villages are well 
built; but their fortifications, which once surrounded them, have been removed. 
Formerly, there were four hundred forts within the Bunnoo territory. All. these 
were destroyed by Sir Herbert Edwardes when Deputy Commissioner of the 
district. 

The Bunnocbces are fanatical Mahomedans, and are staunch disciples of the 
great high priest, or Akkoond, of Swat. 

An intensely interesting and most exhaustive account of the Bimnoochees 
and their Valley has lately been written, by Mr. S. S. Thorburn, of the Bengal 

(a) Major Taylor's Memorandum on Dora Ishmael Khan, p, 112. 

(S) A Tear in tb.es Punjab Frontier, in 1818-19, by Majop Herbert B, Edwardes, Vol, X, pp, 70, 71. 
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Civil Service, who deserves immense praise, and other good things likewise, for his 
painstaking labours in the production of so excellent and useful a work. 

Section If.—The Afnrwnlce Trifm. 

The Murwut territory lies to the south of Ihe Ihinnoo Valley, and to the 
north of that occupied by the Bitlmnnecs. It has three divisions, or tuppahs, 
namely, Droypelarah, I Drain, and Moosah Klicyl. Formerly, Murwut belonged to 
1 ho Mawab of Derail, before the Seikhs took possession of the country beyond the 
Indus. It is watered, but insufficiently, by the Khoorum and Goomul. 

Physically tlie Murwutees are far superior to the Btumoochees. They are a line, 
manly race, tall and fair, and arc not. guilty of the mean and detestable practices 
of their neighbours. They will not rob or steal, but arc a noble ami high-spirited 
people ; yet when once their passions are aroused, it is by no means easy to soothe 
them again. They are simple and upright, and are more advanced in civilization 
Ilian many of the border tribes. This especially applies to the inhabitants of 
JVleanwaliee and Esau Kheyl, who speak a broken Puujabco instead of Pushtoo. 
The worst feature of the Murwutees is the spirit of (action which prevails among 
them, and which often caused bloodshed in former times. The community is 
divided into two parties. Sir Herbert Edwardes says of the Murwutees, (hat 
“they are one of the finest races of the Trans-Indus-—tall, muscular, fair, and 
often rosy-cheeked.” “ They arc frank and simple in their manners wil li strangers; 
and distinguished from all the Patluvu tribes, with which I am acquainted, by u 
more generous treatment of their women” (a). 

These have already been described in the account of the tribes of the IColiat 
District and its borders. 

Section J V.—■The Chief is- of Dent fohmael Khan. 

The Hawaii of Dora islunael [Chau is of flic princely house of the Sndiloozyes. 
The family lost the great power which they once enjoyed when the Seikhs annex¬ 
ed the province to the Punjab; but are now in possession of a large jagliire, 
which they have received from Ihe British Government. They occupy, the whole 
of Ohoudwan and a considerable portion of Dora Pinnae! Khan Proper. 

Section V.—The Chief of Think or TAk. 

The Tank Valley is like the Buxmoo Valley in fertility and beauty. It is con¬ 
nected with Buniioo by the Mulkyo Pass, and with Murwut by the Pyzoo Pass. 

00 A Yeai in the Punjab, Yol, I, p. 3E9. 
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The chief was ejected from his territory by the Seikhs, hut was restored by the 
British Government in 1848. 

Srction VI — The Chiefs of Kolaehee. 

The lands both of Tank and Kolaehee are much exposed to the Sheoranees 
and AVnzeerees. Much of this territory has been mortgaged for many years, 
greatly to the injury of the cultivators. 

Rodion VII.—The Mithanee Tribe. 

This is a tribe inhabiting the Ghubber mountain, situated between Bunnoo 
and Tank. Formerly, they were notorious for their plundering propensities, and 
were in perpetual collision with the Wuzeerecs. 

Section VIII—The Noothmee Tribe. 

This tribe has been described hi the account of the Belooch tribes of Dera 
Gbazi Khan and its borders. 

Section IX. — The Land Tribe. 

A description of this tribe is given in the account of the Belooch tribes of 
Dera Gliazi Khan and its borders. 

Section X.—The Sheonmee Tribe. 

Tlie Sheoranee hills extend from a little below the Goomul river for about 
fifty miles southwards. Here is the high square-shaped mountain called Takht-i- 
Snlaiman, or Solomon’s Throne, which gives its name to the entire Sukumani 
Eange, which is the north-west frontier of India, and runs parallel with the Indus 
for three hundred miles. At the base of Solomon’s Throne is the Zerlcunnec Pass, 
which is of great importance, as through it much traffic proceeds on route to 
Kandahar, or from that city to British territory. 

The Sheoranees are a warlike people, -with gi’cy eyes, and high cheek-bones, 
but are not equal in stature to Wuzeerees. They are an independent tribe, and 
can raise a force of upwards of five thousand fighting men. Their character as 
neighbours does not stand high, for they have frequently come into collision 
with the tribes of Tiik, Kolacbeo, Durrabund, 'and Choudwan, arising generally 
from raids which they have made upon these lands. Their plundering excur¬ 
sions were at length stopped hi 1853, when a strong force was sent against 
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them, by which, some of (heir forlificulion.s and thirteen of their principal village,s 
were destroyed, and nmrh property was seized (a). The Sheoranees resemble 
the Babhurs in maimers and customs. Their dress generally consists of a coarse 
blanket thrown over their shoulders and fusioned al (he waist. They dill'er from 
other Alihans, says Elphinstone, in that a father gives a dowry on the marriage 
of his daughter, while the rest receive payment for their daughters when 
married. 

Section XT.—Tlic Outlie ranee Tribe. 

A small tribe inhabiting the hill to the south of the Sheornncc territory, 
where they are independent. Many, however, cultivate the lands at the foot, of 
the hills, and are consequently living within British jurisdiction. They are a 
hold and courageous people, but abstain from making incursions on the estate's 
of their neighbours, to which the hill tribe,a are so prone, and to which themselves 
were formerly addicted. The Oshleranees, says Major Reynoll Taylor, “are a very 
line class of men, brave in light, and quiet and well disposed in peace,. Their 
possessions, cither in our territories, or out of them, are not extensive, and their 
means of livelihood are limited ” (/>). Their principal villages are Khooeebharah 
Pewar, and Wueh Khooeebharah, beyond the limits of British jurisdiction. They 
have lands, however, below the hills within our territory, in the neighbourhood 
of Ivoorwallee. 


Section XU.—The, Kharot Tribe. 

These pasture their cattle in Tak, at, 1 lie delmtehe of the Goimil. They are 
among the principal caravan traders between Central Asia and India (e). Mr. 
Elphinstone ailirms that, they are a division of the Ghilji Afghans, inhabiting 
“ the country situated to the cast, of Kuttawaz, among the branches of the Range 
of Sotimau.” He also states, that the entire tribe consists of only five or six 
thousand families. 


Section XIII.—The Douful Khei/l Tribe. 

A tribe to the south of the Murwufoes. Their chief town is Tuck, by which 
the great road to Oahu! runs, following the course of the Gomul for a considerable 
distance. 


(a) Sir IUolmtd Temple’s Itoporfc, pp, Sit, 34. 

(b) Major liuyuoll Taylor’s Memorandum on Dora Ishnmol Khan, p, 143. 
(e) A Year in the Punjab, by Major Horbort JSdwrdqs, Vol. I, p, IBS, 
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Section XI V.—The Emu Kheyl Tribe. 

Esau Kheyl is a small tract of country forty miles in length, parallel with 
flic Indus, and is south of the Kalabagh salt mines, and north of the Ivhyssorc 
Range. The tribe is divided into four clans, namely :— 

X, Zukkoo Kheyl. 3. Buduuze. 

2. Munnnoo Kheyl. d. Uppoo Kheyl. 

Elphinstone says, that the Esau Klieyls are of a swarthy complexion, and 
more like Indians than Persians. 


Section, XV.—The Khyerore Tribe. 

A tribe inhabiting the hills to the south of the Esau Klieyls. 

Section XVI.—The Jhibhur Tribe. 

A tribe found at Choudwan, a section of the eastern Daman of the Suhunumi 
Range. Sir Herbert Edwardes says of them, that f hey are the l " most, superior race 
in the whole of the Trans-1 ml us countries of the Punjab, in complexion, too, 
they are the fairest, and show the most evident traces of northern extraction” (n). 
They are a civilized and wealthy people, addicted to commerce. 

Section XV]/.—The Narsur Tribe. 

A tribe by the Zirkiunice Pass on the border of Kokchee and Dnrabund. 
They are a wandering tribe like the Kharots, with this difference, that while the 
Kharots have a country of their own, the NasRurs have no lands whatever, but 
lead a vagabond life, travelling about in large and powerful companies with their 
flocks and herds and camels. 


Section XVIIJ.—The Oundupoor Tribe. 

These came from Speen in Afghanistan, and are settled in a section of the 
Daman below the Sukimani Range, having T;ik on the north, Dnrabund on the 
south-west, and Dera Islimael Khan on the cast and south-east ; a barren and 
unpropitious region, with scarcely a shrub or tree upon it. The (lumlapoors 
were once divided into the following six clans :— 


1. 3 brfiMinssyos, 

2. Ysiqtibzyes, 

3. ‘Husfiinzyes, 


4. KluibijjjYS’. 

6. Umvtlnjsycs. 
6. Dreiplarulis, 


The (Jrmdapoors have several large villages or towns, some of which are 
Kolachee, Takwara, and Donee. They carry on a great trade with Khoramn anti 
India; but are rude both in. manners and appearance. 


(it) A Year in the Punjab, by Major Herbert Edwardes, Vol, I, p, 5G3. 
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The tribes of the Daman di/l’or considerably from the Bardaranis. The moil 
are large awl bony, often fair, and wear long hair and beards. In place of the 
cap and loose shirt, they cover their heads with a turban, and their bodies with a 


close lifting dress. 

Section XIX.—The Mean Khei/I Tribe. 

A branch of the great Lohani family. They occupy Dnrfdnmd, a small 
section of the Daman Proper, on the south and south-west of the country inhabited 
by the Olundapoors. The tribe has two branches, the Sol Kheyl and the Hussain 
Kheyl, each of which is divided into a number of clans, as follows : -- 


j. Hayul Klioyl. 

2. St full Kheyl. 

3. B.iloooli Klioyl. 

4. TJkku Kheyl. 
fi. Ubba Kheyl. 


Clam of tin 1 Sol Khtyl Branch, 

(I. Sliiilu Klioyl. 

7. Mnllii Kheyl. 

S. (tlmliim Kheyl. 
9 . Pushaniioe. 


Claris of the Hus‘lain Kheyl Branch, 


1. OomerKjo. 

2. Vuiroolu. 

3. Musslia Kheyl. 


4. Moohi'liuye, 
Huh-Olims : — 
i. Tajoo Kheyl. 
ii, Ivluuino .Klioyl. 
fi. Kuhkoii. 


iii. Miulileo Klioyl, 
i\. Mimmiumlsye, 


The most powerful of tlie.se elans are the Moosoh/yes, who hold one-fourth 
part of the country (a). 


Serf ion XX.- 


■Tho SfMImv Tribe. 


This tribe lies to the south of the, Bablmrs. They conquered their land from 
the Belooeheea. Formerly, the iSthriAnees were entirely pastoral, but many of 
them have become merchants and traders. 


Serf km XXL—The Saew/lni 'Tribe. 

A small tribe, nearly extinct; formerly, in conjunction with the BakhtiAris, 
in possession of the DurAbund territory, from which they wore dispossessed by 
the Mean Kheyls. 

Section XXIf.—The BakhtiM Tribe. 

A tribe originally from Persia occupying a portion of the Darahund (/>), 
They are now much intermingled with the Moan Kheyls. 

W) A Yoar in Uie Punjal), hy Major Iterberi, B. I5dwiod.;s, Vol. I, ji. (329. 

(i) Jbul,p, m, 
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Y.—TRIBES OF DERA GHAZI KHAN AND ITS BORDERS. 

Sec. I.—THE MAZAlil T1UBE. Sue. II—TIIE DJUSHAK TRIBE. Secj. III.—T1IE GUItCIIANI TRIBE. 
Sue. IV.—TIIE LUND TRIBE. Sue. V.—TUB LAGHART TRIBE. Sue. VI.—THE BUGTI OR 
ZIIUfANI TRIBE. Sue. VII.—THE MAURI TRIBE. Sue. VIII.—THE MAZARANI TRIBE. See. 
IX—THE KIIETRAN TRIBE. Sec. X—TUB KOSAU TRIBE. Sue. XI,—THE SORI LUND 
TRIBE. Sec. XII.—THE BOXDAR TRIBE. Sue. XIH.-THE KASltANI TRIBE. Sue. XIV.— 
THE NUTKANI TRTBE. Sue XV.—BELOOOH TRIBES:-!, Jattuii ; 2, Korai ; 3, Gopamu; 
4, HOTUj fl, Kolaojix; O', Amuani ; 7, MalguanL 

Tiie city of Dern Ghazi Klian was founded in tlie reign of the Emperor Akbar 
by Ghazi Khan, a llelooch, who was made governor of the district now called 
after him. lit) promoted the cultivation of the land, dug the Kuslorecand Mankn 
canals, and was in every respect an excellent ruler. He died in 157S, and was 
buried at Ohomtta, where his tomb may still be seen. The entire district of Dera 
Gliuzi Khan is two hundred and six miles in length. 

The Beloochce tribes occupy this district in great force. Some of them are 
found also in Scinde, and a short description of them is given in the account of 
the tribes and castes of that province. Everywhere the Bcloochees are an 
illiterate people, and possess few, if any, books in their own language. They 
have a small number of books written in the Persian language, from which, and 
from the songs sung by native bards, they take their traditions. Respecting their 
origin, an old Persian volume, in the possession of the Dumb Id chief of Lehree, in 
Kutch (Khelat), the acknowledged head of the Bcloocliec tribes, affirms, that 
“the country of the Bclooch race was formerly Aleppo, in Arabia ; and that they 
are descended from Mir Hamza, son of Abdul Mahtab, who lived in Arabia in the 
time of Hazrat Imam Husain, to whom they looked as their spiritual guide ” (a). 
The traditions of the Bcloochees are in accordance with the statement that they 

(«) Notes on the Dera Ghftzi KMn District and its Border Tribes, by R. B. J. Bruao, Esq. Selections from 
the Records of the O-oydnimont of tRo Punjab and its Dependencies, p. 9. 
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are of Arabian extraction. The Beloochces were for ages a wandering people 
scattered about many countries, before tliey finally settled down in Beloochistnn, 
Sciude. tbe Punjab, and other provinces, in which, they now reside. The irregnlar 
habits which they acquired will partly account for the meagrencss of their litera¬ 
ture, and also for their ignorance. 

They are divided into numerous tribes and clans, each tribe, or tinmen, being 
under a chief, or tomvndar; and each clan, or parn, being subject to a superior, or 
invqnddum. The clans are sub-divided into septs, or paili, each having its head; 
and the septs again are split up into families. The tomundar and muqaddam are 
hereditary officers. “The constitution of the Belooch tribes,” says Mr. Bruce, 
is a sort of limited monarchy. The heads of sections and sub-divisions of sec¬ 
tions are responsible to tlicir chiefs. Thus there is a system of responsibility 
runnino- through the whole body. From ancient usage the Beloochee.s look op to 
their chief, or sirdar; and if he is a man of common energy and ability, be lias 
immense power over his tribe. Too often, however, from incapacity or laziness, 
they do not exercise their power ; and the consequence is, that the tribe becomes 
disorganized. When the general interests of the tribe are at stake, they cannot act 
with impunity contrary to the wishes of the muqaddams or councils of the tribe ” (a). 
The tomundar is well supported by bis tribe, and receives a fifth part of the 
produce of the soil, and also a fifth portion of the spoils taken in war or on a 
predatory excursion. Much animosity subsists between the tribes, which is 
remarkable, considering that they are one and the same race. The families and 
clans of a tribe, however, live together in great amity and peace. 

Physically there is a striking contrast between the Beloochce and the PatMn. 
The former is “ a thin why man, while the Pathan is stout and able-bodied.” 
He is distinguished for hospitality, and retains the custom, prevalent among the 
tribes of Arabia, of receiving the traveller into his house, and entertaining him, 
whether friend or foe. His method of fighting is peculiar, and much more efficaci¬ 
ous than that of the PatMn. “The Belooch dismounts, and pickets his mare, 
and then enters the melee, sword and shield in hand ; while the PatMn engages 
with Ms matchlock from a distance, if possible under cover, and seldom closes 
with his adversary ” (h). 

One excellent characteristic of this race is, the respect which they show to 
the female sex. This is well shown by Mr. Bruce. “ In all their wars and blood 

(a.) Notes on fcbe Dera GMzi Khati District and its Border Tribes, by E. B. J, Brnoe, Esq. Selections from 
the-Records of tbs Government of tho Punjab and its Dependencies, p. 13. 

$) IM > p. 13. 
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feuds, which they carry on with the most implacable enmity,” he remarks, “they 
never molest w r omen or children. When the alarm is given in a village that the 
enemy is near, the men fly with their flocks up the nearest hill, while the women 
and children remain in the village, Finding the prey flown, the invading party 
enter the liamlct, have a conversation with the women, smoke their hookahs, and 
then return without committing any outrage. When circumstances on the frontier 
prevent the Beloochees inside the border from going into the hills, they have no 
hesitation in sending in their women ; and at ail seasons of the year large parties 
of Bclooch women arc found wandering fearlessly about the hills, pulling the 
dwarf palm, or collecting fuller’s earth.” This contrasts strongly with their 
treatment of women when suspected of immorality. “ They are very jealous of 
their women ; and if they find them holding intercourse with any other man, they 
generally murder both parties. Tn the hills it is a common custom to murder the 
man, and tell the woman io go and hang herself, which she does. Thus the 
Beloochees under British rule consider that the greatest grievance they are subject, 
to is, our laws about adultery ; and that in this one matter it is very hard lhat 
they should not be allowed to take the law into their own hands, as, from their 
customary sensitiveness or shame, they are precluded from bringing their cases 
into our law courts ” (a). 

.Although Mahomcdans, the Beloochees arc free, from religious bigotry and 
fanaticism. They belong to the Suiii sect. So great is their laxity hi religion 
that they pay “ little attention to fixed times of prayer, pilgrimages, alms, tithes, 
fasts, and so forth and delight in the chance of their religious ceremonies being 
vicariously performed. For instance, the chief is able to keep the JtamzAn fast 
not merely for himself, but also for the whole tribe. On the other hand, they are 
prone to superstition,and believe in omens, flights of birds, astrology, lucky days, 
charms, ghosts, and the like. 

The Beloochees have many fine qualities; and by reason of them are greatly 
superior, on tiie score of virtue, to the Balkan race. They are faithful and truth¬ 
ful, and, as has been already stated, are kind and considerate in their treatment of 
women.' “ The Afghans (or Patkans) swore not to molest our troops when retir¬ 
ing from Cabul; and the result is known. The Beloochees (of the Murine tribe) 
swore to keep faith with Captain Brown and bis garrison in Kahun ; and escorted 
them safely to the plains of Kutehee, although quite at their mercy, and dependant 


(a) Notes on the Dern GMzi KMn District and its Border Trite, By R. B. J. Bruce, Btq, Selections from 
tire Iteoords of the Government of the Punjab and its Dcpondonpica, pp, 11,15. 
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fin them even for water ” (a). They have also their bar! qualities. Arrogance is 
one ; contempt for honest labour is a second ; readiness to take offence is a third, 
'L’hey are, however, improving; and many of them arc trying their hands at 
iiiiriculture, and are gradually overcoming’ their national antipathy to this means 
<d obtaining a livelihood (b). 

Section [.—The Mazdri Tribe. 

This tribe inhabits a small tract of country, forty miles long by twenty broad, 
the principal town of which is Rajhan, where the chief resides, one hundred and 
ten miles distant from Hera GMzi Khan. On one side are the hills, and on the 
other, the Bhawulpore Stale, while a considerable portion of the territory is dense 
jungle, through which flow several streams connected with the Indus. 

Formerly, the Kazans were a turbulent race, and even now do not bear a 
good character with British officials. They have been kept in order, however, and 
their warlike spirit has been repressed, mainly by the skill and energy of TmAm 
Baldidi Khan, uncle of the Chief, Shore Mahomed Khan. He is the acting chief 
of the tribe, and for his good offices has been made an Honorary Magistrate by 
our Government. “He has never spared his own clansmen,” says a late Deputy 
Commissioner of Dera Ghazi Khan, “but has invariably seized them, and sent 
them up for punishment. Few men have ever had so difficult a task to perform 
in its way as that which Imam Bakhsh Khan has accomplished. In an isolated 
position, thrown on his own resources, tempted by natural prejudices to favour his 
clansmen, and cover their offences, with enemies within the tribe, (not the least 
difficult to contend against being his own nephew, the hereditary chief of the 
tribe,) he has always endeavoured to carry on his duties without fear, favour, or 
affectation” ( c). 

By reason of “its numbers, position, and connexions,” says Mr. Bruce, this 
tribe is “ one of the most, if not the most, important tribe on the whole frontier.” 
It is divided into four great branches, the Beluchani, Rvistamani, Masidani, and 
Sorgani, which are again sub-divided into fifty-seven elans, as follows 


1. Gnlsherani. 

2. Mistakani. 
8. Azadani. 


First Branch.—■The Beluchani Clans. 

4. Macliiani. 

5. Hydoranzye. 

6. Saidftzye. 

7. Kliodadani. 


8. Hybutain. 

9. Rad an i. 
10. JBatilani, 


(a) Notes on the Dera Ghfizt Kk&n District, by R. B. J, Bruce, Esq., p. 14. 

(>) See the Chapter on the Tribes and Castes of Seincle—the Belooohees—Vol. Ill, yet to be published 
(e) Memorandum on the Belooeh Tribes in the Dera Ghazi Khan-District, by Captain 0, Minchin, formerly 
Deputy Commissions of Dera Ghasi KMn, pp 26, 27, 
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Second Branch.—The Eustamani Clans. 



1. 

Pirkani. 


8. 

Rhabakani. 


1C. 

Golab. 

2. 

Mnrani. 


9. 

Minglani. 


17. 

Lalani. 

8. 

Adiaiu. 


10. 

Dliai'wam. 


18. 

Gulani. 

4. 

TInrwani, 


11. 

Suiwani. 


19. 

Esam. 

5. 

llangrani. 


12. 

Nazani. 


20. 

Gulra in. 

C. 

Abdulani. 


IS. 

Channglani. 


21. 

P. arm u. 

7. 

Ivaiseiani. 


14. 

Zumkani. 


22. 

Talpur. 




15. 

Meriari. 







Third Branch .— The Music! ani Clans 

. 



1. 

Sclatani. 


9. 

Woliani. 


17. 

Markani. 

2. 

Loolais. 


10. 

Nozkani. 


18. 

Pulntani. 

3. 

Diilani. 


n. 

Lntani. 


19. 

lsain. 

4. 

Nubani. 


J 2. 

Hauraui. 


20. 

Joar Kair 

f>. 

Saiijrani, 


18. 

Surija. 


21. 

Sumlani. 

(i. 

Selialaf. 


14. 

Gerani. 


22. 

Eurkalli. 

7. 

Kmudnni. 


15. 

Tiikarani. 


28. 

SUulain. 

8. 

Sluikija, 


1C. 

Bhaniberani, 







Fourth Branch.—The Saujani Clan. 






1. Sargani. 

| 2. Gallon ( 

«), 



Section II.—The Drhhah Tribe. 

The Drishaks affirm that the Mazaris preceded them in the occupation of 
the plains. They profess t,o be descendants of Hath, the son of Jelal. This is 
a frontier tribe, and occupies the land to the south of the GftrcMnis, between the 
.Pitoke Pass to the north and the Shori Pass to the south, situated entirely on 
the plains. The chief exhibits praiseworthy energy in “ making new cuts from 
canals, and bringing new land under cultivation.” The tribe is divided into six 
branches and twenty-three clans, as follows :— 

First Branch.—The Kirmani Clans. 

1, Kiimaui. 8. Mamlwatu. 

g. Nukani. 4. Isani. 

Second Branch.—The Mingwani Clans. 

1. Mingwani. j 2, Malwani. j 3. Alimdani, 

Third Branch,—The Gunefaz Clans, 

1. Sandani, j 2. Gamdani. 

(«p Notes 04 the Dora Gllifei Kb&n District, by It. B. J. Bruce, Esq., p, 31, 
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Foitith Bianch.—The Scmjani Clan?. 


1. IJioLmani. 1 

3. Arsliwani. 

5. Kattnhal. 

2. Mohindani. ■ 

4. Mitani. 



Fifth Branch.—The Arbani Clans. 


]. Aibani. 1 

4. Mazarani. 

7. Marani—main. 

2. Chutaui. 

5. Maridani. 

8. Mazzorani. 

3. haitaui. 

6. riiaitani. 



SLlh Branch.—The Jislam Clan. 

1. Jiskaui (a). 

The chief of the tribe belongs to the Kirmani branch. The Drishaks have a 
reputation fur dauntless courage, and for great exportness in the use of the sword. 
“The tribe is immensely scattered in all the villages between Asnee and Booli- 
wala, in the Jampore Tahsil; and consequently it takes a long time for them to 
collect. Another serious disadvantage which the Drishaks labour under, is that 
most of tlieir estates are situated in the jayhire of Shah Newas KlnTn, who takes 
the revenue in kind, and does not allow them to touch the crop till the harvest, 
is thrashed out. This is peculiarly irritating to the Belloochees, who are always 
accustomed to pull the stalks which do not bear grain for their cattle” (b). 
Formerly, all the land of the Drishaks was cultivated by .Tats, who paid their 
landlords certain dues for the same (c). 

Section III.—The Guv chant Tribe. 

This tribe lies on the northern frontier, next in position to the Drishaks. 
They occupy the country at the foot of the hills, for a distance of upwards of 
thirty-five miles, with the Pitoke Pass on the south, and the Koorab Pass on the 
north. They have hereditary right to the Minrce and Dajal mountains, to the 
Slrain Plain, and to one-half of the Phylaiuiie Plain. Many of the tribe live in 
a wild tract lying between Tibbee and Chotee Bala, and are known as Pachad 
GhrcMnis. The Durkani and Lisharf clans are principally found on the 1 hagai 
and Marine hills. The Biigtis, Mums, and Khetrans are on the borders of the 
possessions of the G-urchanis, while the small tribe of the Tibbi Lunds occupies a 
tract in the very midst of the (lurchanis, and so separating them into two portions. 

These people are only half Beloockces, and, according to one tradition, are 
descended from an alliance formed between the Bcloockees and a family of the 

(a) Notes oa the Bera Gbfizi Kh&n Difstriofc, by It. B. J. Bruce, Esq,, p. 31. 

(J) Ibid, p, 3G. 

(o) Major Pollock’s Report, p. 20 
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Deh caste. But there is another tradition current, which appears a more pro- 
liable story. It is said that their common ancestor was Gori.sk, the great-grand¬ 
son of Bhaung Singh, a Hindoo Rajah who ruled over Niramkote, or Hyderabad, 
in Scinde, when the Arabs seized that country, and was compelled by them to 
embrace the Mahoraedan religion. Doda, the father of Gorish, married Massamat 
Hi hi Magn, daughter of Mir Shahak, a Rhind Bclooch chief. Gorish himself had 
four sons, from three of whom, namely Shahak, Kalil, and Iioti, the Shikani, 
Ivhalilani, and Hutwani clans, have sprang; the remaining clans of the tribe,—that 
is, the Lishari, Durham, Pita.fi, disk aid, Bazmni, Chang, Suratd, and IlulwAm,— 
are Rhind Beloochees, who joined the Gorish confederacy in the formation of the 
Gurchaiii tribe, which word is pronounced by themselves Gorishani. 

The Gurchanib arc a warlike race, and at one time gave the British Govern¬ 
ment great trouble. Some of the clans, such as the PitS.fi and Lishari, were 
notorious thieves and highway robbers. Others had been long aceumstomed to 
border raids and combats. Moreover, the chief of the tribe had, from various 
causes, become very poor, and consequently was envious of his richer neigh¬ 
bours. The Durhams, a pastoral people, had a. character for peaceableness, except 
when they came into collision with their old enemies, the LagliAris. But a great 
and satisfactory change has come over the tribe, owing chiefly to the generous 
treatment which it lias received from the Government. Mr. Brace makes the 


following observation, the importance of which in its bearing on the methods 
adopted by the Government in securing the good-will of the tribe, can hardly be 
overestimated. “ It has been recorded by all the officers who have had experi¬ 
ence of the Belooch tribe,” he remarks, “ that it is most politic, and in the interests 
of Government, to grant the Belooch chiefs the lease of the estates held by 
their kinsmen on light terms, and to allow them to collect the Government share 
of the produce (that is, the mahsiil , or revenue,) in kind. It helps to keep up 
that chain which runs from the chief through the branches and sub-divisions of 
the tribe, thereby keeping up its organization intact, which is of the utmost value 
for the well-being of the frontier ” (a). 

The GhrchAni is separated into eleven branches, embracing eighty-one clans, 
as follows :— 

First Branch.—The Shikani Clans. 

1. Jallnbnni. 4. M'aiilcaiii. 7. Bufralani. 

2. Shikani, 5. Dodaui. 8. Mittanjt 

8. Balcluirniu. 6. Mcliani. 


(a) Notes on tbo Dora Gli&zi KMn District, by R. B. J. Bruce, Esq., Punjab Selections, p. EO, Seo also 
Memorandum on the Beloooli Tribes in the Dora Ghazi Klriin, by Captain C. Mincliin, pp, 21—24.' 
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Second Branch.—The Khulilani Clans. 

1, Bake rani. [ 3. Bahaclurani. | 3. Gorpatani. 

Third Branch.—The Lishdn Clans. 


1, 

Jallnbani. 

0. 

Gbovamani, 

11. 

Gab til. 

2. 

Bndolani. 

7. 

Mordani. 

12. 

Sandlani. 

3. 

Gtirkani. 

8. 

Gislikori. 

13. 

Faujlani. 

4. 

Ban Liliani. 

9. 

Kihalani. 

14. 

Hhalnvaiii. 

5. 

./amrani. 

10. 

Tuvklani. 

15. 

Ilakdadaui, 


Fourth Branch.—The Bazlr Clans. 


1. Mapurwaiii. 

2. Pabadani. 


3. Dalalani. 

4. Bralmtani, 


1. Jarwani. 

2. Hutinan. 

3. Katalani. 


Fifth Branch.—The Pittlfl Clans. 

4. Bralunani. 

5. Matakani. 

(>. Janglani. 

7. SannOrani. 


8. Thnlrani. 

9. Imagnmi. 

10. Goki-lmwani, 


1. Mawani. 

2. Ahmdani. 


Sixth Branch.—The Chang Clans. 

3. 

4. 


Kingani. 

Kolmnani. 


1. Dadani. 

2, Fatteyani. 


Seventh Branch.—The Jiskani Clans. 

3. Kingani. 

I 4. Fanjwani. 


5. Dilsliadani. 

6. Gliavam. 


1. Barwani. 

2. Mirkaui. 


Eighth Branch.—The Sarani Clans. 


3. Muanni, 

4. 6 aw an i. 


1. Nokani. 

2. Lingrani, 
S. Zahvaui. 

4. Maioliar, 

5. Gatani. 

6. Zabraui. 


Ninth Branch.—The Durkani Clans. 


7. Airi. 

8. Gandagwalag. 

9. Zahadani. 

10. Amrani. 

11. Jandaai. 

12. Alkani. 


13. Kahari. 

14. Raanlkani 
13. Parlcnni, 

16. Sialipagh. 

17. Sulaiuiani. 

18. Nilialani. 


1. Wadarn, 


Tenth Branch.—The Hulivani Clam. 

\ 2. Lodrmi, j 3 . Matakani, 
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J. Sanjani. 

2. Bnbulani. 


Eleventh Branch.—The Hutwam Clans. 

3. Chiitiani. 5. Kasmani. 

4. BJauakani. G. Kalangani(a). 


Section IV.—The Luml Tribe. 

The Lunds, as already remarked, are settled in the heart of the Giu’chani 
territory, and geographically divide the G urcluiiu tribe into two great sections, the 
northern and souihem, the former being designated Pachad G urchin li, in contra¬ 
distinction to the latter. The principal town of the Lunds is Tibbi, where the 
chief of the tribe resides. The Lunds are often called Tibbi Lunds from their 
capital. The British Government has entrusted them with the charge of the 
ttaragery, Galtec, Glumnee, Peir Choor, and Jhundumee Passes ; and makes them 
a yearly grant of three hundred rupees for the responsible service thus per¬ 
forin erl. 

Formerly, great jealousy subsisted between the Lunds and the powerful tribe 
of Gurehiiuis surrounding them ; and the two tribes were in perpetual feud, hut 
now they live in peace and friendship with each other. The Lunds are a well 
organized tribe, and, although few in number, have ever maintained an honourable 
position, and have commanded the respect, if not always the consideration, of 
neighbouring tribes. They are divided into three branches, and twenty-three 
clans, as follows :— 


1. Mahrani. 

2. Gholani, 

3. Shibani. 


L Perozshani. 
2. Kumalani. 

1. Basliimani. 

2. Shiwani. 

3. Saixnnadtmi. 


First Branch.—The Lund Clans. 

4. Eli in (1 Kani. 

5. Kunclani. 

6. Kamalani. 

7. Chaudia. 


S. Pashiugani, 
9. Ganjarani. 
10. Meblivaui, 


Second Branch.—The Rhirul Clans. 

3. Amdani. 

4. Sidhkaui. 


5, Daultani. 


Third Branch.—The Koseh Clans. 

4. Jiiuliani. 

5. Sidliwani. 

6. Kanjiani. 

A few 'Lunds are found at Delhi. 


7. AItou. 

8. Mirzani (5), 


(rt) Punjab Government Selections, pp, 40, 41. 

ip) Punjab Government Selections, Now Serios, No. II, p, 03, 

G 
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Section I .— La</lu1n Tribe. 

These also are on the northern frontier, and inliabit the country from the 
Isukki Surwur Pass to the Koorcli Pass in a southern direction, having charge 
of all the intermediate passes, for which they are remunerated by the Government 
by an a nn ual grant of one thousand rupees. The tribe is of great influence, and 
strength. It is intimately connected with the Khetran tribe, with which it has 
intermarried ; and the two tribes unitedly constitute a powerful community. If 
has also amicable relations with every other large tribe (a). 

The Lagharis took their country from the Amdanis. Their principal villages 
are Ghotee (where the tonmndar, or chief, resides), Bala Manka, Viddore, Guddaie, 
Toonea, JBukkerwah, and Khora Booglani; and their country extends from Viddore 
to Gungehnr, between Chotee Balia and Iiurrund. The Talpurs, who formerly 
ruled over Scinde, are a branch of this tribe, and separated from it upwards of a 
hundred years ago. The estates of the Lag]fori chief have been greatly extended 
and improved of late years, owing to his energy and enterprise. He has exten¬ 
sive property also among the Khetrans, and may be regarded as one of the 
wealthiest and most important chiefs of the entire district. 

The tribe consists of four branches divided into fifty clans, as follows : - 


I. Alliani. 

First Branch.—The Alhttni Clans. 
9. Talpur. 

17. 

2. Cliangwani. 

10. Bozdar. 

IS. 

S. Brilliant 

11. Mibrwani. 

19. 

4. Sharti Briuiani. 

12. Antlaivani. 

20. 

?>. Jagiant 

13. Snrajani. 

21, 

ft Ilnsnani, 

14. Aliruedani. 

22. 

7. Jelalagani, 

15. Gabo!. 

o n 
Jo. 

8. Sanjrani. 

16. Sanwani. 



1. Kalla. 

2. Divmi. 

3. Asarani. 

4. Ilybaiti, 

1. Buglnni. 

2. Kalleri. 

3. llassowaui. 


Second Branch.—The Muddtavi Clans. 

5. Sumailani. 

6. Hstjowaui. 

7. Sliahwani. 

S. Bijarani. 

9. Zunglaui. 


10 . 

11 . 

12. 

13. 


Third Branch.—-The Buylam Clans. 

4. Alladani. 

5. Mangrani. 

6. Dadwani. 


8. 

9. 


Milwaiu. 

Moi-idaul. 

Ohyiani. 

Chandia. 

Yaldani. 

Klialilaui. 

Waning ani. 


Sliarani. 
Almuiaiii. 
Bush wan i. 
Bliablniu, 


Diviani. 

Bhaglani. 

Asarani. 


(a) Major Pollock’s Report, p. 10, 
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1. Hybatiiui. 
3. Kubluuium. 


ii nut B ninth. —The ITijbatmu Clans. 
I S- Smjnui. 

' 4. Badoi. 


5. Soisuti (rtj 


Some member, of this tribe are found in various parts of the Punjab Pro¬ 
vince, especially in Mooltan, Lahore, and Umballa. 


Section VI—The Biujtl or Zirkuni Tribe. 

The territory inhabited by this tribe stretches along the frontiers of Seinde 
in the south, touches the land occupied by the Harris and Grftrchanis in the north > 
those of the Mnzaris and Dri,shales in the cast, and Kutekee, in the lvhelat State, 
in the west. Its chief town is Dun Bibrock on. the Sihafbudy, the residence of 
the chief. 

The Bftgtis are a warlike people, and for many years indulged their propensi¬ 
ties in perpetual conflicts with neighbouring tribes, such as the Harris, Mazaris, 
Drisliaks, and others. So constant and so daring were their depredations formerly, 
that, on several occasions, troops wore sent against them by the British Govern¬ 
ment. At one time Sir Charles Napier proclaimed the whole tribe as enemies, 
and “issued proclamations, offering a reward for any liiigtis brought in dead or alive. 
So hold did they become, that in 1846 a body of about twelve hundred Bftgtis 
penetrated into the plains of Seinde, and plundered the country round Meerpoor to 
within about sixteen miles of the city of Shikarpoor, a distance of nearly seventy 
miles ; and carried off with them an immense booty consisting of nearly fifteen 
thousand head of cattle "(b). At length their power was broken, partly by a 
force under the command of Lieutenant Merewether, and partly by the Marri 
tribe, which on two occasions made a fearful slaughter among them. Yet in 1858 
they had so far recovered their numbers and strength as to be able to make a for¬ 
midable raid on the Marri territory, aud to encounter a large body of this tribe, 
which they defeated, with severe loss to themselves as well as to their foe. For 
several years after this event the two tribes were in frequent collision. 

The Bftgtx tribe is an offshoot of the liliind Beloochees, and is nominally 
in subjection to the Khan of Khelat. 

Tt is divided into six branches, as follows :— 


First Branch.—The Reheja Clan. 

1. Italic) st. 

(a) Notes on tlie Dei'a Gfa&ai Kh/in District, fay R, B. J. Bruce, Bsq Punjab Government Selections, New 
Series, No. II, pp. t'B, S9. 

(J) Jhid, p. G7. 
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Second Branch.—The jYuthani Clans. 


These clans have two divisions, the Perozimis and the Zaml 


canis. 


]. It ah am Kkanzye. 

2. Pajlar. 

3. Jakrani. 


The Perozani Division 

4. Slialwani. 

5. Dliamgiani. 

6. MaLlani. 


7. Bigiani. 
S. Rarnazye 
9, Ilolilan i. 


The Zamkaui Division, 


1. Kamkani. 

2. Skambiani. 


S. Melirarizyp. 
4. Amdraiizye. 


Third Branch.—The Mass&ri Clans. 

Two divisions : the Baldishwani and tlve Jaffa vani. 


The Bahhshw&ni Division. 



1. Gulslmrzye. 

3. Diliani. 


2. Segrani. 

4. Jcskani. 


The Jajj'arani Division. 


1. Jaffarani. 

S. Sunderuui. 

, ft. Surlcri. 

2. ftfuiiani. 

1 4. Guram. 

| t>. Nukani, 


Fourth Branch.—The Kaljmr Clans. 


1. Padlani. 3 . Balilani. 

2. Hulkani, 4 , Hamzani. 


Fifth Branch.—The Phong Gians. 

1, Slicing. | 2. Haijmaui. | 3. Mundrani. 


Sixth Branch.—The Riazi or Shambani Clans. 

Three divisions : the Riazi, Shambani, and Saidani. 


1, Mirzani. 


The Riazi Division, 

\ 2. Hamzani. ] 3 . Miliriani, 

2 'he Shambani Division. 

j 2. Ralimlani. 


1. Gadai, 
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1. Tanjwani. 

2. Tiksar. 


The Saidam Division. 
n. rujiiar. 

4. lliuzye. 

5, Sliungwani. 


G. Mncliobar. 
7, I’abai («)• 


Section VIT.—The Alarr'i Tribe. 

These also professedly pay allegiance to the Khan of Khelat. “ They occupy 
the hills,” says Mr. Bruce, “ which form the extreme northern frontier of his 
territory ; and hold, with respect to him, more the position which the independent 
hill tribes on our frontier do with regard to the British Government than that of 
subjects towards their rightful sovereign. Thus for years they have committed 
constant raids into his territories, coercive as well as conciliatory measures having 
been used from time to time to keep them in order (b). Their country is divisible 
into lour portions. The first is that of Kahun Khas, which they originally pos¬ 
sessed. The other three they acquired by force. One of these is Mundahi, 
consisting of three towns, Mundahi, Khwat, and Badun, each being watered by a 
perennial stream. This tract was taken from the Uarozye Bathans. The second 
and third,—namely Juntalli, Phylawur, and Nissan,—formerly belonged to the 
Hagani, hut was seized by the Loharani tribe, and from them passed into the 
hands of the Harris. They have also purchased lands at Kolec of the Zirkum, a 
small and feeble tribe. 

The geographical boundaries of tins tribe are these. To the north are 
Pathkn tribes, such as the Makhianis, Mareehis, and others ; to the south is the 
Bugti tribe ; to the east are the Khetrans and Gurchanis ; and to the west is 
Kutehcc. 

For years the Harris, like the Bilgtis, set the Brilish Government at defiance, 
and were constantly engaged in plundering expeditions across the border. Nor 
were they easily subdued; on the contrary, at one lime they gained completely the 
upperhaad hi the collision which took place between ourselves and them. A force 
under Hajor Chibburn was compelled to retreat, and was badly cut up on. its return 
march, eighty of bis men being taken prisoners ; while another under Captain 
Lewis Brown, known afterwards as Kahun Brown, although successful in his 
attack upon the tribe, was nevertheless so closely besieged in the town of Kahun, 
which lie had captured, that, running short of provisions, he was obliged to come 
to terms with the enemy, and to surrender himself and his troops into their 


(a) Notes on the Dera GMzi Khan District, by R. B, J. Bruce, Esq, Punjab Government Selections, New 
Series, No. II, pp. Gi, 65. 

O) Hid, p. 68, 
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The Harris heliaved no!)ly La the transaction, and escorted the British 
force ^afidy to I’noleg i. “Government was much pleased with the Marris for the 
wav hi which they behaved to Brown and his party, and sent them letters ol 
.ickiiowlcdipnent. uniting them to come in. A deputation of the headmen of 
the tribe, came to Lehree, where they received kkiUuts (robes of honours).” Still 
the Hams were not inclined to abandon their old bad habits ; and long con¬ 
tinued to give trouble to the British Government. Of late years a different 
policy has been pursued with them than that which was formerly maintained, 
and the result has been eminently satisfactory. Mr. Bruce observes, that “ from 
a perusal of the works and notes of Sir Charles Napier and General Jacob, and of 
the political correspondence of the Upper Sciude and southern Derajsit Frontiers, 
It will be seen that the Marris and liugtis have always been a great thorn in the 
side of the political officers on both frontiers ; while for the last three years 
[ 187U) they have given little trouble, and from being enemies to law and order, 
have turned into staunch friends and allies ” (a). 

The tiibe has three branches, exclusive of the Mazarauis, who, although of 
pure Marri blood, may be now regarded as a separate tribe. The throe branches 
with their clans are as follows :— 

7. Ladwnr. 

8. Clii Igari. 

0. Alii am. 

Second Brunch .— The Luhnrwu Chine. 

1. Kanilerain. t). Sliiiani. 

-. Utbanmi. 4. Mokinilani. 

Third Branch —The Bijumni Clans. 

1. Knlaiulomm. 4. llaihmkani. 7. Kilwannl. 

2. Sfimrani. 5. Pudi. S, Pnrdadani. 

3. Snlaram. 0. Kangeralii. 9. Slialieja (h). 

Section VIII.—The Mcizanmi Tribe. 

These are now a distinct tribe, although in reality they are a branch of the 
Harris, from whom they separated many years ago. They occupy the country 

O) Notes nn the Bern. Oliazi Khaa District} by E. B, J, Brace, Eeq. Punjuli Government Selections, New 
Series, No. II, pp. 71), SO. 

(b) Ibid, p, 71. 


First Brunch.--Thu Ghaatni Clans 

1. Bali .w .ikye. 4. E.'iumni. 

2. Mohandaui. 7>, Mozamlagani. 

:j. Laiwam. 6. Tiugiaui. 
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In the wot, of Sewi, on the Hoi an Pass. They still, however, pay a trihut c 
yearly to the tonmiufar , or chief, of the Marri tribe, consisting of the 1 piivjah 
or a, fifth of the plunder they may acquire. In other respects they are altogether 
independent of him (a). 

Section fX.—The Khefran Tribe. 

The Khetrans are not pure Beloochees. The original Khetran stock has 
received additions from other tribes, some of which are Beloochees, while others are 
Pathans. Still, the divisions of the tribe, though called by one name, do nol 
intermingle, but preserve their individuality. They are an independent people, 
and are situated between the Bozdar tribe in the north, and the Marri tribe 
in the south. The Pathan tribes of Shahdozye, lVlousa lvheyl, Zirkan, and 
Loom are on the west ; and the Laghari and GfrvcMni tribes, on the east. The 
tribe consists of four principal branches, the Gmijara or Klietran Proper, the 
Dariwal, the Tlussaini, and the Nahur, each of which has a separate history. The 
tonumt/ar lives at Barklian, the chief town. 

First Branch.—The Gvnjara or Khdran C/<m.s. 

These are in two divisions, the Esablatta and Ballait. 

The Esablatta Diciawn. 

!). Rusimani. I 9. Esnlmui. 

(i. Kotri. j 10. Bhoraivnni. 

7 . Mohmali. | 11. Ohalcraui. 

8. Sadderani. ! 

The Bailuil Division. 

■1. Salarani. 

5. Jehauaui. 

6. Zekrani. 

7. Lanjani. 

The Khetrans affirm that they are descended from Tirni and Atman KheyL 
Pathans, and that their name is derived from the word khathi, which in their 
dialect means cultivation, a name which they have acquired since coming to Bar- 
khan. The country of their forefathers is Khurasan, on cjuiUing which they 
first inhabited Dera, Ishmail Khan, and then Tehowah, which territory they took 

(a) Notes on the Dera GhiUi Kliirt Uiatnet, by R. B. J. Bruce, Esq. Punjab Government Selections, New 
Series, No. II, p. 71. 

(i) Ibid, p 81 . 


8. Luma. 

9. Marram. 
10. Salncli {b). 


1. Alar,avail i. 

2. Jogiaui. 

3. Bibiaui. 

A, Hoaliiani, 


1. [saiani. 

2. Jamal an j. 

3. Iloaaini. 
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from the Magew and Syai tribes. In the time of the Emperor Akhar they 
hr.malit themschc-. into collision with that monarch, and abandoning Ychowuh 
tied tin- shirr to the hills, to Uarkhan or Harldmin. their present abode. After- 
U u-(h sane returned and re-occupied Yehnwah, which is still in the possession 
of rhe trihe. This branch is commonly called Ganjara, the ancestor of the chief’s 
ftmih. 

Second Biaruh.—The Danwal or Chavhu Clans. 


1 Chneha, 
2. Saman, 


8. Dalimani. 
1, Lalla. 


n. Wagga and Towani. 
(J. Matt. 


These have sprung from the JDadai Belooch tribe, of the same family as 
Ghazi Khan. “They formerly lived,” it is said, “at Deva Ghazi Khan, but, on 
account of some tribal quarrel, removed thence, and settled at Kukui in the 
Khetran country; and the Khefrans made over to them the lands which they at 
present occupy, which w ere at the time lying waste” (tt). 


Thltd Brandi.—The Ilussaini Clans. 

1 Shaniii ani. | 3. Patwani. 5. Malunfaui. 

2. Jaminni. I 4. Skebani. 6. Tigan, 

Yore than one-half of this branch dwell with the Shahdozye Pathans, tire 
.rest being in communion with the Ivhetrans. They are pure Peloocliees, and 
formerly were a separate tribe, at which time they occupied the Nisao and part 
of the batalii and Phylaw r ar plains, lying between the Ivhetrans and Marris. 
Addicted to depredations on the Maras, this tribe obtained the assistance of the 
Khun of Kliolat, who so destroyed their power that they were obliged to abandon 
their country to the Harris, and to seek the protection of the Shahdozye Pathans 
and the Khetrans ( b). 

Fourth Branch.—The Nahur Clan. 

1 . iSTfiliur. 

The Kahurs once ruled over Hurrand, but being completely overthrown by 
the governors of Deni GMzi Khan, with whom, like the llussainis, they were in 
constant collision, they bed from their country, and settled among the Ivhetrans, 
a few only remaining behind at Hurrand. 

(a) Notes cm tlie Dera Ghazi Khun. Distinct. By R. B. J, Bruce, Esq. Punjab Government Selections, New 
Series, No. II, pp. 81, SO, 

(//) it) til • pp. 8o, HT. 
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The Khetrans of the present day are not inclined to war, but are industrious 
agriculturists. “ The peculiar features of their country,” observes Mr. Bruce. 
“ which is composed of a succession of largo valleys lying between parallel ranges 
of hills, the soil of which is of the most fertile description, renders their occupa¬ 
tion a most remunerative one, and makes them the wealthiest tribe on the whole 
of this frontier. Grain is generally soiling much cheaper with the Khetrans than 
it is in British territory. The consequence is, that the neighbouring tribes buy 
from them. And hence it is that, although they sometimes have quarrels with 
them, they cannot afford to keep them up long ”(a). The valleys in the Khetran 
country are very picturesque, and are well watered by provincial streams descend¬ 
ing from Ihe neighbouring mountains. They are be,studded with mud forts, each 
the centre of a tract of cultivation. 

There, is a close union subsisting between the Khetrans, BTigris, and Laghlins. 
All the intercourse of the Government with the Khetrans is carried on through 
the instrumentality of the Lagliaris. Although so peaceably inclined, yet they 
have frequently provoked the displeasure of the British Government. The reason 
of this is to he found in the singular fact, that although not a phuxdering 
tribe themselves, they are fhe recipients of almost Ihe whole of the property 
stolen from this and the Scinde frontier ; and afford protection to absconded 
criminals and others, whom they arc glad to allow to fight and plunder for 
them (b). As, however, their country is entirely exposed, they are completely 
at the mercy of the Government, which can at any time compell their submission. 
This they well understand. Moreover, it is to their interest to keep on good 
terms with us, as much of their trade is carried on in British territory. 

In addition to these four branches of the Khetrans, there is another branch, 
styled Sanghar Khetrans, who live entirely on the plains, arid, although originally 
of the same tribe, have ceased to hold intercourse with their brethren on the 
hills (c). 

Section X.—The Kosah Tribe. 

This is a large and powerful tribe of Beloocbecs. They held lands in the 
Khelat State at Scwi Ihwlur and Kbanpore, at the first settlement of the Beloo- 
chees in that country. On occasion of the Emperor ITumayun passing through 

(ft) Notes on the Dora GbAzi Khan District, by It. B. J. Biuoe, Esij 'Punjab Government Selections, Now 
Serios, No. II, p. 87. 

(!/) IbiA, p. 87. 

(o) Report oh the Dera Ghari Kli&u District, by Major Pollock, p, i. Punjab C+OTCrnmBnt Selections, 
Vol, IV, No. d, 
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Dera Glnizi Khan on his way to Delhi, the Ivosahs attached themselves to him, 
and foiurht on his side. Afterwards he bestowed on them the lands of Soance 
;m ,l A fi n nf at Hyderabad, in Scinde, where the chief portion of the tribe settled, 
and their descendants are still found. Other members of the tribe, about the same 
period, entered Dera Ghazi Khan, and took up their abode in Koh Kuleid, on 
the frontier. Their leader, Batil Khan, married a woman of the Mirani Beloochee 
tribe. Subsequently they retired to the plains, wdicre they now reside. “When 
Batil Khan left the hills he was joined hy Yaroo Khan, of the Isain section of the 
Khetrans, with a large number of his followers. Since then the Isains have been 
a part of the Kosah tribe, of which they form the largest section "(a). Batil 
and Y r aroo are towns built by Batil Khan and Yaroo. 

In 1859 Major Pollock said of this tribe, that “ there never was such a 
house divided against itself as the Kosah tribe. Each little family seems to have 
its petty dissensions. The faults of the race seem exaggerated in them ; and a 
Kosah, who has not been in jail for cattle-stealing, or deserved to be, who has not 
committed a murder or debauched his neighbour’s wife, or destroyed his neigh¬ 
bour’s landmark, is a decidedly creditable specimen ; and if added to this, he 
be out of debt, he is a perfect marvel ” (/>). Formerly the Ivosahs, and their 
neighbours the Bozdars. were at constant fend. Before their country was annex¬ 
ed a Bozdar came to their chief claiming his hospitality, and suddenly endeavoured 
to kill him. The chief was saved hy the courage of a favourite dog, which 
flew at the scoundrel’s throat, who cpuckly escaped from the house. A dozen 
Bozdar lives atoned for the insult thus offered to the chief (e). This tribe is 
divided into seven branches, as follows :— 

First Branch. — The JBaUil Gians. 

1. Baleil. 3. Jeliani. 

2. Knmlain. 4. Unirani. 

Secirnd Branch,—The Mihrwani Clans. 

1. Mihrwani. 3. ltakamwala. 

2. Kulleii. 4. Chanda. 

Third Branch.—The Jaggal Clans 

1. Jaggal. 3. Sliibani. 5. Q&mrani. 

2. Ugani. 4. Hajjani. 

(a) Notes oa the Dora Ghazi Kluta District, by E. B J. Bruce, Esq., p, 92. 

(&) lb\d, p, 98. 

(if) Major Pollook'a Report, p, 16. 
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Fourth Branch.—The Jmdani Clans. 

I. Jmdani. | 2. Milirwani. | 3. Budhani. 

Fifth Branch.—The Jiawar Clans. 

1. Jerwar. | 2. Lasliari. | 3. Dasti. 

Sixth Branch—The Isain Clans. 

These have three Divisions : Yaru-w&hL, Dillana-wala, and Mamfiri-wala. 

The Yaru-V’ala Division. 

1. Iuain. 3. Ilalati. 

2. Kohl. i. Kofli. 

The Halati clan dwells inside the Viddore Pass. 

The Dillana-ivala Division. 

1. Iwani. j 2. Jasck. 

The Mamuri-wala Division. 

1. Isaui. j 2. Mamiiri. 

Seventh Branch .— The Turm-wala Clans. 

3. Zi-wala. 

4, Zuuglani (a). 

Upwards of seven hundred Kosnlis an* at Ferozeporc, and a few others are 
scattered about other districts of the Punjab. 

Section XI.—The SorlMnd Tribe. 

These arc not to be confounded with the Tibbi Lunds. They are bounded 
by the Kasr&ni tribe on the north, and the Kosah on the south. Formerly, 
the tribe was of little consideration, but ever since the siege of Mooltan, when it 
rendered important assistance to the British Government, it has gradually risen 
to a high position of influence and wealth. Its old chief, Fazl Ali Khan, was a 
man of energy and enterprise. At his own expense he cut a canal through his 
estates, which has proved a very successful and remunerative speculation. The 
headman receives the fifth of the produce of all the estates of the tribe, and is 
alone responsible to the Government for the revenue. He has charge of the Sori 
Lfitnd Pass, and is paid three hundred rupees annually for the services he 
thus performs. 


1. Tftmi-wala. 

2. Btijri-wala, 


5 . TundwEini. 


(«) Major Pollock's Report, pp, DO, 91. 
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The tribe is divided into six branches, as follotvs : - 

First Branch—The Ilyderani Clan. 

1. llyilcrani. 

Second Branch.—The Buhlknni Claw. 

1. Ctangwani. i 2. Sabzani. 

Third Branch.—The Zariani Clans. 

1. Hatliwani. 3. Sabzani, 

2. Jnniwani. 4, Gumraui. 

5. Matwani. 

Fourth Branch.—The Gerazoani Clans. 

5. Ivaratarani. 9. MassiWani. 

0. Sirbani. 10. Gangam. 

7, Biraui. 11. Lodani. 

S, Dangwaui. 

Fifth Branch.—-The Nihani Clans. 

1. Nokani. I 2. Kasimani. 

Si.rtk Branch.—The Giircham Clans. 

1. Guvchuni. j 2. Soliani(a). 

Section XII.—The Bozd&r Tribe. 

An. independent tribe, originally a branch of the Ehind Beloochccs. The 
word Bozdar is derived from ‘ baz,’ the Persian for goat, a, term given to them on 
account of the vast herds of goats and sheep which they formerly kept. Their 
country stretches from the Sunghur Pass on the north, nearly to the Vidore Pass 
on the south, adjoining the Kasrani tribe on their northern boundary, the Kosali 
and Laghari tribes on their southern, the Pathan tribes of Mousa Kheyl, Jaffir, 
and Soth on their western, and the plain tribes of the Lftnds and Ivosahs on their 
eastern. The Bozdfirs are a scattered people, and little harmony subsists between 
their principal clans. Most of them reside between the first and second ranges 
of hills. They cultivate the land extensively (&). 

The tribe was once notorious for its turbulent habits. On this account it 
was regarded with apprehension for many years by Mahomedan rulers of India, 

(«) Major Pollook's Report, pp, 98, 99. 

(5) Ibid, p. 7. 


1. Gcrozani. 

2. llohaindani. 

3. Ladoli. 

•1. Hutwani. 
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before tlie English entered the country. By reason of its strength and inaccessi¬ 
bility, as it could with ease, in case of danger, take refuge in the hills beyond the 
frontier, these rulers thought it better to give the tribe a small annual grant in 
the way of subsidy, and keep it iu humour and in friendly relations thereby, than 
to attempt its subjugation by force. This system was adopted by the British 
Government when the province came into its possession. An allowance of three 
hundred and sixty-one rupees was made to the chief, together with the use of 
certain wells rent-free. But as they persisted in then- plundering raids on the 
plains, these grants were stopped, and eventually it was found necessary to send 
a strong force against them. The Bozdars made a gallant resistance, bid, were at 
last completely subdued. They have since mended their ways, and have had their 
rent-free wells restored, while the chief of the tribe on one occasion received from 
the Government a khilhit, or robe of honour, of the value of two thousand five- 
hundred rupees, for important services which he had rendered (a). 

The Bozdars are divided into nine principal branches, as follows :— 


1. Shtilulimani. 

2. Kayani. 

3. Mitani. 


First Branch.—The Diildni Clans, 


4, Bltalani. 

5. Baliodurani, 
C. Asunani. 

7. Cliangwani. 


8. Thormadaui. 

9, Sobiani. 

10. Mirkani, 


1. Ladwani. 

2. Gahmaui, 


Second Branch.— The Jalani Clans. 

3 . Jalani. J 2, Aagani, 


Third Branch.—The Ladwani Clans . 

3. Slialidani, 

4, Digarani. 


3, Dinurani, 
6. Baskani, 


1, Jafferani. 

2. Janglani. 


1. Momdani, 

2. Nawatidi. 

3. Maligkani. 


Fourth Branch.—The Jafferani Clans, 

3. Pulatani. 

4. Sodntni, 


5. Parnani, 

6, Solidani. 


Fifth Branch.—The Golamani Clans , 

4. Musani, 

5, Bijurani. 

0. Nandwaai. 

7. Miiigwaai. 


8. Bangani. 

9. Jath, 

10. Mttlgani. 


(«t) Mr. Brace’s Notes, yp. 104—100, 
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bi * th B/anch.—Tht Rusfnmni Clan. 

1. ilustmaui. 

Scicnth Branch.—The Chahrcini Clans. 

1 Cbalirani. | 2. Admiani. 

Eifjhth Branch.-—-The Sibani Clan,. 

1. Sibani. 

Ninth Branch.—The Shahwani Clans. 

L Shahwani. 3. Musani. 

2. Duirnni. 4. Admiani (a). 

Stcfion XIII. — The Kctsrari, Tribe. 

Tht* Kasrauis occupy the most northerly position of all the Belooch tribes. 
They arc* divided into seven great branches, spread over three tracts of country,— 
namely, the district on the border lying between Kot Kusrani and Vehowah; the 
adjoining hills over the border; and a portion of Dora Tshtnail IChan. Their coun¬ 
try is forty miles in length, and has twenty-one passes, the most northerly of 
which, the Ivowrah Pass, is opposite Dowlutwalla, while the remaining twenty are 
all on the Okazi Khan border (b). 

In his “ Memorandum on the Belooch Tribe ” Captain Minchin has made some 
sagacious observations respecting the management of this and of other Belooch 
tribes, which have met with the approval of all the officers who like him have had 
charge of border tribes, and which therefore ought to be recorded for general 
information. u Amongst the Belooch tribes,” he remarks, “ the question of main¬ 
taining the position and influence of the chief’s is, in my opinion, one of para¬ 
mount importance, both in the interests of the tribe and of Government. The 
tribes are subdivided into sections or families, each governed by its own headmen, 
who are again responsible to the chief for the conduct of their sections. In all 
police cases, the chief, through their agency, is able to trace out the offenders, and 
enforce their surrender to Government, whether residing in British territory or 
beyond the border. The members of the tribe willingly submit themselves to the 
guidance of their chiefs; and if he is a man of common energy and prudence, he 
is able to govern the tribe completely. Ho police measure could ever equal this 

(a) Mr, Bruce's Notes, pp, 102,103. 

(Z) letter from Major Nicholson, Deputy Commissioner, Delirs Ishmail Khan, Punjab Government Selec¬ 
tions. Yol. IV, No. 4. p. 18, 
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paternal form of government. To enable tlie chiefs to maintain their influence, it 
is absolutely necessary that they should be provided with ample funds to exercise 
that liberal hospitality which is as much regarded by the Beloochees as the Arabs-, 
from whom they are descended. If a chief is unable from poverty or other causes 
to exercise the customary hospitality, he at once loses liis prestige ; tlie tribe soon 
becomes disorganized ; the several sections remain intact, but they lose their clan 
feeling ; and the general control is lost for a time. Under these circumstances, a 
bad chief is better than none at all. On these grounds, I advocate that, in the 
general interests, it would he most politic to grant these Belooch chiefs the lease of 
the estates held by their kinsmen on light terms, allowing them to collect their 
shares in kind. Their position is very different from that of jaghivdars. 
Their interests are so bound up with those of their kinsmen, and the necessity of 
maintaining their influence is so great, that there need be no fear of any oppres¬ 
sion or extortion on their part; while the fact, that they have the power to receive 
a iixed share of every holding, and to remit any portion, is the strongest hold 
they could possibly have over their clansmen” (a). After quoting this important 
statement, Mr. Bruce, in his Notes on the Dera Grhazi Khan District, adds : “Tlie 
plan adopted by the Scinde Government with the Mazaris, and by the Seikh.s 
with the Gurchanis, appears to be a most appropriate one,—namely, remitting half 
share of the Government, demand in favour of the chief, which he was permitted 
to collect from his clansmen in kind. If one uniform plan for ull the Belooch 
tribes on this principle is adopted, it will prevent one tribe thinking that it has 
been hardly treated with regard to another. At present there are many men 
enjoying more than their just share of the profits, and whose interest it is to 
keep their tribes disorganized ; and who therefore will oppose a proper arrange¬ 
ment. These remarks are applicable to all the Belooch tribes ” (b). 

A much larger portion of the Kasrani tribe lives beyond British territory than 
within its borders, which circumstance would increase the difficulty of 
managing the tribe, in case of disturbance, especially as the clans on the 
plains and those of the hills are bound together by mutual sympathy 
and interest. In an emergency of this natine, the chief and headmen must 
be held responsible for repressing any disorder in the tribe itself, or in any of its 
branches. 

(<i) Memorandum on the Belooch Tribes, by Capfc. C. Jlinolrin, formerly Deputy Comuiitwiouet o£ Dera Grhazi 
Klifin. Punjab (Jnvornmenfc Selections, Now Series, No. 3, pp, 3,1. 

(S) Notes on tlie Dora Clbft'/i Khiin Dialriot, by It. B. J. Bruce, Esq. Punjab Government Selaotloms, NW 
Series„lfo, 9, p. 1)3. 
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The branches and elans of the Kasrant tribe are as follows :— 


1. Massnvani. 
■>. Rnnjnni. 

", Bnnani. 

4. Miiidwani, 


1. Rustumani. 

2. Kosab, 

1. Dilshadani. 

2. Mi rani. 

3. Moindnni. 

4. Kahmmi. 

5. Sharani. 


1. Brohani, 

2. Inaitani. 
Ci. Makirani. 
4, Jamwani. 


First Branch.—The Lashkamni Clans. 


5. Boll an i. 

6. Bakbsbani. 

7. Tutani. 

8. Hanlani, 


9. Abrani. 

10. Banjaui. 

11. Gaaani. 

12. Maboindani, 


Second Branch.—The Rustumani Clans. 


3. Kbandak. 5. Rahmani. 

1. Cbusa. 


lhird Branch.—The liubdan Gians. 


G. triiroja. 

7. Chelgrri. 

8. Jindnni. 

9. Saidani. 
10. Sbamlani. 


11. Rhorani, 

12. Lalani. 

13. Isa. 

14. Jasinii, 


Fourth Branch.—The Budani Clans. 


5. Sobani. 

G. Muradani. 

7. Lakani. 

8. Allani. 

9. Langwani. 


10. Alani. 

11. Adiarani. 

12. Jvupjani. 

13. Ilfiiatani. 


Fifth Branch.—The Wasilani Clans. 

!• Bigani. I 3, Latfani. 

2. Hurwaui. j 4. Isiani. 


Sixth Branch,—The Ligdri Clans . 

1. Jalani, j 3, Lalani. 

2, Badoi. j 4. Duani, 


Seventh Branch,—The Jarwar Claris. 

1. Jarwar (a). 

Intimate friendly relations subsist between the Kasr&ni and Bozd&r tribes ; 
and, in some cases, members of both tribes bold and cultivate land conjointly (b). 
Some ot this tribe are. found at Delhi, Itohtuek, and Lahore. 


““ Kbto * E ’ * J ' Bnioe ’ E3rl - Pnil i ab Government Selections, New 

(i>) Major Pollock’s Report, p. fi, 
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Section Xl V. — Thp Nutt mil Tribe. 

A small tribe inhabiting the Mangrota Pargunnah or sub-division. Formerly, 
the tribe was extensive and important, but in consequence of disputes between 
it and Rajah Ri inject Singh, the late ruler of the Punjab, it was dismembered and 
practically broken up, each branch, and indeed each family, acting independently. 
Mr. JJruee observes, that “although the hfutknnis are disorganized, they have 
not in any way hist their characteristics as lleloochees ; and it may he a question 
worth the attention of Government, whether it might not he advantageous to 
restore them to their former position and to their place among the other Belooch 
tribes. Their having so many influential connexions both within and beyond the 
border would, for political considerations, on a frontier like this, appear to be a 
si rung argument in favour of the measure (a ). 

Section XV.-—Miscellaneous Belooch Tribes. 

1. The Jattfir tribe. 
i. The Korai tribe. 

?>. The Gopang tribe, 
t. The TIoth. tribe. 

5. The Kolachi tribe (b). 

(i. Tlio Amduni tribe. 

7. The Malghani tribe (<?). 

There are other tribes besides those mentioned. They are all of more or less 
inferior rank, and are found scattered among the villages on either side of the 
Indus. They intermarry with the flats, and largely adopt their usages. 


(rt) Major Pollock’s Report, p. 116. 
(?;) Jbul, p. 117. 

(cj Jhtil, p, 11. 
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Suction J.—The Mahomed an Tribes. 

3 -THE RAY IDs. 2 .-THE MOGULS. 3.-THE DAUDZYE TRIBE. l.-THE MAHOJIEDZYE TRIBE. 
—'THE KAMALZYE TRIBE fi.—THE SADDOZYE TRIBE. 7.-TIIE ALLEZYE TRIBE. 8.-THE 
1‘OPALZYE TRIBE. <3—THE PATHAN TRIBES OF CUTCIIEEi, Tazce Khbvl ; ii, MoMUKzyu • 
iii. Kenan Khi'a'u. iv, JIooa.-v ICiikyl. 

Section II. —The Mahomed an Rajpoot Tribes. 

1 —THL BHATTI TRIBE. 3.—THE JANJUA TRIBE. 3.-THE SIYAIi TRIBE. (.—THE 11ANUUAK 
TRIBE. 3.—THE CHIB TRIBE. THE GHEBA TRIBE. 7.—THE TIWANA TRIBE. 

Section III.— Other Mahomedan Tribes. 

I.-THE JATS. 2.-THE GUJARS. 3—THE KASHMIREES 4 — THE RAEEN TRIBE. 5.-THE MEOK. 
fi—THE KHARALS. 7.—THE KARATS. S.-THE KHOJAHS. 9.-THE DHUNDS, HJ.-THE 
WUTTUS. 11.—THE PARACHAS. 12.-THE SATIS. 


Section I—THE MAHOMEDAN TRIBES. 

The population, of the Punjab, according to the census of 1868, the last that 
has been taken, was 17,611,498. Of these more than half,—namely, 9,337,685,— 
were Mahomedans. These are fewest in the Delhi district, where they are only 
from twenty-one to thirty-one per cent of the inhabitants; but are most numerous 
in the Deraj at, where they range from eighty-five to ninety per cent of the people. 
In Rawal Pindee they number from eighty-three to eighty-seven per cent, and in 
Mooltan from seventy-six to eighty-four per cent of the entire co mmuni ty. 

The Mahomedan tribes of tbe Punjab Frontier have already been described, 
ft remains to give a brief outline of those wbicb are found scattered about various 
31 arts of the province. 

The PatMns have acquired considerable importance in the Punjab, where they 
have settled in many places, and have risen to positions of rank and power. 
Speaking of those residing in Mooltan, Sir Henry Lawrence and his colleagues 
remark, that “ they have won for themselves historical distinction. They origin- 
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a 11 3 r obfilined a grant from the Emperor Shall Jekan; and with this acquisition they 
thoroughly identified themselves. They excavated canals, improved the condition 
of the peasantry, and raised the province from barrenness to wealth. They defend¬ 
ed their heritage with the utmost gallantry against the aggression of Run joe t 
Singh” (//). The Pat!aims often copy the Hindoos in their marriage customs. 
One half of their daughters are married in childhood, while the daughters of 
Sheikhs and Sayids are usually grown up before they are married. 

1. The Say ill*. 

These are scattered over all the districts of the Punjab, and are most numer¬ 
ous in Rawal Pindee, Sealkote, and Peshawar. 


2. The Moijidb. 

The Moguls are found more or less throughout the province, but are in large 
numbers in Pcsbawur and Hazara, where they form a community of upwards of 
(iffy thousand persons ( h ). 

o. The, DMdzye Tribe. 

This tribe is chiefly confined to Peshawar and its neighbourhood, where it 
numbers more than fifteen thousand persons. There are upwards of a thousand 
also in the Grurdaspnr district of the Amritsar Division, and a few at Hoshiarpur 
and elsewhere. 

4. Tits Mahoviedzye Tribe. 

These also, for the most part, inhabit Pesbawur and its vicinity. They are a 
larger tribe than the Datidzyes, and number more than twenty-six thousand per¬ 
sons, the greater part of whom are at Peshawur. There are, however, three thou¬ 
sand at Rawal Pindee, and a lew here and there in other places. 

6. The Kamahye Tribe. 

A small tribe of less than a thousand persons, chiefly at Rawal Pindee, 
Lahore, and Peshawur. 


6. The Saddozye Tribe. 

A community of nearly five thousand five hundred persons scattered about 
most districts of the province, but found in greatest numbers at Lahore, Amritsar, 
Goojranwala, and Shahpur. 

(a) Report of Sir Henry Hamencc and others on the Administintion of the Punjab, from 1S49~-18C1, p, fi. 
Selections from the Records of the Government of India. 

(h) The Punjab Census Report for 1808, p. 24. 
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7. The Allezye Tribe. 

A tribe at I .'anal Pindee. A few arc also at Mooltan, Jalandhar, the Deraj at, 
and ehewhere The entire tribe numbers less than four thousand persons. 

8. The Popubye Tribe. 

A small community of less thau six hundred persons, nearly one half of 
whom are at Pesliawiir. 

9. The Pathan Tribes of Cutehee. 

In Cutehee, on the north of the Leia district, is a large laxly of I’athAms, 
descendants of Trans-Indus tribes. The chief of them are tin* following :— 

i The Tazce Jvheyl tribe. 

ii The Momukzye tribe. 

iii The Ivuttee Kheyl tribe. 

iv The Moosa Kheyl tribe. 

The Cutehee Palhans are reputed to be quarrelsome, treacherous, and un¬ 
truthful, and split up into factions, which live at enmity with one another. Never¬ 
theless, they hear a good character for hospitality. These Pathiins are tall, well- 
made, but not muscular, and are fond of athletic sports (a). 

Section II.—THE MAHOMEDAN RAJPOOT TRIBES. 

The Mahomedan Rajpoots have abandoned the detestable habit prevalent, 
among many classes of Hindoos, of marrying their daughters when mere children, 
and never marry them until they have attained maturity. “ This renegade class,” 
observes Sir Herbert Edwarcles, “ is quite in the hands of the Meerasees, who 
may be said almost to be their Firs. From the time that the Rajpoots embraced 
Islamism the Meerasees have fastened on them as their genealogists and mas¬ 
ters of ceremonies ; and, according to their pedigrees, the Meerasees arrange their 
alliances and order the expenditure. The result is, that a Rajputani in these 
parts is seldom married till she is thirty ” (b). 

These tribes are intimately connected with the Hindoo Rajpoot tribes bearing 
the same name, from which they separated in former times when ruled by Maho- 


00 Siamoi'anclurn on. Cutehee, by M, L. Cowan. Punjab Selections, No. 3, pp, 72 ,73. 
(5) Inl'anticiae in the Punjab, by Major II, B, ISJwarcles, C. Ii., pp. 193 , 191 , 
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medan emperors. They are a simple, industrious, and well-disposed people. 
Some of these tribes are as follows :— 

1. The Bhatti Tribe. 

A numerous tribe, spread over most of the divisions of the Punjab. They 
have a community of upwards of one hundred and fifty thousand persons. The 
tribe is strongest in Lahore and Hissar; but there are many also in Rawal Pindee, 
Mod ton, and Amritsar (a). 

2. The Janjua Tribe. 

A tribe numbering twenty-one thousand persons, most of whom are in the 
Itawal Pindee Division. 

3. The Siijai Tribe. 

A tribe of nearly fifty thousand persons, nearly the whole of ivhotn arc in 
the Mooltan Division, especially in the District of Jhung, in which more tlum 
thirty thousand reside ( b ). 

4. The Ranghar Tribe. 

This is a large tribe numbering one hundred and twenty one thousand per¬ 
sons, most of whom arc in the Delhi, Hissar, and Umballa Divisions. Some 
thousands are also at Goordaspur, Foiozepur, and Hazara (c). 

5. The Chib Tribe. 

A tribe of nearly ten thousand persons, chiefly in Rawal Pindee arid A mritsar. 

6. The Gkeba Tribe. 

These are mostly settled at Rawal Pindee, where they number nearly nine 
thousand persons. There are a few also at Hazara and Bunnoo. 

7. The Tiwana Tribe. 

The Tiwanas are a small community found chiefly at Shahpur. There are 
a few also at Lahore and Mooltan. 

Section lit—OTHER MAHOMETAN TRIBES. 

These tribes are, for the most part, converts from Hindoo low caste and 
aboriginal races to the Mabomedan faith, 

(«) The Punjab Ceuauo Report for 1808, 

(*) im. 

(a) Ibid. 
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L. The Jute. 

Of the numerous Jilt tribes of the Punjab, more than two-fifths,—that is, 
one million three hundred and nine thousand,—have embraced the creed of Islam. 
Thev are mod numerous in Goojranwahi, in the Goojral district of Rawal Pindee, 
in Mwuifergarh, in Dera Ghazi Khiin, and in Sealkote. 

•}. The. Gujitrs. 

This ancient tribe is scattered about the Punjab in great numbers. Nearly 
four-fifths of the entire community, or four hundred and twenty-four thousand 
persons, have adopted Mahomedanism. They are an agricultural and pastoral 
people, of peaceable and industrious habits (a). In some places the Gnjars are 
reckoned among Rajpoots. 

3. The Kasim trees. 

A hmre body of settlers from Kashmere. numerous in tbe Amritsar and 
Rawal Pindee Divisions. There are many also in Lahore, Peshawar, and 
Jduzara ( h). 

i. The Itaeen Tribe . 

These are found in the neighbourhood of all the great cities of the Punjab, 
where they cultivate the ground with much success. From their excellent gardens 
these cities are well supplied with fruits and vegetables. They are low-caste 
Mahomedans, and set a praiseworthy example of industry to their high-caste bre¬ 
thren. It were well if they copied the Mahomedan Rajpoots in regard to the 
marriage of their daughters, for that ceremony is generally performed among 
the Raceiis before their girls have reached the age of ten. 

5. The Mem. 

The Aleos are mostly settled in Gurgaon, where they number more than 
a hundred thousand persons. They are a few, however, in many other districts. 

0. The. Kharals. 

This tribe is numerous in the Montgomery district of Mooltan. Some 
Khar als also are scattered about the Lahore, Hussar, and Rawed Pindee Divisions (e). 

(a) The author’s “ Hindu Tribes and Castes,” Vol. I, pp, 23S, 237. 

(b) The Punjab Census Report for 1868. 

(o) JHd, 
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7. The Karats. 

Mostly found in Hazara. 

8. The klujuhx. 

A (ribe numbering more than fifty thousand persons, found more or less in 
all the divisions of the province, but clue, fly in Lain ire, Amritsar, Rawal Pindee, 
and Mooli fin (a). 

1). The Dhuiids. 

The Dhunds occupy two places, Hazara and llawal Pindee. 

10. The Wuljus. 

There are upwards of eighteen thousand of this tribe, who are chioHy Located 
m Kirsa and Montgomery. 

1L. The, Parachas. 

are scattered about most of the districts, hut they are most numerous at 
Peshawur find Rawal Pindee. * 


12. The Satis. 

A tribe of upwards of eleven thousand persons, only found at Jhelum (/;). 


(a) The Punjab Census Report for 1868. 
(A) im, 
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THE HINDU, SEIKH, AND OTHER TRIBES. 

1 —THE BRAH1IVMCAL TKITJES. II.—TIIE RAJPOOT TRIBES. Ill—THE JAT TRIBE IV.—THE 
GH,J A R iUIlIE. V—'THE TVGAII TRIBE VI.—TIIE SGIKHS VII —THE KHATRIS VIII- 
TJIH lilMYV OVSTIS IX—THE AROEAS X —TIIE KAYASTIIS XI.—TIIE LABANAS XU— 

rm TIOGRAS. XIII.—THE ahirs xiv — the khmboiis. xv.—the rudhs. xvi—the 
K heals XVII —THE KAN CITS. XVIII -THE GHIRATIIS, XIX—TIIE CHANCIS. XX,-THE 
BHUU1UIS. XXI—THE CH AMARU. XXIC—THE DOGARS. XXIII-THE PARSERS XXIV— 
TIIE SAXSCES. XXV—THE BAORIAS. XXVI—THE HARMS. 

The nindus preponderate greatly in the Kangra district among the hills, 
where they form ninety-throe per cent of the population ; and also in IJissar and 
Tlohtnk. where they range from fifty-eight to eighty-four per cent of the popula¬ 
tion. They .are few in number compared with the Maliomedans in Lahore, Jiawai 
Pindee, Mooltan, the Derajat, and especially in Peshawar, where they only form 
four or live per cent of the entire community (//). 


I.— The Brahmanieal Tribes. 

As a class the Brahmans are numerous in the Punjab as compared with tin* 
other Hindu tribes of the province. Moreover, both socially and politically, their 
influence is great; and there, as elsewhere, they arc more eager in the pursuit 
of knowledge than most other races. Unfortunately, the Census Report, of 1868 
makes no mention of the various Brahmanieal tribes existing in the Punjab, or of 
their divisions and sub-divisions (£). 

The Brahmans of this province are eight hundred thousand in number. One 
hundred and twenty-one thousand of these are scattered about the hilly tracts of 
Kangra. They are found more or less throughout all the districts of the Punjab, 


(a) The Punjab Census Report for 1868, p. 22. 

•J> ) F«r an account ol tie Bralmanieal tribes of India, see the authors “ Hinc(u Tribes and Castes,” Vol. J 
Part I, Chapters I to XVII, 
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I'liere are many in the Delhi, Hissar, Umballa, Amritsar, and Jalandhar Divi¬ 
sions; but they arc least numerous in Pe&hawur and the Derajat. 

II.—The Rajpoot Tribes. 

There arc many tribes of pure Rajpoots settled in the Punjab, especially in 
tire northern districts. Numerically, however, the Rajpoots arc few, and amount 
to less than three hundred and fifty thousand in the aggregate. Of these as many 
as two hundred and thirteen thousand are on the hills, while only one hundred 
and twenty-one thousand are inhabitants of the plains. On the former, they are 
most numerous in Kangra, Iloshiarpur, and Gurdaspur; and on the latter, in 
Gnrdaspur, Umballa, Hissar, and Gfurgaon. 

Some of these tribes, as already stated, arc related to the Mahomcduu Rajpoot 
tribes. 

The Munhas Rajpoots (a branch of the Jumoowal family), who inhabit the 
plains between the purgunnah of Peenanugur, in the Gurdaspur district, and the 
pnrgmtmh of K uriahwalce, in the Gujrat district, together with the Munkas of tUe 
hill tracts, are, in all probability, members of the same royal tribe as the Mon or 
Monas race of Amber, or old Jeypore, and as the Mons of the Bkadolii purgunnah 
of the Miraapore district of the North-Western Provinces (a). Socially the 
Munkas of the hills are much inferior to their brethren of the plains. 

Iff.—The Jut Tribe. 

A very numerous people in the Punjab, from whom have proceeded the 
greatest proportion of adherents to the Seildi religion. Hut they have spread 
themselves far beyond the Punjab, and are to he found widely scattered over the 
country between it and Bhurtpore and Agra. This energetic and industrious race 
has distinguished itself in various ways, especially in agricultural pursuits. The 
Jfits are the chief cultivators in the province. They arc also excellent soldiers, 
and as such exhibit all that sturdiness and boldness of character which has marked 
them in times of peace. Their principal seat in the Punjab is the central portion 
of the Baree Doab, and their chief city is Amritsar. They are in considerable 
numbers in the Keclmab Doab, in the Cbuj, and in the neighbourhood of Rawal 
Din dee. In a part of Cutchee, in the Leia district, most of the people to the south 
of the village of Koondumari are of this tribe. They are described as a quiet 
and well-behaved race, disturbed by few factions and quarrels. Jfit princes once 

(a) See the author’s “ Hindu Tribes and Castes," Voi. I, pp, 2U3,217, for information on the Monas trite of 
Mirzapore. 


K 
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iviuned at Lahore, and also at Bhurtpore. The Emperor Aumngzebe compelled or 
induced many Jat families to embrace Mahomedanisin ; and their descendants at 
the pro-rent day are attached to the same faith. Most of the Jilts in the south ol 
the province are Makomedans. The Hindu Jats in the Punjab nuinher one 
million eight hundred and seventy-six thousand persons. 

The Juts are included in the thirty-six royal tribes of Rajpoots. They inhabit 
Rajputana in great numbers (a). 


IV .— The Gujur Tribe. 

Most of the fid jars of the Punjab, as already shown, have become converts to 
Plamism. There are only one hundred and twelve thousand who remain true to 
their Hindu faith. These are chiefly found in the Delhi, Hissar, Umballa, and 
Jalandhar Divisions There are very few Hindu Gayars in other parts of the 
country. 

P.— The Tagah Tribes. 

A small community, found almost exclusively at Delhi, Kurnal, and Umballa. 

VI. — The Seiliis. 

The Selkhs number one million one hundred and forty-four thousand of the 
entire population of the Punjab. More than a million of these are in the Umballa, 
Jalandhar, Amritsar, and Lahore Divisions. There are very few in Delhi, Hissar, 
and on the Frontier—in many places they are not one per cent, of the inhabitants. 

The Seikhs have two principal Gurus, or religious guides,—Guru Nanak and 
(furu Govind Singh—and profess to be the disciples of ten Gurus. They have 
“ ten points of faith,—live affirmative, and five negative. The first are called five 
K.’s, and are :— 

“ A. Karu, ICachh, Kerpal, Kaughi, Kes : iron ornaments, short drawers, iron 
quoits or weapons, the comb, and hair;—that is to say, they are not to be efi'emi- 
nate, nor to shave, and to be always ready for fighting. 

“ The negative points, or moral precepts of the faith, are contained in the 
following formula:— 

" T. Nari-mar, Xuri-mar, Sri ICatta, Sunnet Katta, Dhir Malia ;—that is to 
say, they are not to smoke, not to kill their daughters, not to consort with or trust 


(*) rtr a more extended account of the JSt tribe., see the author's “ Hindu Tribes and Castes,” Vol. I, 
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rlie crown shorn, nor the circumcised, nor the followers of flic Guru ofKafnr- 
i»ur ” (a). 

The Phalkeam originally formed one of the twelve mists, or confederacies, into 
which the Seikhs were divided, and occupied the country to the south of the 
Sutlej, under the designation of Malwa Seikhs as opposed to the Manjha Seikhs 
on the north of that river. The two bodies of Seikhs, the northern and southern, 
were never properly united together by the bonds of common interest. The 
separate mists sought their own welfare, and carried out their schemes of aggran¬ 
dizement, for the most part, distinct from one another. Indeed, the clans compos¬ 
ing one rnisl would divide and enter upon expeditions of conquest apart. So that 
eventually it came to pass, that petty chieftainships sprung up in all directions, 
ouch chieftain exercising a certain kind of regal authority. These small jurisdic¬ 
tions of varied degrees of authority, numbered, strange to say, many thousands. 
Sir Henry Lawrence says, that they were about sixty thousand, and that hi size 
and importance they differed greatly, “ from the sovereignty of Puttiala, worth 
twenty-five lakhs a year, to the pettiest lordship or barony, consisting of the tenth 
or twentieth share in a single village ” (b). The most influential of the twelve 
mists was the Phalkean, at the head of which was the royal house of Puttiala. 

The Seikhs ruled the Punjab as conquerors, receiving revenue, but not 
ejecting the old landholders, except in a few instances, or cultivating the land 
themselves. Ilunjeet Singh united most of the mists into one confederacy, him¬ 
self being their paramount chief or king. 

The Mazabees arc the lowest caste among the Seikhs. They have sprung 
from the Chllra class, who were formerly the slaves of the village communities of 
the Punjab, and were employed as scavengers and executioners, hi handling 
and removing dead bodies, and in other disgusting duties. On becoming Seikhs 
the class rose greatly in the social scale ; and in fact on practising the religion of 
their rulers, and on being introduced as soldiers into their armies, they found 
themselves elevated to a position of social equality with them. In the Seikh wars 
the Mazabees greatly distinguished themselves. They were remorselessly cruel in 
battle, and regarded war as them legitimate trade. “ The Mazabee,” says 
Mr. Brereton, “cannot, and will not, return to the filthy habits of the Chiira; 
whilst his origin from that slavish class deprives him of any vested interest in the 
soil, either as proprietor or hereditary cultivator. As mere tenant-at-will he 

(a) Tlie Indian Antiquary, Vol. I, p. 161, taken from the “ Times oE India.” 

(ft) Report on tho Administration ol the Punjab, from 1849 to 1851, by Sir Ilonry Lnwieheoond ins 
colleagues, p. 163. 
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redd-, ( >n -ufferance, and is liable to be ejected at any time from the village com¬ 
munity ” ( << ). 

VIT.—The Khatris. 

The Khatris are a great and influential tribe or caste in the Punjab, whose 
■vocation is chiefly twofold, that of merchants and writers. A large portion of 
the trade of the province is in their hands, while many of the castes are found in 
the courts of law and in the Government offices. As a class they are much 
superior in point of civilization and refinement to most other tribes of the Pun¬ 
jab. Under the Seikh administration some of the best governors and foremost 
ministers were taken from this caste. They number nearly four hundred thou¬ 
sand persons, and while scattered over all the districts of the province, are 
especially strong in llawul Pin dec, Jlielum, Amritsar, Lahore, and Jalandhar. Tu 
a former work I have discussed the history and social position of the Khatris (b). 
Major H. B. (Sir Herbert) Edwardes, in his valuable Ueport on infanticide in the 
Punjab, remarks, that the Punjab is “ the birthplace and house of the Khatris. 
Their numbers in this district are only exceeded by Jats, Ghamars, and Brah¬ 
mans” (e)- He also states that the caste has two great divisions, the Sareen and 
the Bhunjaecs, as follows :— 


I. 

•> 

o 

•J. 


I. —Trri: Saheens. 


Biliil. 

Bhula. 

Klioskh. 


4. 

5. 

6 . 


(Eight principal clans.) 


Murwalieh. 

Teyhun. 

Naiynr. 


7. 


8 . 


Moorgabee, 

Blmbooteh. 


These intermarry with the Sodees and Bcdees and all respectable Seikhs, 
but not with the Blninjaee Khatris. The Sareens are found in considerable 
numbers in Bahon, Ivurtarpoor, Noomahai, Tulwun, and especially at Hooaheear- 
poor. 


IT. The Bhanjaees. (The clans are of three grades.) 

"First Grade—The Labored), or Arhai Char—Two Houses and-a-lialf, 

h S. Setli, 

2. Hnrowtreh. 4. Kupoor. 


, B.C.S. 


Selections from the Public Correspond- 


<'*> fiepon on Thuggee in the Punjab, by H. Brereton, Bstp, 
euee of the Punjab Administration, Vol. I, No. XIII, p. 270. 

(£) Hindoo Tubes and Castes, Article Khatri, Vol, I, Part III, Chap. IV, pp, 277—283 1 

C in illa Punjal) ’ Ma ^' U ' B ' ElW!e6 ' E . Deputy commissioner, Jnlnndur. 
Se QMQtt* irom the Public Correapoadenco of the Punjab Administration, No, YI, Yol, 1, pp. 485, 486. 
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Second Guide—The Char Ghar—Four Houses. 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


I 

I 


File same as tile first, grade. 


1. Tiindun. 

2. Bahee, 

3. Bilir. 

4. Dowhun. 


Third Grade.—Thu Bavali Ghar—Twelve Houses, 
5. Jut Olioprch. 

(i. Danvar. 

7. Sygal. 

8. Blmleh. 


3. Bij. 

10. My tell. 

11. Kukur. 

12. Beyree (ir). 


The Lahorecns occupy tlie highest rank among tlie Bhunjaees. They bear 
the designation of Arhai Ghar, or two and-a-half houses, “ because they do not 
marry either into the house of their father, or any one of the houses of their 
mother witli whom she has the most distant connexion, which, speaking in round 
numbers, bars half of the mother’s house. Out of the four Lahorcen houses, 
therefore, a Lahorcen girl has only two and-a,-half houses out of which to obtain 
a husband ; and she may not lie given to any Ivhatri of the Char Ghar, or other 
inferior tribe. A Lahorcen boy, in like manner, has among Lahorecns only two 
and-a-half houses out of which to choose a wife; but he is at liberty to receive 
a wife from any inferior tribe, because that is merely a condescension. The Char 
Ghar, in the same way, receive daughters from the B&rah Ghar, hut do not give 
them; and the Bhrali Ghar occupy the same relative position with the mass of 
unclassed Bhunjaees ” (b). The Bedces, says the same high authority, are a 
branch of the Bhunjaeo Khatris. Many of them have become converts to the 
Seikh religion, and are consequently Seikhs; but many others have no connexion 
whatever witli that creed or with the Seikhs. 

Another division of the Punjab Khatris is into live great branches, which, 
as they differ considerably from that given by Sir Herbert Edwardes, should he 
placed on record. It should be borne in mind that Sir Herbert was referring 
more especially to the Khatris of the Jallandhar district. The other list may be 
true of the rest of the Punjab. 


1. 

2 . 

3. 


L— 

Toolec. 

Putputye, 

Melite. 


Biiajee— subdivided into the following clans : 


4. Ckandee. 

5. Oliandoe-Hook. 

6. Gliliachhan. 


7. Blitmdare. 

8. Kaclilun-, 

9. Kliofae. 


(a) Report on Infanticide in the Punjab, by Major H. B. Edwardes, 0. B., Deputy Commissioner, Juluudur. 
Selections from the Public Oorrespoudenco of tho Punjab Administration, No. VI, Vol, I, pp. 487, 488. 

(b) Ibid, p. 488. 
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10. 

lilldiee. 

I.—Ciiajee — ( continued ). 
SG. Dhul. 

02. 

Jooarcliub. 

11 . 

Tli apnr. 

37. Lukhoomre. 

03. 

Pliooleech ub. 

12. 

Soyeen. 

38. Taudoo. 

(5 4^ 

Cbumoone. 

13. 

Saif an nee. 

39. Pusreeclie. 

05. 

Hudd. 

14, 

Souee. 

40. Blmmbree. 

(56. 

Mas. 

15. 

Atakun. 

41. Rnndheer. 

07. 

Nareehok, 

16. 

Mydroo. 

42. Pasee. 

68. 

Dhudui. 

17. 

Bemiro. 

43. JTundrajog. 

69. 

Name Ved. 

18. 

Clioudhree, 

44. Vij. 

70. 

Siklce. 

19. 

Loom be. 

45. Murlhook. 

71. 

Choore. 

20. 

Seygul. 

4(5. Oopal. 

72. 

Boodwar. 

21. 

Ap Sarathee. 

47. Same. 

73. 

Bambe. 

22. 

Kutial. 

-48. Saliee. 

71. 

Klioolm. 

23. 

1 

Gliandee. 

49. Klnmdpoor. 

75. 

Bedee. 

24. 

Ooberae. 

50. Goolatye. 

76. 

Tvumvflree. 

25. 

Saclichur. 

51. Nujawun. 

77. 

Mminae. 

26. 

Nutide. 

52. Bnrnr. 

78. 

Soptee. 

27. 

Budhmvtin. j 

53. Asee. 

79. 

Vig. 

28. 

Budyre. ; 

54. Basun. 

80. 

Buzaz. 

29. 

Mhururn. 

55. Bnlil. 

81. 

Koorui'.hh 

30. 

Oyiiee. 

50. Hande. 

82. 

Magoo. 

81. 

Pooree. 

57. Clioojnr. 

83. 

Ja(e. 

32. 

Butoore. 

58. Koure. 

84. 

Men,gee. 

S3. 

Seoklire. 

59. Butoe. 

85. 

Cluirkho. 

34. 

35. 

1, 

law be, 

Mabnee. 

It 

Nugur. j 

00. Gheyee. 

61. Tuimnn. 

.—Suiusen (four Divisions. 

Hiyliest Class. 

3, Kupaneo. 

) 

5. 

Murwaya. 

2. 

Kosle. j 

4. Bliula. 

t 


1 . 

Kulier. 

Second Glass. 

5. Mnorgliaee. 

9. 

Sodhee, 

2. 

Irihoon, i 

j 

0. Koondra. 

10. 

Khoolnr. 

3. 

Bulil. 

7. Kuinra. 

11. 

Pooree. 

4. 

Bhnbhoote. ! 

8. Oure. 

1 12. 

Jeoor. 

1. 

Sohnee. I 

Third Class. 

6. Jiunmoo. 

12. 

Bum. 

2, 

Juyee, j 

7. Gheyee. 

13. 

Ilera. 

3. 

Duran. 

8. Joolkee. 

14. 

Subhikee. 

4, 

Amt, 

I 

9. Sooliroe. 

15. 

Suchhur. 

5, 

Phoossa. 

i 

10. Mynrae, 

16. 

Booohliur. 


! 

31. Mullliun. 
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Fourth Class 





1 

Kansree. 

10, Siagharce 


ID. 

Cliumni. 


2, 

Bisumbhoo. 

11. Kndd. 


20. 

Kulsia. 


o 

•J 

Choodee. 

13. Kesur. 


21. 

Kliotle. 


4. 

Umb. 

13. Umut 


22. 

G-boomnmu. 


5. 

Kureer. 

14. Loom be. 


23. 

Bulleat. 


G. 

Bussee. 

15. Ltimb. 


24. 

Surpal. 


7 

Vuseesee. 

16. Kupace. 


25. 

Clarke. 


a. 

Ubbhee. 

17. Pit three. 


20. 

Mnlliee. 


9. 

Busun trace. 

1 18. Hudd. 


27. 

Myndroo. 




III. —Barer. 






(Jhaizati.—Original and Superior Classes. 





1. Kapoor. 

3. ! 

Setli. 





2. Mirhoulrc. 

4. . 

Khnua. 





Inferior Classes. 







3. Taiwan 



Seygul. 


l. 

Chopre. 

4. Youhre. 


6. 


3. 

Muhle. 

5. Dhoun. 


7. 

Kukur. 




IV. — Khookraycn. 





1. 

An and. 

4. Chude. 


7. 

Kolee. 


2. 

Blmseen, 

5. Sooree. 


8. 

Sabluxrwal, 


>1 

O. 

Sahnee. 

(i. Sethee. 


9. 

three. 



Those Kliatris are found chiefly in Bhyra Kooshuh, Dhnne Gheb, CkukkowaL 
Pind J)adun Khan, Peshawur, Kowshera ; and a few reside at Lahore. 

V. —Panj-zati. 

1. Yaliee. 3. Yij. j 3. Bull. 

2. Beree. 4. Seygul. ] 

These clans of Kliatris belong to Lahore and Amritsar (a). 

VJIL—The Baniya Castes. 

These number two hundred and sixty-seven thousand persons. They are 
most numerous in the Delhi, Hissar, and Umballa Divisions, and more than ten 

(a) lafantioido in the Punjab. Selections from tits Public Correspondence of tie Punjab Adminiatmtien, 
No. VI, Vol. I, 
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rhoiiwind inhabit flu 1 District of Ferozcpore. There are very few B;miyas in 
Pedum ur, Mooltan, and Rawal Pindee, and none at all in the Deraj at (a). 

TX.—The Arom'i. 

The Aroras of the Punjab amount to nearly half a million. They are very 
numerous in Mooltan. Rawal Pindee, Laliore, and the Derajat. 

X. —The Kayusths. 

A lew Kayusths are scattered throughout all the districts of the province, 
with the exception of Deru Ishmael Khan, where there are none. 

XI. — The Labanas. 

These are found in most districts, but are numerous nowhere. They am 
most prevalent, however, in Lahore, Sealkote, Gurdaspur, and Gujral. 

XII. —The Thyme. 

A mixed race (descended from a Rajpoot father and low caste mother) of 
reputation in the Punjab. The reigning family of Kashmere is of this tribe. 
Its members speak of themselves as Rajpoots. The Dogras are landholders and 
cultivators. 

XIII. —The Ahtn. 

These are doubtless connected with the Ahirs of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces and of other parts of India. They are very numerous in Gurgaon, where 
they have a community of seventy thousand persons. There are a few thou¬ 
sands also in Delhi, Rohtuck, and Hissur, hut only a small number in other dis¬ 
tricts (b). 

XIV.—The Kumhohs. 

fhere are fifty-seven thousand Kumbohs in the Punjab, who chiefly inhabit 
the districts between the Sutlej and the Ravee (c). 

XV.—The Sudhs. 

The Sudhs preponderate in the Jalandhar Division. Several thousands are 
in Umballa and Amritsar, and a few are found in most of the remaining districts. 

{«) The Punjab Census Report for 1868. 

<i) Por a more detailed account of the Ahir tribe, see the author's " Hindu Tribes and Castes ” Vol I 
Part III, Chap, XI, pp. 332—337. 

(0 Tile Punjab Census Report for 18G6, 
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X VI.—The Kulah. 

These occupy, for the most part, the same region as the Kumbnhs, but are 
not half so numerous. 


XVII.—The Kaneits. 

A numerous community in Kangra, where upwards of seventy thousand arc 
located. A few thousands more are in Umballa, Simla, and Hoshiarpur, and 
scarcely any elsewhere (a). 


XVIII.—The Ghiruths. 

These, too, are numerous hi Kangra, even more than the Kaneits ; but very 
lew arc to he found in other places. 

XIX.—The Chany*. 

There are forty thousand Changs at Hoshiarpur, six thousand six hun¬ 
dred at Gurdaspur, three thousand six hundred at Kangra, and scarcely any 
elsewhere. 

XX.—The Bhdhrdhs. 

A small community attached to the Jain religion, numbering fourteen thou¬ 
sand persons, who are scattered over most of the districts, but are most numerous 
in Umballa, Sealkotc, and Hoshiarpur (5). 

XXI— The Cham&rs. 

A very industrious and extensive class of low-caste cultivators (c). 

XXII— The Dogars. 

A race entirely distinct from the Dogras, already described. They dwell near 
the Sutlej, and were formerly notorious for their predatory habits. 

XXIII.—The Par sees. 

These enterprising people arc only four hundred and fourteen in the whole 
of the Punjab, yet are found in no less than sixteen districts, but are most numer¬ 
ous in Gurdaspur and Lahore. 

(a) The Punjab Census Report for 1868. 

(If) Ibid. 

(e) For a detailed account of the Ohamar tribe, see the author’s " Hindu Tribes and Castes/’ VoL I, 
Part IV, Chap. IV, pp. 391—395, 


L 
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XX / V .—7 lu‘ Sun nd -v. 

Professional thieves, of whom there are upwards of forty thousand of this 
tribe in the Punjab. Most of the districts contain some members. , lining is the 
district chiefly favoured by the San sees, and contains nearly seventeen thousand 
of them. Kurnal has more than four thousand, Amritsar more than three, and 
Hissar and Gujranwala more than two (a). 

XX V.—The Baorius. 

A second class of professional thieves, not quite half so numerous as the 
Sansees. Seven thousand are at Ferozepore, and six thousand are at Shahpur, 
more than two thousand are at Sirsa, and more than one are at Lahore. Other 
districts have also a few. 


XXVI.—The Humift. 

A third, but much smaller, class of professional thieves, consisting of only 
three thousand one hundred and seventy-nine persons. Two-thirds of them 
are at Loodiann, upwards of six hundred are at Hoshinrpnr, and a few are in each 
of the five other districts (b). 

(a) The Punjab Census Report for 1808. 

(4) Ibid. 
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TllE TRIBES AND CASTES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 

AND BERAB. 


The Central Provinces include an extensive region of forest land, intersected 
by rivers, and elevated at intervals by a succession of steppes, which are followed 
by corresponding depressions. This irregular tract, situated in the centre of India, 
by reason of its remoteness and inaccessibility, was for many ages the home of 
an independent or semi-independent race, driven hitherwards by superior and more 
intelligent tribes, which gradually settled down, on the provinces they conquered, 
leaving the primitive tribes to the possession and enjoyment of the wild jungles 
to which they had retreated. These earliest inhabitants may, therefore, in a 
modified sense, be termed aboriginal ; yet, it should be remembered, that they were 
the first occupants not merely of this region, but also of large portions of Nor¬ 
thern and North-Western India, if not likewise of extensive tracts of Southern 
India. Isolated and left to themselves they have retained their peculiar tribal 
habits and characteristics unchanged from generation to generation. While more 
truthful and honest, more simple and unsophisticated, than Hindoos, they are far 
lower in the scale of civilization. Their manners arc barbarous, their intellect is 
d nil, their spirit is debased, and they are addicted to drunkenness and gross licentious¬ 
ness. Nevertheless, they are sufficiently vigorous and warlike to cling tenaciously 
to the soil they consider their own, and to resist energetically every effort made by 
1 heir Hindoo and Mahomedan neighbours to subdue them. 

Gradually the Aryans have encroached upon the Gonds and the other abori¬ 
ginal tribes, seizing patches of level country, the valleys, the fertile banks of rivers, 
and other desirable tracts, over which they have extended their jurisdiction and 
government. For a long period, in some directions almost coeval with the 
occupation of the earlier inhabitants, they have held important districts, which 
have become famous in Indian history for their connexion with them. They 
belonged, for the most part, to various tribes of Rajpoots. For example, the 
Haihayas were, doubtless, ruling in the upper part of the Narbuddha Yalley in the 
first century of the Christian era. They formed alliances with the Rajpoots of 
Malwa and Udaipur, whom as Ponwars, Galliots, and others, they thus introduced 
into their own dominions, and who are still found in considerable numbers as 
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■wealthy and powerful landowners. There is reason for the belief that the Pramara 
or Ponwar Kingdom of Malwa at one time stretched as far as the Narbuddlm 
Talley. Many tribes of Rajpoots hold lands in the district of Hoshungobad and 
its vicinity, where they are more numerous than in other districts of these pro¬ 
vinces. The Chandels are in Raeporc, the ChauhAns in Rajpore. There are 
many families of Rajpoots in Nimar and Nursingpore. Altogether I have com¬ 
puted that not less than forty-one tribes of pure Rajpoots (and probably there are 
more), and thirty-five tribes of impure Rajpoots, are scattered over the Central 
Provinces. 

Compared with the entire population the Rajpoots are not numerous ; and, 
except in certain limited tracts, have never, at all events in modern times, exer¬ 
cised that ascendancy over the rest of the people which, by the common consent 
of multitudes, they have exercised for a long period over a large portion of the 
North-Western Provinces, Rajputana, and Oudh. 

The Brahmans have flourished in the Central Provinces much less than the 
Rajpoots. They have not lacked the assumption which they exhibit elsewhere ; 
and in their intercourse, not only with Hindoos of all castes, but also with the 
superstitious, awe-stricken, aboriginal tribes, they have ever been ready to exert 
the peculiar subtle and bewitching influence of then' order, and to strengthen and 
increase it, the more they were obeyed, Yet these provinces have not been the 
legitimate home of the Brahman ; and he has pined for the banks of the Granges 
and the Jumna, regarding himself as estranged from liis kindred, and leading 
the life of an exile. Not a few of them have abandoned their special avocations, 
handed down to them as an hereditary sacred trust, for commercial pursuits, the 
office, and the bar. Some have gained possession of large estates, to which they 
devote their time and energy. The Mahratta Brahmans of Berar, Nagpore, and 
other parts are descendants of the Brahmans who came originally into those terri¬ 
tories with the Mahratta marauders of former times. Families of the Sarwariyas 
Jijhotiyas, and SanMhiyas, great sub-tribes of the Kanaujiya Brahmans of 
Northern India, have found them way to these central regions, as have also 
Tailangi. Dakhani, and other Brahmans from the south. The ancestors of many 
of these Brahmans were probably pilgrims, wbo, wandering over the country and 
visiting its sacred shrines, finally took up their abode here. This has been a fruitful 
cause of the settlement of members of this caste in a multitude of places through¬ 
out the land. Moreover, forests, caves, fastnesses, rocks, and mountains, which 
ai*e difficult of access, have ever had a singular charm for these people, inasmuch 
as, removed from human haunts, they were able to carry out their extraordinary 
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ideas of religions asceticism. In this manner they have gradually gained a foot¬ 
ing in almost every district in India, and in many places their descendants, abandon¬ 
ing- the rigid practices of the first immigrants, have become addicted to various 
secular pursuits like many of the Brahmans now settled in the Central Provinces. 

The agricultural castes together form a very numerous comm uni ty. Some 
of the chief of these are Kunbis or Kurmis, Telis, Lodhis, Chamars, Ivons, 
IJriyas, and of course many of the Rajpoots. The most important of these castes 
as cultivators are the Kurmis, who arc the backbone of agriculture. The Chamars 
are populous in Chattisgarh, where they ai*e chiefly found. As a people they 
are far superior to the Chamars of Northern India, although doubtless of the 
same race. They are principally occupied with field-work, in -which they display 
considerable energy and skill. Having- discarded Brakmanical influence they have 
a priesthood of their own. Many of ihcm are rich, and most live in comfort, 
while as a people they have the character of being the best subjects which the 
British Government has in those parts. The agricultural tribes are very numer¬ 
ous, Some description is given of fifty-six of them, exclusive of the Rajpoots ; 
and it is probable there are others still, of which no account has been rendered. 

Although the Kunbis and the Kurmis are properly one and the same race, 
yet there is a difference between them. The former originally came from the 
Mahrattn country, and are distributed among the villages of Nagpore ; while the 
latter crime from Northern India, and are found in the Narbuddlia Talley and 
among the Vindhya hills. The Jhari and Malxratta Kunbis are Malirattas, having 
come, they affirm, from Berar, Khandesh, and the neighbourhood of Poona. Sir 
B,. Jenkins states, that the Mahratta Ivunbis are commonly spoken of as descen¬ 
dants of Mahratta horsemen, and as having come in the train of the Mahratta 
freebooters. Strictly speaking, the Jharis and Mahraltas are the same people, but 
the Jharis have retained their name, yet have lost then 1 thread of connexion with 
the country of their forefathers, which the Mahratta Kunbis. being later emigrants, 
have retained. ‘ Old cultivators usually designate the Mahratta Kunbis by the 
name of Dakhani and Deskar.’ The Lodhis as cultivators come next in rank to 
the Kunbis. Many of them came from Bundelkhand in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, at the invitation of Hirclai Shah, the Gond Rajah of Garlm 
Mandla, in whose territories they settled down, digging -wells, clearing away the 
forest, and otherwise improving the land. Gradually they turned their attention 
to agriculture, which has been long their chief pursuit. The chief of Haifa in 
Bhandara is a Lodhi ( a ), 

(a) Kepoi't of Uie Census of ttc Centvnl VuMnw* for 1872, p. B4, 
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ft wet '0 much to be desired that the third chapter on “ Traders, Merchants, 
Manufacturers, Artizans, and other Hindu Tribes,” were more systematically, not 
to say scientifically, arranged ; hut from the materials at iny disposal I found it 
impossible to cany out my wishes in this respect. The same observation likewise 
may be made on the sixth chapter, Aboriginal and Menial Tribes.” 
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Section I.—The Braualvnical Tribes. 

].—MAHARASHTRA. 2.—KANAUJ1YA. 3.—GAUR l—TAT LANG 6.—DAKIUNI fi—SANYASL 
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II.—TJRTYA, OR UTKAL. 12.-MALWI. (3.—BIIAGORI. 11 —CIIEEAKII. 15—KHLRAWAL. 
16—CHUMYATL 17—SARASUT, OR SARASWATI. IS.—PALLIWAR; and 10,—1IARAINA. 

Sec'iton II. —The Rajpoot Tribes. 

!. --CHAUTTAN. 2—BUNTTELA. 3—RAGnUBANSI. 4.—SOMBANSI. 5—SURA.TBANSI <1—RATHOR 
7.—PA 1115IIP' 8—POWAR, OR PONWAR. <).-GUJAR. 10—GANGABANSI. 11—HAIIIAYA. 
12—JADON. 13.-NAIK. H.—BAIS. 13—GAUTAM. 1G.—OIIANDEL. 17,—OAGHEL. 18 — BONON- 
D1A. IB.—BANAPHAR. 20.—KEKAN. 21.-0 AURWAR. 22.—IIARARA. 23.—BADAIUND. 

21,—KIIATI. 23—KESARTA. 20.—BAKTARTA. 27.-PARIHAR. 28—DAHARIA. 29—AUNDYA, 
BO. —BFIADAURIA. 31.—TON WAR 32—CIIUMUR. 33.-010111’, 31.— DEORA 3fi.—TIKAJWAB. 
36.—SOLANKHI. 37.—KANPURIA. 38.—ICACIIWAHA. 39—GAIILOT. 40—MORI, 41,—NAG-BANS1. 

Section 11T.—Impure Rajpoot Tribes. 

Section I'V.—Illegitimate Braiimantcal Tribes. 

1—DHAKAR. 2,-VIDUR. 3.—PARBHU. 

Section I,—THE BRAHMAN I CAL TRIBES. 

The Brahmans are most numerous in Jubbnlpore, Saugor, Dumoli, ITosshun- 
gabad, Nnrbingpore, and Nagpore. They are found in every district, yet in some 
places, such as Baitool, Seonee, Mundla, and Ohindwara, they are few in number. 

The principal tribes of Brahmans represented in the Central Provinces are 
the following :— 

1 . Mahvatta , or Maharashtra. 

The Brahmans of Nagpore and Berar are almost exclusively of this tribe, and 
are chiefly Yajurvedis. There are members of several clans in Hoslrangabad. 

2 . Ktmaujiya. 

The Sarwariya, Jijhotiya, and Sattadhiya divisions. The two former came 
from Northern India, while the SanMliiyaa came hum Bundelkhand. The llanau- 
jiyas are most munerousin Saugor and Jubbulpore. 


M 
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3. Grcnir. 

The Kananjiya and Gaur Brahmans, taken together in these provinces, are 
about seventy thousand in number. The Craurs have come from Manvar. 

4. Tailang. 

These are a small community, with only about eight thousand persons in 
all. More than half of them are in the Jubbulpore district. 

5. Dakhani. 

Of these there are forty-five thousand in the Central Provinces. They arc 
most numerous in the Nagpore Division. 

6. Sunydsis , or Devotees. 

A small and scattered fraternity of between twelve and thirteen tlion.sand 
individuals. 

7. Gola-purab. 

These came originally from Bnndelkhand. 

8. Narbuddha — Naramdeo. 

The local Brahman of the Narbuddlia. 

9. • Jhare, or Jharwd. 

Local Brahmans of the Narbuddha Yallcy. 

10. Ojha and Maithila. 

A feeble community of only three hundred and forty persons. 

11. Uriya, or Uikal. 

12. Malwi. 

13. Bhagon. 

14. Gh&rakh. 

15. Kheramd. 

From Gujerat. 

16. Chumyad. 

In Hoshungabad, from Marwar and Jeypore. 

17. Sarasdt, or Sdrasivaii. 

18. Palkiwiir, 
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19. Ilaraina. 

The Mahratta Brahmans preponderate in Nagpore and in some parts of the 
Satpura hills. They migrated hither, it is conjectured, in the time of the domi- 
nancy of Bakht Baland, the Gond Baja of Deogarh, and especially under the rule 
of the Malirattas. Those at Saugor and Damoh are of the Ivarhade division of 
this tribe, and are said to have come originally from Poona, Konkan, and other 
parts of the Dukhan, in the eighteenth century, under the leadership of “ Govind 
Pandit, a Ivarhhde Brahman, who was sent by the Pesliwa as his agent to those 
parts, and who took possession of the Saugor territory for his master, from Chka- 
tra Lai, in 1753 ’’ (a). The Mahratta Brahmans of Hoshungabad do not inter¬ 
marry within their own (joints. 

The Sanadhiya and Gola-purab Brahmans came from Bundelkhand, Dholpore, 
and Gwalior. 

The Gaurs came originally from Marwar. 

The Narbuddha and Jliare Brahmans are from the Narbuddha Valley. It is 
the common tradition, that the Jharc Brahmans have sprung from Jhar, a man 
connected with one of the aboriginal races, whom a Raja transformed into a 
Brahman. The Naramdoo or Narbuddha Brahman has, for the most part, aban¬ 
doned BrahmnnicaJ. duties for farming and other secular pursuits. 

In some places the Brahmans are great landowners. In the district of Damoh 
they are the proprietors of one hundred and forty-five villages. 

The Brahmans of Nagpore are priests, shopkeepers, grain-sellers, hankers, 
servants, writers, and, a few of them, soldiers; and are often fair scholars and 
efficient public servants. Those in Nimar have come thither chiefly from the 
Delchan. They occupy most of the public offices in that district. 

The most extensive landholders in the district of Raepore are Brahmans, who 
are proprietors of six hundred and six villages, of which one hundred and eighty- 
five are in the hands of Mahratta Brahmans. A great many Brahmans, especially 
of the Jharwa tribe, are engaged in agriculture in Sambalpur. 

The Ui'iyas of Sambalpur arc lazy and improvident, mid are importunate 
beggars. They refuse to cat with the Jhar was, who are hard-working and intelli¬ 
gent, cultivating the soil and working with their own hands in many ways. 
They form a considerable community in this State of more than thirty-one thou¬ 
sand persons. 

The Brahmans of Berar wear small turbans and long coats coming below the 
knees, with waists rising almost to the armpits. 

pi) Census of tho Central IR-oviuees for 1872, p. 38. 
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Sl( uojs II — 1 THE RAJPOOT TRIBES 

Tli. Rajpoot- of (Ik* Cent nil Province 4 ! number about three liuuclred and fifty 
tin-'I'.un 1 pei-ons. They are most numerous in Hoshungabad, llhandara, and 
Sconce There are upwards of thirty thousand hi (he two districts of Nursing- 
pore mid Ximar. The principal tribes are the following :— 

1 . Chnahan. 

A few (JhauhAns are found in most districts; but they are in greatest numbers 
in I Raj pore. Altogether they amount to upwards of throe thousand persons. A 
( hfuihan chief A at the head of the small state of Uairakhol in Sambalpur. They 
are also numerous in Rajpore. 

The Chnuhan- claim to have exercised rule over Mandla in ancient times, and 
affirm that their authority extended over fifty-two castes. 

2. Bmclelu. 

These are from Bundolkhand. They are a small tribe in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, and do not number fifteen hundred in all. of whom nearly one-half are in 
Saugor. 

3. luu/hubansi. 

There are nearly four thousand Raghuhansis at Nagpore, and more than five 
at Nuj-singpore. Altogether, the tribe has nearly seventeen thousand members 
in these provinces. They are a numerous class of cultivators in the Raj warn 
p'lrtjamuih of Hoshungabad, and in Sohagpore and Sconce, professing to have 
conic then' originally from Ajoodhya by way of Biunlelldiand and Gwalior, where 
they were settled for a time. They only intermarry among themselves, contrary 
to the custom of Rajpoot tribes. Ordinarily they fraternise with G A jars and 
Kirars; hut when they become wealthy they wear 1 he sacred cord, and no longer 
associate with them. 


4. Sombamt. 

This tribe is strongest in Hoshungabad and Nagpore, which contain one half 
of the whole. There are six thousand six hundred and fifty Sombansis in the 
Central Provinces. They possess ten villages in the Dhumturry Tahsil of .Rue- 
pore, yet are few in number in that district. 

5. Surajhami. 

The Surnjbnnkis are few in number, and are less than seven hundred persona, 
all tolch These are chiefly settled at Nursing-pore, Hoshimgabad, and Sconce. 
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G. RotUr. 

A tribe of three thousand persons, hall' of whom are at Nursingpore, and 
more than five hundred at, Manilla. 


7. Pavhhu. 

These are chiefly located in the Nan-pore Division, Ninntr, and in Iloshung’a- 
bad. 1 hey number four thousand in all. They have a small community in 
Chatting-aril. 

8. The Powar , Pranidra, or J’omcur Trihe. 

The Pramara or Don war kingdom of Malwa probably extended to the 
western portion of the Narhuddha Valley, seven or eight hundred years ago. 
Nagpore was al one time apparently governed by the Pramara,s of Dhuv. 

They are a numerous agricultural people in these provinces. Those by the 
'Wyngunga are supposed to be a branch of the Devauuggur Do wars of Malwa, who 
<putted their country in the reign of the Emperor Aurungzebe. As a reward for 
assistance rendered to the Bhonslas in an expedition to Cuttack, they received lands 
to the west of the Wyngunga. They also spread out over the northern part of the 
Wyngunga district, in the Panjannahs of Tlmrornh, Koinpta, Langee, and litum 
pylee ; aird over fifty years ago entered the waste lands. The tribe is now in the 
possession of three hundred and twenty-six villages. 

The Powers are exclusively devoted to agriculture, and are described as 
hard-working and industrious, but, at the same time, deceitful, untrustworthy, 
and litigious («). 

The Ponwars are by far the most numerous of the Rajpoot race in this 
tract of India, and form a community not far short of one hundred thousand 
persons. Forty-five thousand of these are at Bhatidara, thirty thousand at 
Seonee, and nearly fourteen thousand at Balaghat; the remaining districts 
possessing very few of the trihe. The Pouwars came from Malwa to Nunclur- 
dhan, near Ramtek, a little more than a hunched years ago. From this place 
they gradually extended themselves to Amhagarh and Chundpore, east of the 
Wyngunga. in Sconce they first occupied Largarhi and Parlapgarh. They 
are very successful in clearing the jungle, digging tanks, and making embank¬ 
ments, In the last Census Report of these provinces the Pomvars arc classified 
under the agricultural tribes as distinct from Rajpoots, which is a mistake. They 

(a) Report of the Land Revenue Settlement of Hie Wyngunga or Khnnil&ra Dii-triol, by A. J. Lawrence, 
Esq., B.O.S. Selections from ike Records of the Government of India, No. LXIX, p 83. 
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are genuine Rajpoots. They are a very enterprising race. The P on wars and 
the Lodhis arc the chief colonists in the Balaghat districts. 

9. Gtijar. 

TJie (nijars are regarded as Kshatriyas in the Central Provinces and in 
some parts of the North-Western Provinces ; but their right to this distinction 
is by no means universally acknowledged. They are principally settled in 
lloshungabad, Nimar, and Nursing-pore. The Cm jars came originally from 
Alanvar and Gwalior to these provinces, where the)?' bear an excellent character tor 
honesty and industry. They have occupied the south of Ilarda in Iloshunga- 
bad for several generations. There are two classes of Gtijars in that district: 
(1) the Lilorias ; (2) the Mundlas. The former are numerous also in Sohagpore. and 
are a “ fine manly set, freer than most from superstitions, eating meat and flesh, 
and reckoned very good cultivators.” These came from Gwalior about ten 
generations ago. The Mimdlas arc so called, because they shave their hair and 
partake of their food with their turbans off. They observe certain religious 
customs rigidly. For instance, they will not plough on tlic new moon, or oil 
the eighth day of the month, as it is Krishna’s birthday ; and many altogether 
refrain from eating meat and from smoking. They are divided into two factions, 
the origin of which is, that a Gfijar father having betrothed his daughter 
to one man, the mother married her to another. The whole chin have taken 
opposite sides, and have excommunicated each other. The Mundlas are in 
the southern part of the Hai-da parganna (a). 

10. Gangftbamt. 

The head of this tribe is the chief of the Feudatory State of Bamra. in 
the district of Sambalpur. The authentic traditions of Ins family stretch 
hack to the year 1545, when his ancestor, Baja Ram Chandra Deva, was ruler 
of the State. 


11. The Haihaya, or Ilaihaibansi Tribe. 

The Haihayas are among the most distinguished of the Lunar Rajpoot 
races. According to a copper inscription found at Mundla, the upper part of 
the Narbuddha Valley was under their rule in the year 144 of the Christian 
era ; and an inscription on a temple at Chattisgarh, of 103 A.D., if the 
Vikramadiiya era he that alluded to, refers to a Haihaya Rajah. Rajahs of this 


(a) SeUlenioui, Report nl ncshungnlmd, by Six', 0. A, Elliott, B.O.S, 
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lino wore ruling at Chattisgarh in 1740, when they were overthrown by the 
Mahraltas. From the testimony of inscriptions which have been brought to 
light, it is clear that princes of this tribe were ruling in the neighboni'hootl of 
Jubbulpore from the beginning of the eleventh to the close of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, and that they formed alliances with the Ponwars of Malwa, the Gahlots 
of Udaipur, and the Western Yadavas. Dr. Fite Edward Hall has established 
the fact that the name of their kingdom was Chedi (a). The meaning of the 
word Chhuttisgarh is “ thirty-six forts,” the number of forts which the Haihaya 
kingdom is said to have contained. Many lists of the rajahs of Ohattisgarh, 
from very early times to the subversion of their rule in 1740, are extant, and 
information respecting some of them is derived from inscriptions on slabs. The 
only surviving representative of this ancient and distinguished Rajpoot dynasty 
is a pensioner of the British Government. 

12. The Judubami, or Jadon Tribe. 

The Jtklons are at Sindkher in Berar, the family of the Elijah being of this 
tribe ; and also in lloshungabad. The Jadons arc in other parts considered 
to be an inferior branch of the Jadons or Jadubansis, of whom there are a lew 
families in the Sambalpur Tahsil. 

13. The Naik Tribe. 

There is a small community of Naiks in the Dhumturry Tahsil of Baepore, 

14. The Bais Tribe. 

These have five villages in Raepore. They are also found in Hoshungabad. 

15. The Gautarn Tribe. 

The Gautams have six villages in the Dhumturry Tahsil of Raepore. 

16. The Chandel Tribe. 

This tribe, is the most numerous of the Rajpoots of Raepore. They 
possess twenty-two villages in the Droog Tahsil, twenty-eight in the Simgah 
Tahsil, forty-two in the Raepore Tahsil, and forty-five in the Dhumturry Tahsil, 
of that district. There are a few families settled in Sambalpur, in the Bargarh 
Tahsil, and in the Kalahandi State, 

(«) Gazetteer of the Central Provinces, Introduction, pp. EO—65- 
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17. Thi‘ Jiin/hel Trihe. 

The Raghch {ire found in throe of tlie Tahsils of Raepore, in which (hey 
twenty-live villages ; and also in Iloshungabad. There is a si nail number 
in Ivnlahandi, and the Bargarh Tahsil of Sumhalpnr. 


IX. The JjonoMcllu Tribe. 

This trihe has considerable possessions in the Droog Tahsil of Raepore, where 
it has twenty-seven villages. They have a few more also in Simgah. 


19. The IJaiutjihur Tribe. 

These have small colonies in the Droog and Dhumturry Tahsils of Raepore, 


pore. 


20. The Eel an Tribe. 

A very small community in the Droog Tahsil of Raepore. 

21. The Gtnir/rar Tribe. 

The Gunrwurs have a couple of villages in the Dhumturry Tahsil of Rae- 

22. The Uarara Tribe. 

These occupy five villages in the Droog and Simgah Tahsils of Raepore. 

23. The Budmtmd Tribe. 

A few members of this tribe are in the Simgah Tahsil of Raepore. 


24, The Khdti Tribe. 

A small community hi Simgah of Raepore. 

25. The Kesaria Tribe. 

These Rajpoots possess ten villages in the Dhumturry Tahsil of Raepore. 

2G. The Baktaria Tribe. 

The Baktarias have five villages in the Dhumturry Tahsil of Raepore, 

27. The, Panhar Tribe . 

A few families are settled in the Dhumturry Tahsil of Raepore, where they 
possess four villages. 

28. The, Bahama Tribe. 

This trihe has two villages in the Droog Tahsil, ten in the Simgah Tahsil, 
and eighteen in the Raepore Tahsil, of Raepore. 
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29. The Amulya Tribe. 

A small community in Haepore. 

30. The Bhadauria Tribe. 

In Ilosbungabad. 

31. The Tonivar Tribe. 

In Hoslmngabad. 

32. The Chumur Gaur. 

In Iloslnmgabad. 

33. The DiUiit Tribe. 

In Ilosbungabad. 

34. The Deora Tribe. 

In Iloslnmgabad. 

35. The Tiharw&r Tribe. 

In Iloslnmgabad. 

30. The SolanJchi Tribe. 

In Iloslnmgabad. 

37. The Kanpbria Tribe. 

In Hoslmngabad. 

38. The Kachiv&hd 'Tribe. 

In Hoabungabad. 

39. The Gahlot Tribe. 

In Hoabungabad. 

40. The Mori Tribe . 

In Ilosbungabad. 

41, N&gbamt. 

There is a small community of Hagbansis in tbe Kalahandi State of Sambal 


Jf 


pur. 
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Section III —IMPURE RAJPOOT TRIBES 
In addition to the Rajpoot tribes of Hosbungabad already mentioned, Mr. C. A. 
Elliott u’ives a list of Rajpoot tribes of impure blood scattered about tbe Harda and 
(’harwa Pargannahs of that district. These, he says, seldom wear the sacred cord, 
unless they are in good circumstances, and pay little attention to their pedigree 
and to the distinctive customs about which Rajpoots are usually very particular. 
Being worshippers of Rama they will not plough on the ninth day of the month 
which commemorates his birthday ; nor will they plough on the day of the new 
moon. They have the reputation of being good cultivators (a). 


Impure Rajpoot, Tribes of Jlosliiinpaba//. 


1. Pul. 

13. 

Sanvar. 

25. 

Sablia. 

'2. SRodia. 

14 . 

Bacliania. 

2(1. 

Gliutia, 

3, Ginn av a. 

15. 

Deorn. 

27. 

Bill. 

4. Gaur. 

1 1« 

Putut. 

2S. 

Barodia. 

Sauneir. 

17. 

DTicumbli. ! 

j 

29. 

Sitolia. 

0. Maliolia. 

IS. 

Malila. 

30. 

Sagar. 

7. Rainva. 

19. 

Sindla. 

31. 

Bankra. 

3. Mori. 

20. 

.Tadum. 

32. 

Sanklioria. 

■.), Dot. 

21. 

Badul. 

33. 

Iuisia. 

10. Chaneltar. 

t k)«1 

1 ‘ J ~‘‘ 

Awasya. 

31. 

Jalkhcria. 

11. Kulum. 

23. 

Chaora. 

33. 

Ohandrawat. 

12. Bagri. 

J 24. 

Basal ia. 




Section IV.— ILLEGITIMATE BRAHMAN!CAL TRIBES. 

1. The Dhakar Tribe. 

These are illegitimate offspring of Brahmans, and wear the sacred cord. The 
Dhakuro are found in Bastar. 

2. The Viclur Tribe. 

Illegitimate descendants of Brahmans in Bliandara. Many are employed as 
teachers in schools, and as writers. The Vidhrs are found in all the distiicts, 
but three-fourths of the entire community are located in the Nagpore Division, 

3. The, Parhhu Tribe. 

A tribe in Berar, the descendants of Brahmani mothers and Kayasth fathers. 
They are also found in Hosbungabad. 


(a) Settlement Report of Hosktmgabad, by Mr. C. A, Elliott, pp. Si)—70. 
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Section I.—The Agricultural Tribes. 

- —THE KUKRIS. 2.—THE MAIIRATTA KUNBIS. 3.—THE KOHERA KUNBIS. 4.—THE DESI, OR 
DUALWAR KUNBIS, 5.—THE JHARI KUNBIS. G.—THE ICUCHIIS. 7.—BHOV'AR 8—KOIE. 
9.—MALT. 10.—KIRAR. 11.—KALAL. 12.—LODHA. 13.—LODHI. H—TELL 16. —BHILALA. 
Hi— KOLTA. 17.-SAURA, 18—KAONRA. 19.—PAHAR. 20.—.TAT. 21.—LASSA. 22.-MENOR, OR 
MANA1I. 23,—RAGWA. 21.—BORA. 25.—PAR. 2G.-KHARIAR. 27.—DANGI. 23 .—AIjKARI. 
2'.).-KAOHHI. 30.—MAIITO TELL HI.—BAltAYI. 32 —K APB WAR. 33.—GOALI. 31—YELMA 
35.—KAMBWAR. 33.—AREWAR. 37.—KARHATTAS. 38.—T15LINGAS. 39.—DURA. 40.—SORIA 
41—BISHNOI. 42,—KORIH. 13.—MARAR. U.—HALBAH. 45.—KHUNDAITA. 48,— BHUINHA 
17— BIR-JIA, 18.—BHUYA. ill.—GAUR. 50.—DUMAL. 51.—ICOULI. 62.—KHANGAB. 5;i.—PUK¬ 
KAH. 31.—GANDLI. 55.—OH AS A. OG.-CHAMAR. 

Section II.— The Pastoral Tribes. 

: —AHIK, 2.—OOWARI. 3.-GAULI. 4.-GAULAN. 5.-GOLAR AND IIOLAR. 6.—GARARIYA, OR 

GADARIYA. 

Section III.— The Banjara Tribes. 


Section I.—THE AGRICULTURAL TRIBES. 

I. The Kunbis. 

An industrious tribe scattered about these provinces and Berar. in out* 
place, as in Berar, tbey eat flesh and drink spirits, and their widows may remarry. 
All the various divisions of Kunbis taken together in these provinces number 
nearly half a million of persons. 

2. The Mahratta Kunbis. 

These are the most numerous agriculturists in Baitool, and are Located chiefly 
in the south of the district, having come thither originally from Nagpore and 
Berar. The Mahratta Kunbis differ from the Jhari Kunbis in that they make 
diligent inquiries for young men to marry their daughters, while the Jhari s are 
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a- anxioii*- for girls to marry their sons. The principal sub-divisions ot the 
Mali rat hi KunbA of the Wyngunga are the following :— 

i. The Houma, dan. 

it. The Tinilali clan. 

iii. The Kainch clan. 

iv. The Damnir clan. 

These clans do not intermarry. The Bounius and Kaineks sometimes an* 
associated together at the same feast (a). 

Si. The Kohera Kunbis. 

Cultivators of (he sugarcane in the Wyuguuga. 

1. The Dc&i or Dhalwar Kiinbw. 

Tliis is a small tribe, and is found in a few villages of Kampore in Hairool. 
Tla-y speak Hindustani. 

5. The Jhari Kunbis. 

The Knnbls of the jungles, of Maliratta origin. A considerable portion of 
Hie agricultural population of Nagpore belongs to this tribe, TJicy speak Mahratli 
for tlic most part, and but seldom Hindi. In the Wyngunga tho Jhari ICtmbis 
are generally found settled in Pownce, Tahangaurrec, and Kompta. 

6. Kurmi. 

The Xminis and Kunbis are in reality one class of people, and yet arc 
known in various parts of the country by these separate designations, and under 
them are subdivided into numerous tribes, some of which do not intermarry. 
They are very industrious and persevering, commonly thrifty and frugal, and 
living hi the enjoyment of health and much social comfort. Some of the Kurmi 
tribes of the Central Provinces are the following ;— 

1. The Kunoujya Kurmis. Those are in Chattisgark, and keep themselves 
aloof from all other tribes. 

-• The Chanduahd Kurmis. A tribe which immigrated into Ohattisgarh 
two or three hundred years ago. They do not intermarry with other Kurmis. 

■T The Chuuria Kurmis. These are the oldest Kurmis of Hoshungabad. 
They came originally from Gwalior, about eight generations ago. 

fo) Settlement Report of the Wyngunga, by A. J, Lawrence, Esq., B.C.S. Selections from tho Records of 
tho Government of India, No. 02, p. 83, 
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4. The Bandellchundi Kurmis. Pound in Iloshungabad, Sohagpore, Sconce, 
>1 urda, and elsewhere. 

r>. The Puniest, or foreign Kurmis. A Hindustani-speaking race from Upper 
India, reriding in the neighbourhood of Bailool, in Iloslumgabad, and in many 
oilier places. The Kurmis of Dainoh came from the Doab, two hundred and 
lifty years ago. The Pardesis are excellent cultivators. Their lands are cleaner 
and belter kept than those of most other n!>rioul turrits. Thev also hear the desi"’- 
nation of Doswalis, from de<* a country, meaning Mar war and deypore. 

6. The JDrsuhu Kurmis. A trihe in Chat I isgarh. 

7. The Kurmis of Raejmre. Consisting of six' principal clans :— 

i. The Monahan. The most numerous and enterprising; found chiefly in 
the Simgali Talisil. 

ii. The Charnaos. Settled in the centre of the district, in the Patun vxtr- 

ganmth, and in the east of lhieporo. 

iii. The Darrcrias. [n the south-west of the Prong, and in Dhumtuny. 

An inferior class. 

iv. Si/u/ro/rls. In the villages of Nowagarli. to the north-west of the 

Simgali Talisil. 

These Kurmis have, been in Pacpnre for seven generations, or about 
two hundred years (« ). 

v. Tirola. 

vi. Chandarya. 

8. The Tilolia Kurmis. These are from lvhandesh, and are found in several 
\ illnges of Hoshuugabad. 

9. The Mahratta Kurmis. »These have come to the district of Iioshunga- 
bad originally in various capacities, and have gradually settled down to agricul¬ 
ture. They are few in number. 

10. The Gahoi Kurmis. In Hoshuugabad. 

7. Bhoyar. 

An industrious race of cultivators from Upper India, .settled chiefly in the 
Mnltai pargannah of Baitool, and in Ohindwara. They are addicted to strong 
drink, but are hard-working cultivators. They probably came from Northern 
India. There is a considerable community of Bhoyars in Wardha. 

(n) Ropoit on the Land Revenue Settlement of Reesore, by Air. Ilewifcl. E.O.S., pp. 32 and 38, Settlement 
Report of Hoslmug-nbod, by Mr. C. A. Elliott. 
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8. K/iir. 

A tribe of gardeners on tlie banks of the Narbuddlia, where they culthab 
melons, vegetables, and the castor-oil plant. The Xliirs, the Malls, and tin 
Kachin's are the only cultivating tribes in Idoshungabad which use manure in 
their fields. 

9. Mali. 

(food cultivators found in Xagpore, Seonee, Sambalpur, and other districts. 
The Mills of Berar eat flesh and drhile spirits ; and their widows may remarry. 
The Mills and Kachhls of Hoshungabad are growers of opium and vegetables, 
and also of sugarcane. A sub-division of this caste, styled Phal Malls, are 
Mahrattas, having come originally from Berar. The Mails and Marars are often 
regai’ded as one community. 

10. Kirar. 

A poor, hard-working, and not very skilful class of cultivators in Baitooh 
and along the Narbuddlia Valley. They probably are emigrants from Northern 
India. The Khars of Hoshungabad have been in the district for eight genera¬ 
tions, and are settled in the Rajwara jMrpa/mu/u They trace their descent from 
Dal Rawut of Dholpore. The Kirtlrs, Gftjars, and Raghubansls smoke from the 
same hookah, and will drink from one another’s vessels. 

11. Kaldl. 

A tribe of skilful cultivators in Bhandara, Berar, and Nagpore. They are 
also found in Lohara, a ehiefship of Sambalpur. 

12. Lo cilia. 

A caste of agriculturists in the district of Hoshungabad, distinct from the 
JLodhis. 

13, Lodhi. 

Good and industrious agriculturists of Jubbulpore, Saugor, Nursingpore, 
Bhandara, Clmidwara, Damoh, and elsewhere. Those in Damoli came originally 
from Bundelkhund nearly three hundred years ago. The principal landowners in 
that district arc of this caste, especially of the Melidela clan. The Lodhis are 
turbulent and revengeful, and are very unlike the peaceable Ivurmis. They 
possess three hundred and sixteen villages in the district of Damoh. Lodhis 
settled in Mundla more than two hundred years ago. Some of this tribe are in 
the Saugor district, and also in Hoshungabad. 
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The Lodhis of the Wynguuga, says Mr. Lawrence, “are as a body well set 
up, fine, powerful men, living always in the open air, and. following no profession 
but that of the plough. Ihey are a hardy race. Their women also engage in 
held labor. Those cultivators who are unable to continue to hold their own 
holds, hire themselves out as agricultural labourers, or as drivers of carts. Their 
conduct is quiet and peaceable. They are more domestic than their neighbours, 
and less given to family dissensions. They seldom divide the ancestral property ; 
hut generation follows generation without, any splitting or breaking up 
families ” (a). The Lodhis of the Wynguuga possess about one hundred and 
eighty five villages. They are divided into two distinct branches : 

First, the Lodhis from the Doab of the Ganges and Jumna. 

These are much higher in social rank than the Raepore Lodhis, with whom 
they will neither intermarry nor eat food. Their ancestors are considered to have 
come from the Doab to the Wyngunga by the way of Mundla, where they 
remained for a time, and where some of their descendants are still found. The 
customs of these Lodhis are said to he somewhat like those observed by Rajpoots. 
The estates of Kompta and Huttah arc in their hands. 

Second, theRaepore or Maher Lodhis. 

These are more numerous than the other class, but of lower grade, The 
Mahers are anxious to procure girls to be married to their sons, while the other 
Lodhis are anxious on opposite grounds. 

The Lodhis of the Mehdola branch in the Dam oh district affect an air of 
superiority over those of the Niirbuddha Valley, who are chiefly Maha Loclhis. 

There arc two hundred and forty thousand Lodhis in these provinces. 

14. Tell 

These are properly oil manufacturers and dealers; hut large numbers of those 
inhabiting the Central Provinces are engaged in agricultural pursuits, in which 
they exhibit great industry and skill. Members of this tribe a,re large landholders 
in Raepore, where they are divided into four clans, namely;— 

1. The Gharrins. Cleavers of the jungle. 

2. The Kusarias. With the exception of the Gonds and Ahirs, these are 
probably the oldest inhabitants of the district, and are scattered all over the 
country. They are an excellent class of cultivators. 

3. The Jharrias. Their villages are in the south-east of Raepore, and 
in the northern and central parts of the Dhamturry Tahsils. 


<«) Rupert of the Wyagungu, by A, J. Ln,\yreiuso : Etcj./p. SO. 
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1, The Ihttt'ui'. Later immigrants from Nagpore. Tlieir influence in the 
di'-rrir't D small (a)■ 

Tbe Telis are found in all the districts of these provinces, but especially in 
liar pore and in the Kay pore Division. Altogether they number nearly half a 
million of per-ou-. 

13. Bhilala. 

A tribe in Iloshuugabad, the head of which is the Ikirkur of Khnpuria, a 
landowner of very good position. They claim to he partly of Rajpoot and 
partly of Blieel descent. They arc found in small numbers in nearly all the 
districts of the Narbuddha, Jubbulpore, and Cliattisgarh Divisions, and also in 
the Upper Godavery district. 

Id. Kolta. 

An agricultural people in the eliiefship of Borasambar in Sambalpur, and in 
Abes, Kbar.sal. Ivolabira, and many other places in the same province, indeed, 
the most respectable and industrious agriculturists of Sambalpur arc of this tribe, 
'they are a considerable community, and number nearly seventy-five thousand 
persons. 

17. Saura. 

One of the principal agricultural tribes of Borasambar and Khar sal in Sam- 
balpnr, of Raeporc, and elsewhere. 

18. Kaonra. 

Cultivators in the valley of the Narbuddha. They inhabit chiefly the 
western division of Nursingpore. 

ID. Pahar. 

An agricultural tribe from Berar and Telingana. 

20. Ml 

The Jats are represented in the Narbuddha Yalley and Hoshungabad, and 
have come thither from Marwar and Malwa. They have a great luxuriance of hair 
and beard, and a wild look in the eyes ; in which respect the Rajpoots and 
Biahnois resemble them. These three races in Hoshungabad, says Mr. Elliott, hi 
their speech sometimes substitute the letter h for s. The J&ts are good cultivators. 


00 Reporter) the Laud Revenue Settlement of Raeporc. by Mr. Hewitt, pp. 32, 3S. 
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21. Lassd. 

Cultivators of Sonpnr in tlie Sambalpur district. 

22. Meno, or llanah. 

Agriculturists, chiefly found in Chanda. A few are scattered about other 
districts. Of their entire number of thirty-six thousand persons, nearly twenty- 
five thousand are settled in Chanda. Major Smith has the opinion that they are 
an aboriginal tribe who have become Hinduized. “ Tradition asserts," he says, 
“ that, previous to the Gond conquest, the Manahs reigned over the country, hav¬ 
ing their strongholds at Surjagarli in Ahiri and at Manikgarh in the Manikgarh 
hills, now of Hyderabad ; and that, after a troubled rule of two hundred years, 
they fell before the Gonds. In appearance they are of the Gond type, and are 
strongly made; while in character they are hardy, industrious, and truthful. 
Many warlike traditions still linger among them, and doubtless in days gone by 
they did their duty as good soldiers. But they have long since hung up the sword 
and shield, and now rank among the best cultivators of rice in the district. The 
great majority lie west of the Wyngunga; but memories of far distant years 
connect them still with Surjagarh, and the Tliakur Deo on its summit remains 
their guardian god ” (a). 

28. Ragwa. 

A tribe of cultivators from hlorthern India. 

24. Bora, 

Cultivators in Kolabira, in the district of Sambalpur. 

25. P&b. 

A class of inferior cultivators in Sambalpur. They number nearly ten thou¬ 
sand persons, and are chiefly found in the Sambalpur and Bargarh Tahsils. 

26. Kkaridr. 

Cultivators in Kolabira. Sambalpur. 

27. DdngL 

A tribe of good cultivators in the Saugor district, chiefly in the Kurai Tahsil. 
The town of Kurai was given by Aurungzebe to a Dangi chief, who erected a fort 

(it) Report of the Census of the Central Provinces for 3872, p. 38. 

O 
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there, which in 1753 was held by Govind Pundit, the agent of the Peshwa. fhere 
are a few families scattered about other districts. 

28. Alkari. 

Growers of the al, or Morinda plant. 

29. Kachhi, 

These are a branch of the great Kachhi family of agriculturists spread over 
a large part of Northern India. They number one hundred and three thousand, 
of whom seventy-seven thousand are in the Jnbbulpore Division. Some of the, 
best cultivators in the Saugor and Jubbulpore districts arc of this tribe. They 
are also Ibnnd in Nursingpore and Tloshungabad, where they and the Malls are 
the only growers of opium and vegetables, and almost the only cultivators of 
the sugarcane. 

30. Mahto Tdi. 

The Mahtos are the best cultivators in Udmgarh, in the Mundla district, to 
which place they migrated from Myhere, from eighty to ninety years ago. They 
long ago abandoned the expressing of oil, the original and proper business of all 
the tdi tribes. 

31. Barayi. 

A tribe of pawn-growers and agriculturists in Nagpore and elsewhere, 
There is a considerable number of this tribe at Ram tele. They form an important 
community of upwards of twenty-five thousand persons in these provinces. 

32. Eapeictlr. 

The most numerous agricultural class in the pargannnh of Kaj garb, in the 
north of the, Chanda district. There arc not many members of this tribe appa¬ 
rently elsewhere, for their entire number under the government of the Chief Com¬ 
missioner is little over ten thousand. Some three thousand of them cultivate 
lands in the Upper Godavery territory. 

33. Goali. 

A tribe of inferior cultivators in Sambalpur. 

3d. Yelma. 

A tribe in tbe Upper Godavery district, speaking Telugu. They occupy a 
high social position, as many of them are chiefs. The Sardesmukhs of the four 
upper tahikas, and the Ranee of Bhadrachallam, belong to this tribe. The Yehna 
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women live secluded iu zenanas. Tlie Yelmas are a proud people, and the 
poorest of them will not handle the plough (a). 

35. Kamewdr. 

An agricultural tribe in the Upper Godavery district. 

86. Arewur. 

An agricultural tribe in the Upper Godavery district. 

37. The Mahrattas. 

Agricultural tribes in the Upper Godavery district. 

38. The Telimjas. 

Agricultural tribes in the Upper Godavery district, Nngpore, Sambalpur, 
and other places. AIL these tribes of agriculturists inhabiting this tract of 
country speak the Telugu language, and therefore should rather be included 
with the Telugu tribes of the Madras Presidency than with the Hindi and 
Mahratti speaking tribes of the Central Provinces. 

39. Dura. 

Cultivators in Kharonde. They also serve as soldiers. 

40. Soria. 

Cultivators in Kharonde. They wear the sacred cord. 

41. Bishnoi. 

A tribe of colonists in Iloshungabad from Manvar, not distinguishable in 
appearance from J ats. They are settled among the Byrie hills and in villages 
in their vicinity. The deities worshipped by them are Bishen and Jhamajee. 
These Bishnois, says Mr. Elliott, <! abstain from the admixture of Mahomedan 
customs, their chief peculiarity in Upper India "(h). 

42. Konh. 

This tribe is settled in Sahangurree and Pertabgarh pargannaks, in. the 
south of the Wyngunga, and in Chandpoor, to the west. They are found in 
all the districts of the Narbuddha and Jubbulpore Divisions, but nowhere else, with 
the exception of Bhandara. They is ( re reputed to have come originally from the 


(«) Gazetteet of the Central Primness, p. 600. 

(4) Battlement Report of Eoslmngatacl, by Mr. 0. A. Elliott. 
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Benares province, “ in tlie suite of a Bhonsla prince of the Chandab branch, who 
had * performed a pilgrimage to the sacred city.” They produce sugarcane hi large 
quantities, the production of which is chiefly in them hands. The tribe bas 
distinguished itself for its great enterprise and energy in the excavation of noble 
tanks and in the formation of numerous embankments. 

The Korihs have the excellent habit of settling their own tribal disputes 
by themselves, and of seldom going to law about them. Their dress is peculiar, 
especially them head gear. “In their houses, and when at work or on a journey, 
they are content with a handkerchief, which tightly covers their crowns, and 
terminates in knots, inelegant and cheap.” They are an uncleanly people, and 
have no high standard of morality. It is said too, that they are difficult of 
management. 

48. The Marars. 

The Marars have two divisions :— 

1. The Bhorib Marar. From Northern India. 

2. The Phi'll Mali. Growers of fruits and dowers, from the Berars. 
The Marars and Mftlis are sometimes spoken of as one tribe. 

44. Halhcih. 

Agriculturists, originally Kunbis, but who have become separated from them 
in caste matters. 

45. Khunclaita, 

These are a small community in Sambalpur, found in greatest numbers in 
the Sonpur and Patna States. 

46. Blminhn. 

A small tribe In Sambalpur, numbering less than fourteen thousand 
individuals. 

47. Birjia. 

An insignificant tribe of three hundred and fifty-two persons in ftaigarb 
and the Sambalpur Tahsil. 


48. Bhuya. 

The Bhuyas are one of the principal tribes of Rampur, in the Sambalpur 
province. 
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49. Gaur. 

A numerous tribe of Sambalpur. There are nearly forty thousand in 
Bargarli, upwards of twenty thousand in the Sambalpur Tahsil, and nearly 
twenty thousand in each of the three Native States of Sonpur, Kalahandi, and 
Patna ; and altogether in this province number one hundred and thirty-two 
thousand persons. 

50. Dumal. 

A tribe in Sambalpur, of upwards of twenty-six thousand persons, of 
whom more than one-half are settled in the State of Sonpur. 

51. Kohli. 

A small tribe of agriculturists found chiefly in Bliandara and Chanda, who, 
like the Manahs, are supposed to be Hinduized aborigines. They are of a 
distinctly Gond type, and retain many Gond customs. They profess, however, 
to copy the Mahratta Ivmibis. “ They have a remarkable faculty for selecting 
the best sites for irrigation reservoirs ; and to possess a large tank is their 
highest ambition. On the lands watered by these tanks they cultivate sugarcane 
and rice ; and they are the chief producers of goor (coarse unrefined sugar) in 
the country ”(a). 

52. Khangctr. 

Cultivators in Sangor, Jubbulpore, and I)amok. They are much addicted 
to crime. 

53. Punkah. 

These are properly weavers, but although many .still adhere to their hereditary 
vocation, the majority of them have abandoned it for agriculture. They are a 
quiet and industrious people, and in religion belong to the sect of Kabir Panthis. 
They avoid the use of spirits and meat, do not marry their children until they 
have reached maturity, and bury their dead. The Punkahs make bad cultivators ; 
and the villages of which they are proprietors are miserable in the extreme. 
The Gandas are said to he an offshoot of the Punkahs. 

54. Ganclli. 

A small community, most of whom are settled in Chanda. There are a 
few in Bhand&ra, Wui'dha, Nagpore, and elsewhere. 

(«) Report of the OeiiBue of the Central Provinces for 1872, p. B9. 
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55. Chasa. 

A tribe scattered about Sambalpur, being most numerous in the Native 
States of Bamra, Kalahandi, and Ivairakhol. 

5G. The Chamars. 

A numerous body of cultivators scattered about the Central Provinces. 
Like their brethren in the North-Western Provinces, they arc a low caste 
race (a). They form nearly one-fourth of all the inhabitants of Bilaspur, where 
they have been settled for so many centuries that they have no tradition of 
any other home. Mr. Chisholm says of them, that “ they possess active and 
well set figures, arc more brown than black in colour, and are less marked in 
features than the easy and higher classes. They are fairly energetic and indus¬ 
trious cultivators, fire somewhat tenacious of their rights, and .considerable 
numbers of them have attained a position of comfort and respectability ”( b). In 
the Central Provinces they number more than half a million of people, of whom 
considerably more than onc-half arc settled in Raeporc and Belasporc. 

Nearly the whole of the Chamars of OhaLtmgarh are adherents of the 
Satnaml religion, which was founded by Ghasl Das, a Chamar, between the 
years 1820 and 1830. Idolatry of every form is eschewed, and the Supreme 
Being is worshipped without any visible sign or representation. Moreover, all 
the worshippers arc socially on an equality. They have no temples, no public 
religious service, no creed, no form of devotion. The religious act simply 
consists of muttering the name of Cod, and asking His blessing. A Satn&mi 
prostrates himself before the sun, morning and evening, crying ‘ Sat Nam,’ the 
True Name, or the True One. The Satmknis will not eat meat; nor will they 
take water from any one not of their own caste. They drink no spirits. But 
some smoke tobacco, and as others do not, two separate and important divisions 
of the tribe have sprung up. The Satnamis bury their dead without perform¬ 
ing any religious ceremony. 

A few years ago a serious division arose among the SatnUml Chamars on 
the subject of smoking tobacco, This and drinking spirits were both forbidden 
by then* spiritual teacher. The latter was easily abandoned, hut the former, 
although given up for a time by all the Chamars, was after an interval resumed by 
some of them. These did not adopt the hookah as formerly, but, in its stead, 

(а) for a detailed account of the Oham&s of Northern India, see the author’s " Hindu Tribes and Cantos.” 
Vol. I, pp. 391—396 

(б) Gazetteer of the Central Provinces, p, 100. 
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a broad pylas leaf was folded into the shape of a pipe, and tobacco was placed 
in the bowl, and thus smoked. This pipe is called choongcc , and the smokers 
are clesignal ed choongiyds. The more orthodox Satnam'is, however, have resisted 
the temptation ; and the sect has split into two great sections—the smokers 
and the non-smokers (a). 

The Chamfirs of Clmttisgarli are not workers in leather as they are in 
Northern India ; but are simply engaged in agriculture. The adoption of the 
Satnhmi religion, while it has brought them into collision with the higher castes, 
has imparted to them an independent spirit which otherwise they would not 
have possessed. In Hoshungabad many of them are weavers. 

The Ohamars of Raeporc call themselves Raeddsis, being disciples of Rae 
Dfis, a Chamar reformer, who adopted the creed of the celebrated Ramanand, 
who flourished three or four centuries ago. The ltaedasis assumed the designa¬ 
tion of Salnamis. Gliasi Das, in proclaiming the dogmas of ibis sect in Cliattis- 
garh, seems to have revived the teachhig of Rae Das rather than to have 
originated a now creed. Chamars are chiefly found hi the north-west of 
Raeporc. Though outwardly, “ as Satn&mls, scrupulous about their eating, 
they are slovenly and untidy in their habits ; and the houses of even the 
wealthiest are generally miserable hovels. They are industrious, though careless, 
cultivators, and frugal in the extreme, indulging in no extravagance in dress or 
jewellery. The dress of the men is usually a single cloth, one end of winch 
encircles their loins, and another then* head; and the women wear little or 
no jewellery : yet they rarely make money, and seem to want the talent of getting 
on in the world. Their villages are seldom prosperous. Though this apparent 
inability to improve their position is partly due to Hindu opposition, yet one 
great cause of the phenomenon seems to he, their individual fickleness and 
want of perseverance. A very slight cause will send a Cliamar cidtivator away 
from his village ; and though they generally return after a short interval, yet 
these migrations must necessarily hinder the accumulation of property ”(b). 

Section II.—THE PASTORAL TRIBES. 

1. The A]dr Tribe, 

The Ahirs of Central India are probably descendants of the Abhiras, who 
once ruled over part of this country. There is a tradition that, in the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, Asfl Ahir, a rich herdsman, built a fold oh a high MR in 

(a) Report of the Census of the Central Provinces for 1872, Appendix, p, xxii, 

(S) Gazetteer of the Central Provinces, p, 113. 
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Khandesh, now known as Asirgarh, whose ancestors had held estates there for 
nearly seven hundred years. 

There are upwards of fifteen thousand Ahirs in Damoh. Many are agricul- 
1 masts, and inhabit the wooded and hilly parts of the district. They are poor, 
and of an unsettled character. There is a small community of this tribe at 
Nagpore, Hoshungabad, Nursingpore, Baitool, Nimar, and in the Upper Godavcry 
distl’ict] but a larger one at Chindwara, Raepore, Samba]pur, and in the districts 
of the Jubbulpore Division, with the exception of Mundla, where they are few in 
number. Altogether they form a large tribe of between three and four hundred 
thousand persons. The Aliirs of Nagpore are divided into the following clans 


Nagpore Clans. 

1. Tvanoujiya Gwahvanshi. Speaking Hindi. 

2. Malha. Speaking Hindi. 

3. Dudh Go wars. Speaking Mahrathi. 

The Ahirs of Raepore have been settled in that district from time immemo¬ 
rial. Their clans differ from the above, and are as follows :— 


Raepore Clans. 

1. Jhairia. j qjj inhabitants of Raepore. 

2. Jvusaria. j 

3. Kanoujiya. Recent immigrants from the North-west. 

The Kanoujiyas, although comparatively of recent date, have greater influence 
in the district than the older clans. 

The Ahirs of Hoshungabad have come originally from Bandelkhand, or 
from districts further north. 


2. The Cowart Tribe. 

Herdsmen of the Wyngunga and throughout the Nagpore Division generally. 
A considerable body is in the Seonee district. All the cattle of the Wyngunga 
is said to he in their hands. They are also employed as cartmen and hi the 
manufacture of coarse sugar, and are reputed to he an industrious people. They 
number nearly one hundred thousand persons. 

3, The Gauli Tribe. 

The Gaulis are a pastoral people inhabiting the uplands of Baitool and else¬ 
where, tending flocks and herds and cultivating the ground. They are probably 
the remnants of the royal Gauli race, which many ages ago ruled over some parts 
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of Central India. “ From Deogarh on the plateau,” says Mr. Grant, which, 
before its subversion by the midland dynasty of Gouds in the sixteenth century, 
was, according to the popular voice, the last seat of Gauli power, the very names 
of the Gauli chiefs are handed down. According to one account the predecessor 
of the Gonds was Pandu Gauli; but a more detailed tradition sets forth that 
Jntba, the known ancestor of the Deogarh Good dynasty, began his career as a 
dependant on Mansur and Gansur, the two Gauli chiefs of Deogarh, and received 
from them a grant of land. He rose to become their minister, and at length 
obtained from them the entire management of their country. Having thus gained 
power lie went on to depose and murder his benefactors, and to usurp their prin¬ 
cipality. But a Gauli chief still retained possession of the fort of Narnala for a 
few years longer, when he was slain by the Mahomedaus ” (a). It is pretty 
certain that a race of Ahir or herdsman chiefs had possession of a portion of the 
Taptee Valley for a long time prior to the fifteenth century. Asirgurh is to this 
day called a Gauli fort. Sir Henry Elliot states, in his Supplemental Glossary, 
that “in the Puranic geography, the country on the west coast of India, from the 
Taptee to Deogarh, is called Ablura, the region of cowherds.” “ J>r. Bliau Dap 
mentions having found an inscription of an Ablura king at Nasik, and suggests 
that the Gauli kings, in the neighbourhood of Hasilc and Trimbalteswara, were 
the same as the Ablura kings ” ( b ). 

The Gaulis of Bkandara are a wandering people, encamping in the jungles, 
and only visiting towns and villages in order to sell the produce of their dairies 
and to obtain supplies. A few are scattered about the edges and slopes of the 
Cliindwara hills. Many of the inhabitants of Rajoli in Bhandura are of this 
tribe. They are a very simple jieople in manners and appearance, but are addicted 
to petty theft and cattle-stealing. Some are found also in the Hoshungabad district. 

4. The Gaulan Tribe, 

A pastoral tribe in Berar. 

5. The Golar and Ilolcir Tribes. 

Pastoral tribes from the banks of the Godavery, which have established 
themselves chiefly in the districts of Nagpore, especially in the stoliy tracts of 
Ambagarh and in the forests around Ramplee and Sahangadhee. They cultivate 
a little land in the neighbourhood of the villages, which they occupy in the rainy 




(a) Gazetteer ol the Central Provinces, Introduction, p, 01. 
(5) Ibid , pp, 62, 03. 
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M. ;W in. Tiny arc said to speak the Gan arose language (a). In the Wyugunga 
they inhabit the sub-rlivicious of Chakurhaitee and Keence. 

6 . Garnrhja, or (riiditriya. 

These are shepherds scattered about mo.si of the districts of these provinces. 

Section III—THE BAN JAR A TRIBES. 

These tribes are scattered all over the Dekhan, and are found in various parts 
of the Central Provinces. There are many in the Raepore district, living in or 
on the confines of the jungle ; and, as it is cleared, they retreat further east. In 
Southern Berar, where they are very numerous, they have a bad character as 
highwaymen. They are mostly of the Bliukya tribe. 

In the Bekhan the Banjaras are divided into four branches, namely:— 

The Banjaras of the Dekhan. 

1. The Matluiria Branch. 3. The C Imran Branch. 

2. The Labuna Branch. 4. The Dhari Branch. 

The first three tribes profess to be descended from high caste families of the 
north-western tracts of India, through illicit or irregular marriages contracted by 
some of their members. From the statements of Mr. Cumber lege, Superintendent 
of Police m Wun, who has paid great attention to these tribes, it is conjectured, 
that <( the emigration which settled the Banjara upon Deklian soil took place 
when these grain-carriers came down with the great Moghul armies early in the 
seventeenth century. In fact, they seem to have derived their whole origin and 
organization from the long wars of the emperors in the south ; and the restoration 
of peace and prosperity is breaking them up. Neither their trade, nor their tribal 
system, can survive another generation of English predominance” ( b ). The 
whole of the Dekhan is parcelled out by the Banjaras for grazing purposes. 

One of the most powerful of these tribes is the Charan ; and its influence, 
especially of the Rathor clan, is strong in Berar. The Charans are followers of 
Guru Nfumk, and worship Bala, Marini, Tulja Devi, Siva Bhaia, Mittu Bhflkya, 
and Satti. The Dhhris arc divided into twelve clans, and worship Saraswati. 
They are described as hybrids between Hindus and Mahomedans, and are nominally 
ranked among the latter (c). 

There are upwards of four thousand Banjaras in Sambalpur. 

(a) Sir K. Jenkin’s Report on Nngpnre, pp. 41, 42. 

(If) Gazetteer ol Bernr, by Mr. A, C. Lyall, p 195, 
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CHAPTER III. 


TRADERS, MERCHANTS, MANUFACTURERS. AKTIZANS. AND 

OTHER HINDU TRIBES. 


I—MAUWAIU, II.—PARTY Alt. III.—AGARWALA. IV.-KOMTI. V.-LAR. VI.-BOIIllA. VII.—WA- 
HESIIWARI. VIII.—BIRWAR. IX.—KHATItl. X.—KASONDA. XI.— WATRU. XII.—OKWAL 
XIII, - KIIANDEL VV AL. XIV.—SARAOGI. XV.—KA55SAE, OR K ANSAR. XVI —PANOTIAL. 

XVII-SONAR XVIII.—SONA-JIIIR.I XIX.-KALHAE,. XX.-KAHAR. XXI —BIIAT. XXII- 
KAYASTII. XXIII,—PAN1IAR.I. XXIV.—TAMBOLI. XXV.-JANGAM XXVI.—BAIRAUI, 

XXVII.—GOSAIN XXVIII.—DOSI XXIX—DniJCAR. XXX.—KISWAT XXXI.—BAGTI- 

XXXII.—INJRWAR, XXXIII.—BKOI. XXXIV.—TVODDEWAR. XXXV.—IIALWAI XXXVT- 

LOR All, OH KRATI. XXXVII. -BALIHAI SU'D All, ORTVADII1. XXXVIII-BELL All. XXXIX-KUM- 
HAIt XL.— SRTRASm. XLI.—BAJGAItIA GANDA. XLII.-GURWA. XLIII.—RANGARI, XLIV — 
KOHRI. XLV.-BONKA. XLVI —DHOBI, Oil TYARTHI. XL VII -SIPI. XLVIII—BARI. XLIX- 
NAI, NAU, RAJAM, OR MARALI. L-DENDRAWAR,, LI.-JULAI. LIT.-KUTIA, LIII.-OHAN- 
DAR. LIV.—KOSHTI, OR KOSTA. LV,—BRULTA. LVI.—MERRA. LVII—GTJRIA, LVIII.—GON- 
DALI. LIX.—SANSIA. LX.—KURKI. LXI.-MERITVAR. LXII.-SIMPI. LXIII.-DIRZI. LXIV. 
—BALJWAR, LXV.~ MEDARlTVAll. LXVI.—RriLUtlTVAR. LXVII.—DAGORE. LXVIII.-LORA, 
LXIX.-BTJSSORI. LXX.—ZINGAR. LXXI.—BHARBRRNJIA. LXXII.-GARPAGARI. LXXIII- 
SRDU. LXXIV.—MAHARTJN. LXXV —GRANTERA. LXXVI.-KHRRUllA. LXXVII. — KRUJRIA. 
LXXVrri.—IIUTTVA. LXXIX —KALAVANT. LXXX—BRANDARL LXXXI.—CHTPI. 


1. Marwurt 

Traders in Nagpore, BhandAra, Chanda, ChindwAra, and other places. Those 
of Chindwara came in with the Maharatta conquerors in the last century. Mnr- 
waris are the principal native traders at HinguugliAt, Iloshungabad, Kamptcc, 
and elsewhere in the Central Provinces and fierar. 

2. Parv)<lr, 

Traders in BhandAra, Ramtelc of Nagpore, and in other places, They are 
mostly attached to the Jain religion. 


8. Agarwdla. 

Merchants, who are found in greatest numbers in Nagpore and Jubbulpore ; 
some of them entered tlie country with the Mahrattas. A. few AgarwAIas reside 
in most important towns and villages. 
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4. Komti. 

Trader* in Nagporc, Jubbulpore, Berar, and elsewhere, from the south. They 
are a small community. 

5. Mr. 

A Dethani tribe of traders in Berar. 

6. Bohra. 

Merchants and traders. 

7. Makes/near i. 

Merchants and bankers. A community of three thousand six hundred per¬ 
sons hi Nagpore and elsewhere. 

8. Birwar, 

Bankers and traders. 

9. Khatri. 

Merchants and traders in Iloslmngabad and elsewhere. 

10. Kasonda. 

These possess twenty-three villages in Raepore. 


11. Gan A. 

A small community in possession of one village in the Dhumturry Tahsil of 
Raepore. 

12. 0 simll. 

Merchants and traders in Hoshungabad. 

13. Khartddwal. 

Traders in Hoshungabad. 

14. Saraogi. 

Traders in Hoshungabad, 

15. Kassars or Ktmsar. 

Workers in brass and bellmetal. Their ancestors lived in Chundehyree in 
Bandelkhand, whence they proceeded first to Mnndla, and afterwards to Bhandara, 
Raepore, and other parts of Central India. The Ivassars manufacture glass, work 
in clay, and deal largely in beads and glass bracelets. 
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16. Punched. 

These sire not only workers in brass, but are likewise employed in the manu¬ 
facture of precious metals, generally coming only in the province of goldsmiths. 
They are settled in Chanda and Sambalpur. 

17. Scrub, 

Goldsmiths. A caste commonly found in most of the towns and principal 
villages of India, and already several times alluded to. 

18. Sona-jhms. 

Gold-washers. They labour in the Soncnuddee and in the Wyngunga, The 
gold obtained is impure, and not very valuable. But perhaps this may arise from 
defects in the washing process. It is singular that those who search for gold at 
once <pit the places where they happen to find it. This is done from some 
superstitious dread attaching to such places. 

19. Ktdhar. 

The Kalhars are an exceedingly numerous class of traders. According to the 
census there are upwards of three hundred thousand persons of this tribe in the 
Wyngunga. They are the shopkeepers of the country, and in other parts of 
India would be called Baniyas or Banians. In this district they are divided into 
three classes:— 


First.—The Jain Kalhars. 

These are considered to he renegades from the pure Baniya castes, who were 
degraded from the rank they originally held in consequence of evading the .strict 
caste-rules of then- order. They came from the western coast. 

Second.—The Schomh Kalhars. 

This branch is stated to have come from Bandelthand. For a long time 
they bore the designation of Oomrai Baniyas. The most respectable members of 
this branch are grain-sellers: those less respectable are spirit-sellers. 

Third.—The Panics Kalhars. 

These are the origiual Kalhars of the district, although styled Pardesis, or 
foreigners, in allusion to the tradition of their having migrated to the Wyngunga 
from Northern India. They are less numerous than the other branches. 
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20. Kahur. 

A respectable Shudra class in Jubbnlpore and oilier districts of the Central 
Provinces. 

21. The Bhat Tribe. 

Bards and genealogists in Hoshungabad and other districts. 


22. Kaynsth. 

The Kayasths liave come from Fnrruckabad and other parts of Northern 
India. There are some members of this caste in Jubbnlpore, who probably settled 
there in the time of Anrimgzebc. when the Mahometan Grond, Balcht Baland, was 
Rajah of Deogarh. They are also found in the district of Hoshungabad, and more 
or less in all the remaining districts. The Kayasths of Sambalpur are said to 
liear the name of Afahanti, and to have come originally from Orissa. They are 
clerks in Government offices and school-masters, and arc described as an intelli¬ 
gent'. though somewhat effeminate, people. 

23. Panhdri. 

Sellers of pawn and betel-nut. 


Betel-sellers. 


24. Tamboli. 


25. Jangam. 

A small community of religious mendicants. 


2G. Bairdgi. 

Religious mendicants, a much larger community than the preceding, and 
most numerous in Chattisgarh. 


27. Gosain. 

These are found scattered about the Central Provinces, and are represented by 
several of their clans such as Gir, Baud, Bhai'ti, Puri, 

28. Dosi. 

Astrologers in Kharonde. They wear the sacred thread. 

29. Dhtniar. 

Fishermen and boatmen. They are numerous in Bhand&ra, Juhhulpore, Nag- 
pore, Raepore, Bilaspore, and other districts, and altogether constitute a community 
of two hundred and thirty-eight thousand persons. 
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HO. Kewat. 

Fishermen and boatmen ; occasionally traders likewise. 

31. Bngtl 

Fishermen and cultivators in Ivkaronde. 


32. Inj lunar. 

Supposed to be a branch of the Dili mars. They are a separate people, how¬ 
ever, and never reside in the same villages with them. They are found chiefly in 
the villages of the Latijee district of the Wynganga. 

33. It hols. 

Fishermen. They also carry palankeens, fetch water, and perform other 
menial duties. 


3-1. Woddeirdr. 

Boatmen and fishermen in the Upper Godavery District. 


Confectioners. 


35. Ualwai. 


36‘. Lohcir, or Khali. 

Blacksmiths and carpenters. The hollars of the Wynganga are not only 
workers in iron, but are also carpenters. They keep themselves apart from the 
LoMrs of Berar and of the Rarbuddha Valley, and are known commonly by the 
appellation of Khali. The Lobar,s form a community of nearly one hundred 
thousand persons. 


37. Barhai, tiutar, and Wadhi. 

Carpenters. The designation differs in different localities. The Barhais are 
strongest in Nagpore, Jubbulpore, and Saugor; but are met with in all districts. 

38. Bekldr. 

Tank-diggers. The Beldars of Raepore arc Uriyas, and are under the autho¬ 
rity of a jamadar, who is to them a kind of chief, having officers or naik# under 
him, each of whom lias charge of a gang. These gangs wander about the district 
to places where their services may be needed. Beldars are most numerous in 
Ragpore. 
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39. Kumhdr. 

Potters, tile-makers, brick-makers, and the like. There are as many as sixty- 
sis thousand Kumhars in these provinces. 

40. Sutras hi. 

Musicians in Hoskungabad. 

41. Bajgrtria (1 inula. 

Musicians of Chuttisgarh. As tlrey cat meat, drink spirits, and are in other 
respects impure, they are considered to be somewhat low in the social scale. 

42. G tinea. 

Musicians in Hoshungabad. 

43. Bangdn. 

An important class of dyers at Bori, in the Nagpore district. The cloths 
dyed at Bori are much valued for the durability of the dye, which is ascribed by 
the dyers to a peculiar virtue hr the waters of the Warm. 

44. Kohri, or Kohli. 

Artisans. A small tribe in Sangor, much addicted to crime. 

45. Bonka. 

Soldiers or paiks in Kliaronde, who speak the Uriya language. 

46. Dhobi, or Warthi. 

Washermen. They are called War this in Berar. They constitute a commu¬ 
nity of upwards of seventy thousand persons. 

47. Sipt 

Cloth-printers. 

48. Bari. 

Servants in Hindu families. They also make plates of broad leaves. 

49. Ndi, Ndil, Ilajdm, or Mahuli. 

Barbers. In Berar they are called Mahal is. They are found everywhere. 

50. Dendrawar. 

Weavers of tassar silk. 
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Weavers. 


51. Juluj. 


52. Kutin. 

Weavers of turbans and other fine fabrics. 

58. Chanclar. 

Weavers of cloth worn by women of Hoskungabad. 

54. Koshti, or Kosta. 

A numerous class of weavers in Nagpore, Raepore, Berar, Sambalpur, and 
elsewhere. They and the Dkers are the most important non-agricultural classes 
of Nagpore, and are manufacturers of the different kinds of cloth which the coun¬ 
try produces. In Sambalpur and Hoskungabad they are manufacturers of tassar 
silk. They number more than a hundred thousand persons. 

The Koshtis are divided into two branches, namely ;— 

1. Koshti. 2. Salewar. 

The chief distinction between these two branches lies in their workmanship. 
The Koshtis manufacture white cloth with a silken or gold embroidered border ; 
while the Salewars manufacture parti-coloured cloths of various patterns. The 
last census report gives the following gloomy view of the troubles that have 
befallen this industrious caste through competition with English traders. “ The 
Koshtis, like the weavers of the finer kinds of cloth In other parts of India, have 
fallen on evil times. They are unable to compete with the showy goods which 
Manchester sends in such profusion; and they have of late years emigrated in 
great numbers, chiefly to Berar, where, as day-labourers, they are able to obtain 
good wages. A few only have bethought themselves of an agricultural life” (a). 

55. Bhtdia. 

Weavers of cotton cloths in Sambalpur, where they form a community of 
upwards of sixteen thousand persons, most of whom are in the Bargarh and Sam- 
balpnr Tahsils, and the Sonpur feudatory State. 

56. Mehra. 

Weavers of coarse cotton cloths in Sambalpur, Bustar, and Hoskungabad. 
They also perform the duties of village police. 

(<?) Report of the Census of the Central Provinces for 1871!, p. 37. 
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57 . (a iii’ii i. 

Confectioners in Sfunbalpnr. 

58. (rondal?. 

i hum-beaters. 


59. Suntut. 

Masons ,111(1 ,stone-carvers in Sambalpur, numbering' nearly eight thousand 
persons. 


60. Kurki. 

Snake-charmers and pipers in Berar. 


61. Mm war. 

Tailors, in the Upper Godavery District. 


62. Simpi. 

Tailors in Berar. 

68. Dirzi. 

Tailors. A considerable cormn.amty, most numerous in Nagpoiv and 
Jubbulpore. 

64. Baljicar. 

Bangle-makers, in the Upper Godavery District. 


65. Medarkrar. 
Mat-makers, in the Upper Godavery District. 


66. Upperwur. 

Tank-diggers and stone-masons, in the Upper Godavery District. They are 
divided into two clans, 

67. jO agore. 

Bope-makers of Hoshungabad. 

68, Lora. 

Hemp-growers of Hoshungabad. The cultivators of wheat, barley, and 
other cereals will not grow hemp. 
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69. BumsovL 

i Sailed-weavers and musicians. Their women are mid wives in the Hoslranga- 
had. district. They form a considerable community of forty-three thousand 
individuals, more than one-half of whom are in the Jubbulpore districts. 

70. Zingar, or Jingar. 

A small community of artisans, found chiefly in the districts of Nagpore. 
There are a few also settled in Samhalpur. 

71. Bharbhtmjia. 

Roasters of grain, and small traders. Numerically, an insignificant comma* 

nity. 

72. Gnrpagart. 

These are by profession averters of hail, though in some places they have 
taken to agriculture. Their numbers are few. They are found in the Wyngnuga, 
Berar, Nagpore, and other places. 

73 . Sudu. 

In Sambalpur, especially in the Sonpur and Kaivakhol States, there are nearly 
four thousand of the tribe. 

74. Mahamn. 

The Maharuns are in Sambalpur, where they number four hundred and five 
persons. 

75. Chanter a. 

An inconsiderable body of people, numbering only one hundred and five 
persons, spread about the Sambalpur territory, with the exception of the Ivala- 
h andi and Sarang'arh feudatory States. 

76. Khurhra. 

A small tribe scattered over Sambalpur, especially in the Sambalpur and 
Bargarh Tahsils, and the Sonpur State. 

77. Khujria. 

These number two hundred and thirty-four individuals, of whom one hundred 
and sixty-three are in the Bamta feudatory State, and seventy-one in the Sambal* 
pur Tahsil. 
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78. Untie a. 

A small community in Sambalpur, settled chiefly in the Bavgarh Tahsil and 
in the Son pur and Patna feudatory States. 

79. Kalavanf. 

Dancers. A low, licentious people. They are very few in number, yet are 
mei with in all districts. 

80. Bliandari. 

A community of upwards of six thousand persons in the Sambalpur territory. 
They are in greatest numbers in the "Bargarh and Sambalpur Tab si Ik and in the 
Sonpur State. 

81. Chipi. 

There are between one and two hundred families of the Ohipis in Sambalpur, 
rite greater proportion of whom are in the Sambalpur Tahsil. 



CHAPTER IV. 


ABORIGINAL TRIBES— KOLARIAN. 

Sip. I.—TIIB KOL, KUL, OB KTIR TRIBES. Sec. II.—THE KURKU TRIBES Sec III,-THE 
BHEEL TRIBES. Sec. IV.—THE BIN.THAL, OR BINJWAR TRIBE. Sec. V.-TIIE BHUNJIYA 
TRIBE. Sec. VI.—THE BHUMIA TRIBE. Sec. VII.-THE BAIGA TRIBES. Sec. VIII.—THE 
DHANCtAH TRIBE. Sko. IX,—THE GADBA TRIBE. Sec. X.—TIIE KANWAR TRIBE. Sro. XT 
-THE NAHAR TRIBE. Sec. XII.—THE SAONRA TRIBE. Sec. XIII.—THE AGHARIA TRIBE 

The Ethnological Committee of the Central Provinces, in its report dated 
in the year 1868, classifies the aboriginal tribes of those provinces under two 
headings, Kolarian or Northern, and Dra vidian or Southern. To the former 
belong thirteen tribes, and possibly three others ; and to the latter, ten, and three 
which are doubtful. These tribes are as follows:— 


ABORIGINAL TRIBES OF CENTRAL INDIA. 


Kolarian. 

1. KoL 

2. Iuirku. 

3. Bheel. 

4. Binjwar. 

5. Bhunjiya. 

6. Bhumia. 

7. Baiga. 

8. DMngar. 

9. Gadba. 

10. Kanwar. 

11. Nahar. 

12. Manji. 

13. Mahto. 

14. Saonra. \ 

15. Gob. I Doubtful. 

16. Agharia. ) 


Dravidian. 

1. Goncl. 

2. Bhatra Goncl. 

3. Mari Gond. 

4. Maria, or Gottawar. 

5. Dhurwe Gond. 

6. Khatolwar Gond. 

7. Agharia Gond. 

8. Halbd. 

9. Koi. 

10. Khond. 

11. Dhanwiir., "j 

12. Nfihil. > Doubttul, 

13. PanldL I 




[ the tribes and castes of the central provinces and HERAT?. 

ABORIGINAL TRIBES,—ICOLARIAN. 

Section f.—The Kol, Knl , or Ktlr Tribes. 

Till* Kols of Sambalpur have come from tlie direction of Cliota Nagpore, 
where they form a considerable community of lbrty-fonr thousand persons. They 
are described as a hardworking, honest, and ‘light-hearted’ people, the women 
working as zealously as the men. The Kols are addicted to strong drink. Some 
have regarded the Kols and Dhangars as the same tribe ; blit the Ethnological 
Committee of the Central Provinces have drawn a distinction between them. 
There are upwards of twenty thousand Kols in the Jubbulpore district. 

The Ivurs are spread about the Mahadeva lulls, where they call themselves 
Muasis, and about the forests on the Tapti and Narbuddha, as far as the country 
of the Bheels. Their food is very poor and scanty, consisting chiefly of a ‘ gruel 
made from the pounded kernels of mangoes and (lowers of the mahowa tree.’ They 
worship the sun and moon carved on wooden pillars. A Kur bridegroom, unless 
he can purchase his wife, serves his father-in-law a number of years for her. 

Section■ II.—The Kur hi Tribes. 

The Ivurkus number about forty thousand persons in Baitool and Hoshunga- 
had, and have their chief seat in the Pachmarhi hills. They are mostly black, 
with flat faces and broad fiat noses, high cheek-bones and thick lips ; and it is 
difficult to distinguish them from Goads. They are singularly truthful and 
honest; hut their notions of chastity arc very lax. These tribes cultivate the 
ground, cut grass and firewood, and lead, for the most part, a precarious existence. 
In character and disposition they resemble the Goncis ; but they tire a perfectly 
distinct people. Their religion is an imitation of Hinduism, and differs essentially 
from that practised by the Goods. There is no .social intercourse between the two 
races, and they do not eat and (Kink together. They worship their ancestors, 
have no special priesthood, do not eat the flesh of the cow, and sometimes bury, 
and sometimes burn, their dead. Their language has no affinity with Gondi. 
The Kuril us of the Satpoora hills, says Mr. 0. Scanlan, burn their adults, and 
bury then children. 

This tribe is characterized by shyness and inoffensiveness. “ It is hard to 
believe that only fifty years ago they were the most reckless and daring of robbers, 
and that their depredations filled the whole of the Narbuddha Valley with terror. 
There has probably never been a stronger instance of the character of an entire 

race being completely changed in a generation by peaceful government ” (a). 

* 

(«) Sazetteor of the Central Provinces, p, 214. 
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The K'nrku.-. uf the Sfitpoora lulls are divided into four great hrauches : 
1. Bapckn ; 2. Baoria ; 3. Itumba ; 4, iSondoi. The last is highest in rank. 
These elans hold no social intercourse with one another (a). 

Many Kurkus are found in the district of Nimar, the most westerly portion 
of the Central Provinces. They are the same as the Kurkins of the Gawalgarh 
hills of Ilerar, and of Kalibheet in Hoslnuigabad. 

Two days and a half are required for tlic marriage of a Jvurku. <e On the 
first day, the relatives of the bridegroom go to the bride’s house, and bring her 
to her intended husband’s house; on the second day, they tie together the garments 
of the two, and cause them to join hands and run seven limes round a mnhuwu 
tree ; after which they are conducted to the bower prepared at the husband's 
3louse. Then they arc reminded of their having been knotted together; after 
which they nil feast and drink, and one having lifted the husband, and another 
the wife, on their backs, they dance ” (b). Kurkfis dress like Hindus, and eafc 
food from their hands, which they will not do from the hands of Gouda and 
MMrs. They wear fewer ornaments than Gonds. 

The Kurkus of the Kalibheet hills, and of Chandon in Baitool, are called 
Pothria Kurkus. They differ from Ihe Mawaski Kurkus of the Narbuddba 
"Valley, in that they rear pigs, which the latter do not, and appear to have a 
separate language or dialect of their own. The two tribes occasionally inter¬ 
marry. On the southern bank of the Taptee is another Kurku tribe, which also 
forms alliances with the Potbrias. 

The Pothria tribe are improvident and lazy, and consequently are not good 
cultivators. Their chief market is at Siralia, to which place they bring the pro¬ 
duce of the lulls in great abundance. They are ‘ in general request as farm ser¬ 
vants and ploughmen, being too honest to defraud their masters of labour or 
material.’ Every village of the tribe has three deities: 1. Dongar Deo, god of 
the hills, having his habitation on the nearest hill in the neighbourhood. He is 
worshipped once a year, namely at the Dasahra festival, when the following offer¬ 
ings are presented to him,—a goat, two cocoanuts, five limes, five dates, and a ball 
of muUr paste. 2. Mutya, or Muffin, Deo, consisting of a heap of stones 
erected in the village. The same offerings are presented to Mm, with this differ¬ 
ence, that instead of the goat, a pig is sacrificed. 8. Mata, the goddess of small¬ 
pox, who receives an offering of cocoanuts, but none of blood. Besides these 
deities, many others arc also worshipped; for example, the cholera god, the 

(a) The Indian Antiquary, Vol, I, p. 66. Notes by Mr. 0, Bcanlan, Assistant Surveyor. 

(i) HMop’s Aboriginal Tribes ol the Central Provinces, Appendix, p. 10. 
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monkey god, the tiger god, tlie god of the wheat field, and gods presiding over 
the growth and health of children (a). 

The Potkria Ivurkus have numerous gotras, or clans ; some of which arc the 
Allowing :— 


1. Daisema, 

2. Taker e. 
8, Ivasda. 

1. Dheen. 


Potkria Patras, or Clans. 


5. Maosi. 

6. Cliuthar. 

7. Sakam. 

8. Mori liana. 
!). Bathe. 


10. Shu. 

11. Aliandi. 

12. Lobo. 

13. Bft&ima (b). 


No man can marry a woman of his own gotra, in which respect he resembles 
the Rajpoot, who cannot marry into his own tribe. 

The Kurkus of the Satpura hills have the following clans :— 


1 Ksisda, 

2. Bethe. 

3. Cliuthar 

4. Maosi. 

5. Busum. 


ICurM Clans on the Safpuras. 


0. Dharma. 

7. Sakoma. 

8. Ataker. 

9. Akhundi. 

10. Tota. 

11. Bhcndva. 


12. Tandil (r). 

13. Kolsa. 

14. Suvati. 

15. Seln. 

16. Atkom. 


The Kurkus of Hoshungabad have a singular notion of their superiority to 
all the tribes in then’ neighbourhood. “ Any Kurkfi who should drink or cat 
from any vessel belonging to any of these tribes, or to a Mahomedan, would be 
put out of caste; but in the case of the Gonds, it is lawful to drink out of their 
brass vessels, though not out of their earthen vessels. The offence would be 
wiped out by a dinner to his brotherhood, at which one pig, three goats, and 
seven chickens would be consumed ” {cl). The Kurkus have not the same preju¬ 
dice against Brahmans as the Gonds, and will eat the food which has been cooked 
by them. 


Section III.—The Bheel Tribes. 


These are found chiefly in the Nimar district, yet small communities of them 
inhabit other parts of the Central Provinces. They are located chiefly in the hills 
surrounding the Asirgarh fortress. The Bheels are hereditary watchmen among 


(a) Sotilomenti Repoit of the Hoshungnbad district. By Mr. 0. A. Elliott. Appendix. 
(») iM. 

(n) The Indian Antiquary. Vol. X, p. S6. 

{cl) Settlement Report of the Hoshungabad district. By Mr. C, A. Elliott, Appendix. 
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the villages of Nimar. Many members of these tribes embraced MahomedaniMn 
in the reign of Aurungzebe ; but their descendants are mere nominal Mahomedam. 
only practising the simplest rites of the creed, while adhering largely to tile old 
heathen ceremonies prevalent among the Bheels. Not a few are idle and disso¬ 
lute ; yet the character of these tribes has greatly improved of late years, and mam 
have become cultivators of land. See the separate chapter on the Ulieel Tribes in 
Part III. 

The lllieels of Berar are of the Turvi clan, and extend far into KhandcMi. 
r Hiey are all Mahomedans, having changed tlieir faith, it is commonly assumd. 
al the conunand of the Emperor Aurimgzel>e. There are Bheels in UaiTooI. 
1 foshungabad, and the Upper Grodavery District. 

Section IV.—The Bimjlui f, or Binjirdr Tribe. 

This tribe is in Ohattisgarh. Its social customs resemble those of rlie 
Ivan wars and Cronds; and the cast of countenance of the three tribes is verj 
similar. The Binjlmls are found also in the small State of Borasambar in Saiuhiil- 
pur; having come there, it is supposed, originally from the Yindhyan Range, to the 
west. The chief of Ghes is of this tribe ; and some of its members are settled in 
the ehiefship of Kharsal. There are likewise clans in Raepore, to the north-east. 
These are cultivators, and are allied to the Raigas of Mandla. 

Captain Ward considers that the BinjwSrs are a branch of tlie Baig& Tribe, 
and divides them into seven clans, which are given in the account of that tribe. 

Section V.—The Bhunjiya Tribe. 

A colony of Bhunjiyas is found in Raepore, to the east of the district, where 
they are somewhat numerous, especially in the Khariar and Bindra Nawagarh 
Zaniinddris, ‘ where they hold a good many fairly cultivated villages.’ 

Section VI.—The Blmnia Tribe. 

The Bhumias are a wild tribe inhabiting the remote tracts of Ohattisgarh. 
•• The sole heritage of the Rhumia is an axe, and the veriest shred of cloth attach¬ 
ed to a string suffices to cover his nakedness. He apparently scorns regular culti¬ 
vation, and looks upon ploughing as beneath the dignity of man. He rears a 
crop under the system known as clahya, which consists in cutting down a patch of 
jungle, firing it in May, and then throwing seed among the ashes. This germi¬ 
nates, and springs up very fast after the commencement of the monsoon. One 
patch of jungle yields in this way for two years, and then a new tract is taken up, 
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nlu]( ilio ah unioned 1-md will ant recover i Keif, and bo fit to be occupied,for some 
ilU l\ . or iifie<n yeai>” (n). The Bluimias are fond of hunting with bows and 
Flux in-.' a "short, slim, black race, often wild long shaggy Iuiir, and wild 
0 1 iijo, ]int ew-miidly timid,” and living- in scattered butThey mix little with 
Mthcr rl n-es. and seldom come down to the plains, being satisfied with the sjxmta- 
neon , product- of rhe fore A they take only small interest in cultivation of any sort. 

(‘apiain Ward states that the 1 wo words ‘ Baiga ’ and ‘ Blifunia ’ are, in Mandla, 
vnouvmops and intevchangeabB. It would follow, therefore, that the Bliftmias 
+ !>e]’c nv .be amt* as the B ages. 


/-iv lion VI /.— The Jluii/a Trine*. 

The Baiga.s arc one of the mod. remarkable race-, of Central India, and differ 
both in language and appearance from the Clouds. They are in greatest numbers 
in the l n ndla dhtrh t, where there are upwards of six thousand of them. 

Captain Ward divided them into three great branches :— 
i. The Binjvars, or Bichwaw,. 
ti. The Muudyas. 
b. The Blvirontiyas. 

These brunche-*. however, differ so much from one another that they may 
■dmost he regarded as separate tribes. “One sect, the Muudiya, is known by the 
(tend being shaven all but one Jock. The Binjwars, on tlie other hand, wear i heir 
‘-tir long, never cutting it, and tie it up in a knot behind ; »o do the Bhirontiyas. 
lu stature some are taller than Crouds ; but as a rule they are all very much below 
the average height of Europeans. The Baigas to the eastwards, on the Maikal 
Eauge, are much finer specimens of humanity than those near Mandla. In habits, 
too, they are superior, being a line manly race, and better looking than their 
brethren near Mandla. They have not the Hat head and nose, and receding fore¬ 
head, bo common among theGonds—the head is longer, tlxe features more aejuiline, 
and the hands are peculiarly small. Some among them have, however, all the 
types of low civilization—fiat heads, thick lips, and distended nostrils; but, on the 
whole, the appearance of these Baigas of these eastern Ghauts is striking, as com- 
pared with that ot other wild tribes. In character, too, they differ much from tlie 
more degenerate aboriginal paces. Fearless, trustworthy, independent, ready 
enough to give their opinion, and very willing to assist, they manage their commu¬ 
nities in a way deserving of high praise. Social crimes, such as abduction of 
women, are more or less prevalent among them; but these cases ax-e always decided 

(a) Gazettes!' of the Ociitial Provinces, jjp. 107, TOS, 
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hy tiie vdlage elder 1 -, generally 10 the satisfaction of nil partle->. Thefts amone 
each oilier seem, unknown, except perhaps in years of scarcity. Of slight, wiry 
build, they are very hardy, extremely active, and Qrst-rato sportsmen. Cunning in 
making traps and pitfalls, and capital dints with their small how.- and arrows, they 
soon clear the whole country of game. Unarmed, save with the axe, they wander 
about, the wildest jungles ; and the .speed with which they fly up a tree on any 
alarm of tigers, is wonderful ; yet the conragLOUs way in which they stand by 
each other, on an emergency, show's that rhey are by no means wanting in bold¬ 
ness. Their skill in the rise of the axe is extraordinary ; and they often knock 
over small deer, hares, and peacocks with it. It is indeed by no means rare to see 
panthers brought in either speared or knocked on the head with the axe. Ewn 
when occupied with his fields, the love of field sports seems inherent in the Taiga ; 
and in the rains, when he ha,-> little else to do, lie and his companions aiuuse tlum- 
sclves wifh running down s ('unbar, and spot fed deer, with their dogs, following 
them into the water, and killing them with their axes when brought to bay ” (a). 

The dress of the men is exceedingly scanty; but that of the women is much 
more decorous. The latter wear bunches of wool tied up in their hair, and are 
tatooed like Gond women. The. Taigas are the priests of some other aboriginal 
tribes, especially of the Clonds. They direct all their religions observances, 
and settle boundary disputes. They invoke the godo of the hills, the streams, 
and the forests, and perform exorcisms and incantations on great occasions. 
They are summoned to avert cholera or small-pox ; and they single out the witch 
whose evil eye has brought trouble on a home or village. Tt is common for a 
Taiga medicine man to be summoned for the purpose of charming tigers away, 
and saving cattle from their attacks. Each of the three great branclus of Taigas 
is subdivided into seven clans, as follows:— 

Clana of the Bai</a Tribes. 

o. Chulpurye. 


1. Mavabi, 

‘i. Mooikam. 

8. tfnuuia. 

4, fckibliarya. 

A small tribe of Taigas inhabits the Salehtekree plateau. 


G. Kusyar, 

7. Barliarya {b). 


Section. VIII.—The Dhdnyar Tribe. 

These are apparently a branch of the Kola of Chota JSTgpore, There is a 
large colony of them in Sambalpur, and a few in the district of Tihspur, where 


( a } Gazetteer of the Centnil Pxovmco,s, p. 279. 
(J) llul, v ■ 278. 
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Nicy arc mostly in service. The Bhangars of Berar ai-e sheep fanners, and ma¬ 
in ifiioriuvr- of’ blankets. They «eem to be a different people from the Dhfuigar?-, 
■if Northern fndia. 

Section IX.—The Gmlba Tribe. 

A Kolarian tribe, inhabiting the country to the east of Bastar and Joypoiv, 
The women wear a peculiar dress. £ ‘ A cloth three feet by six made from the 
fibre of the hark of the Kurin if tree, with horizontal hands of red, yellow, and 
bine, each about three inches hi width, is secured round the waist by a girdle, 
then brought over the shoulder and fastened down in front of the upper part of 
the body. The girdle is composed of from forty to fifty separate cords of about 
eighteen or twenty inches in length, lashed together at the ends in front. A 
chaplet of the large white seeds of the kuna grass strung together is fas¬ 
tened round the liair, as are also sometimes strings of white beads. Large earrings 
of three coils, of common brass wire, certainly three or four inches in diarneler, 
arc suspended to the upper cartilage of the ear, and hang down to the shoulder; 
and another earring, resembling a brass button with a stalk to it, is worn in the 
lobe of the ear” (a). The Gadbas are given to intoxication. 

Section X.—The Kanwar Tribe. 

The Kanwars are a large and influential tribe chiefily settled in Chattisgarii, 
numbering upwards of seventy-two thousand persons. All the landowners in the 
north belong to this tribe. From their wealth and respectability they affect the 
importance and dignity of Rajpoots, and have become split up into more than 
a hundred gotrns, some of which, such as the Dulft, Dhangar, Tilasi or Tawar, 
and the Sandil or Sarwaya, have adopted the sacred thread. Members of the same 
qotretf}, like Rajpoots, do not intermarry. The pernicious custom prevalent among 
Hindus of the higher castes, of the marriage of mere children, is spreading 
among the gotrns anxious to imitate Rajpoots ; but unsophisticated Kanwars only 
marry when of mature age. They also eat flesh and drink spirits ; hut the. 
stricter Kanwars abstain from such impure luxuries. Most bury their dead, but, 
the Hinduized Kanwars burn. Altogether these Kanwars are a simple, primitive 
people, found chiefly in the northern and eastern hills of Cliattisgarh, alarmingly 
superstitious, and marvellously obedient ” (l>). 

A. Kan war is at the head of the state of Kenda, in the Bilaspur district; and 
another is chief of Korba, in the same district. The Kanwars of Raepore have 

(rt) Gazetteer of the Central Provinces, pp. 33, 34. 

(£) Ibid, p. 107. 
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probably come from the north. From documents said to exist at Ratanpur there 
F reason to believe that they conquered the north-east tract of the IIila,spur dis¬ 
trict, from the Bhuyas. “ There can he little or no douht that the chief counsellors 
and most trusty followers of tlie Hailiai Bunsi princes were Kunuars. It to 

huinvar princes that they entrusted the hill fortresses of Bilaspur, on their 
descent into the plains ; while the assistance rendered by the Kan wars in the 
conquest of the south of Raepore and Bastar, was rewarded by large grants of 
land, which are still held by their descendants in Dhamtari, the Gundai’clehi 
Zamindar, and the Talukdar of Bhutidehi, being both descendants of these colo¬ 
nists. They have always made a claim, though in a half-hearted way, to be 
considered as Rajpoots connected with the Tuar tribe of the north-west; and 
iheir claim has certainly been recognized in one instance, as the first Kamvar 
chief of Narra received his states ns a dowry with the daughter of the Rajpoot 
chief’of Khariar” (a). The habits of the Kanwars are very similar to other tribe- 
inhabiting the jungles. They bury their dead ; and ill their marriage ceremonies 
avoid Brahmans, and obtain the assistance of the elders of their villages. 

Section XL—The lYdltuv Tribe. 

A tribe inhabiting the densest forests of Racpore, living on game and the 
products of tlie jungle. They abhor agricultural pursuits. 

Section XI/.—The Suonra Tribe. 

An agricultural tribe at Pahar Sirgira, in Sambalpur; and also at Khalari 
on the east of Raepore, and in other districts. They are said to be a very indus¬ 
trious people. 

Section XTII.—The Atjharia Tribe. 

These are cultivators in Sambalpur. The chief of Phuljhargarh in Sam. 
balpur is of this tribe. There are many Agliarias in Rampur and R&jpore. in 
the same district. Next to the Kolias they are the most industrious and respect¬ 
able agriculturists of Sambalpur. 


{17) Gazetteer of tlie Central Provinces, p. 111. Extract from Hr. Hewitt's Settlement Report. 
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IL—The Kiiond Tribes. 

II.—THE BEXNIA1I TRIBES. III.-TIIE 1X0111' 


BXOIJAT TRIBES. 


I.—THE GOND TRIBES. 

Gondwana, tlie seat of the Gone! tribes, by reason of its dense forests and 
extended hills, was for many ages an isolated tract in Central India, little after ted 
by the ethnical and social changes which, through the instrumentality lir&t of 
Aryan or Hindu invaders, and afterwards, in a iTt.uch later period, of Semitic or 
Mahomedan conquerors, were spreading ov T er most other parts of India. 
Although there is ground for the belief that the Gonds were an independent, self- 
ruling people long before the Lime when their history commenced, yet not much 
is known respecting them until the sixteenth century. “It was then that San- 
gram SA, the forty-eighth Eajah of the Gond line of Garha, Mandla, issuing* from 
the Mandla highlands, extended his dominion over fifty-two garhs, or districts, 
comprising the country now' known as Bhopal, Saugor, and Darnell on the Yin- 
dhyan plateau; Hoshimgabad, Kursingpur, and Jubbulpur in the harbuddha 
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-(alley; and Idandla aid .Seenee in 1 lie S'dpura highlands” (u). 


T!lc Gonds, how- 


' ver, date the comnuucement of tiled sovtroiouty over Carlin Manilla from tin* 
; ear (58; hut there is good reason fur supposing that, from that period down to the 
si vteenili century it was of a very limit<d chernc cr. For two centuries the 
iluce principalities o[ Gfirhu Mtuidlu, t'handa. and Deogarh, although under 
nominal subjection to the emperors of Delhi, were in a position of considerable 
power and importance. The (loud princes of Deogarh gained the good-will and 
mpport, of their suzerain by embracing the Malioinedan religion; but Inch descend - 
!'i' K continue pure Gouda. In the middle of the eighteenth century the three tiond 
Mate-, -were absorbed by the Bhousla Rajahs of Nugpoiv; and in 1781 their independ- 
■uec whs linally destroyed by their becoming incorporated in the Mahraria 
principality of Saugor. The Clouds tieem to have been a quiet and unoffending 
people, for during the two centuries of their acknowledged sway no instance, i, 
recorded of their having enlarged their territory, or of their having engaged in 
iin* aggressive war (6). Then country was in a state of great prosperity, ‘ their 
flocks and lim'd;, increased, and their treasuries filled.’ Respecting the Chanda 
dv musty, Major Lucie Smith, formerly .Deputy Commissioner of the district, states, 
ihat, “they left, if we forget the last lew years, a well governed and contented 
kingdom, adorned with admirable -works of engineering skill, and prosperous 
in a point which no after time has reached.” 

At various periods there have been four G-ond kingdoms in (xondwfma, 
namely those of Garha Mandia, Rlierla, Deogarh, and Chanda. The district of 
.Vagporo was in Deogarh, when that country was ruled by Ikikht Buland. 

The Guilds form one-fourth of the population of Jletul. three-fourths of Gliiurl- 
ivara, one-third of Seonee, and one-half of Mandia, where the last Guild kings ruled. 
The real wild Gond, who shuns the sight of strangers, is best found in the unex¬ 
plored regions between Chattisgarh aud the Godavcry, and from the Wyngunga 
nearly to tlie eastern Ghauts. More than eighty-six per cent, of the entire body 
of Gonds in these Provinces consist of Goads, who are distributed ns follows :— 

Yinclliyim Division ... ... ... ... (35,173 

Afavbuckllia ditto ... ... ... ... 15-1,220 

SaLpura ditto ... ... ... ... 500,003 

GliaUisga,rli Plain ... ... ... ... 398,800 

]S r agpora Plain and Wurda Yalloy ... ... ... 154,907 

Olior Parts .157,301) (c). 


(u } GareUeor of the Central Provinces of India, by Charles Grant, E-ip, p. Ixxiii, 
( b ) Ibiit. note, p. Ixxxii, 

(,;) Kepcul oi tile Census of the Central Provinces fox 1872, p. 33. 
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The word ' Gond ’ or • G and,’ in the opinion of Mr. Flislop, one of the best authorities 
on these races, is a form of Kond or Knud, the h and the </ heing interchangeable ; 
and the word itself is probably connected with Kond a , the Telugu for mountain. 
Thus the term Gond would signify, etymologically, people of the hills, a designation 
very suitable to them. 

The Goads are characterized by a flatness of head, shortness of nose, with 
thickness at the base, and largeness of lip. Mr. Flislop describes them as “ a little 
below the average height of Europeans, and in complexion darker than the gene¬ 
rality of Hindus; bodies well proportioned, but features rather ugly—a roundish 
head, distended nostrils, wide month, thickish lip, straight black hair, and scanty 
beard and moustaches. Both hair and features arc decidedly Mongolian.” The 
Gonds ordinarily content themselves with one wife, but those in good circum¬ 
stances have several. The women are better looking than the men. In dress, 
says Captain Ward, in his Settlement Report of the Manilla district, they are 
•• usually decent, though they wear only the dhoti and shoulder cloth of coarse 
country-made stuffs, wliite, with a coloured thread border. For ornaments they 
wear strings of red and wliite beads, earrings of brass wire in coil, and polished 
zinc bosses; sometimes nose-rings of the same, and anklets and armlets of copper 
and zinc mixed, or of pewter and zinc. Wild as these people are, scanty as is 
their dress, they are by no means above a certain amount of vanity. On festive 
occasions they wind long tresses of sheep’s or goat’s wool in their own hair, which 
is generally worn long and tied up in a bunch behind, somewhat in the style 
adopted by European ladies of the present day. They wear no other covering for 
their heads; hut occasionally adorn their hah with small brass coins and glass 
heads. They are tattooed at an early age, some much more than others. The 
Fardhans and Dholy&s arc the people who practise the art of tattooing; and some 
have quite a local reputation for their skill in the art. They usually work with 
needles, and rub in indigo and gunpowder or saltpetre ” (a). 

The same writer, speaking of the general character of the Gonds, says, that 
though “ wild, uncivilized, and ignorant, the Gronds are among themselves honest, 
faithful, and trustworthy, courageous in some points, and truthful as regards 
faults they have committed (as a rule, they plead guilty when brought before 
die Courts). As a race, they are now well behaved, and very amenable to 
authority, however turbulent they may have been in former days. They occasion¬ 
ally exercise their talents in cattle-lifting. The Gond in service is exceptionally 
faithful and obedient to his employer, so much so, that he would not hesitate 


(«) Gazetteer of the Central ProTraoes, p. STR 
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to commit any crime at Iiis orders, and sooner than turn informer, would himself 
die. This description applies oidy to the really wild Crouds, who have not become 
eon taniinated by contact with spurious civilization ; tor the domesticated Gond is 
mean, cringing, cowardly, and as great a liar as any other low class of Indian. 
Under favourable circumstances Gouda are strong and well proportioned, though 
slightly built, very expert with the axe, and, though lazy, do not make had 
servants. They still like strong liquors; but Mr. Ilislop's reinark, that 1 then- 
acts of worship invariably end in intoxication,’ is too sweeping at the present 
day ” O). 

The deities chiefly worshipped by the Gonds are Diila Deo, Narain Deo, 
Suraj Deo, Mata Devi (goddess of small-pox), Bara Deo, Milan-. Mhta Tliakur 
Deo, and Ghansyam Deo. Cholera receives divine homage as Mart, or Pestilence. 
The Gonds have seven kinds of marriage. Their widows are always expected 
to remarry. A younger brother lias to marry his elder brother’s widow, A 
Gond wishing to settle his son seeks a wile for him among the daughters of his 
sister’s family. Men are generally buried ; though the better classes copy the 
Hindu custom, and bum their dead. Women are always buried. The grave is 
situated due north and south, the feet lying to the north, and the head to the south, 
with the face turned up. The common belief is, that at death the Gonds go to 
their deities, who are supposed to inhabit a region somewhere to the north. They 
have no definite idea of the future, or of immortality. The sons of Gonds inherit 
equally ; unmarried daughters receive a share (b). 

Gonds are found as far west as Mimar. yet very few in number. In JRaepore 
the Gonds are very numerous. They are a down-trodden race, few of them pos¬ 
sessing milages except in the midst of the jungles, while those inhabiting the open 
country are almost entirely under the authority of the Hindu population. 

Although the Gond tribes are in reality numerous, yet the Gonds themselves 
divide their race into only twelve and a half tribes or branches. These are as 
follows :— 

The Gond Tribes as classified by themselves. 

1. Kaj Gond. 6. Dholi. 11. KolAm. 

2. Raghuw&l. 7. Ojhyal. 12. Mudyfil. 

3. Dadave. 8. Thotyal. 12|-. Padal, of an 

4. Kalulya. 9. Koilabhutul. inferior kind. 

5. Padal. 10. Koikopal. 

(«) Gazetteer of tlie Central Pro-mees, p, 274. 

(S) Ibid, p oxi. i 

S 
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The first four, mill perhaps the Kolftms, are regarded as Gonds of the purest 
type {n). 

Section I.—The Dhur Gonds. 

These are the lowest of the race. Socially, they are even lower than the most 
humble of the Hindu tribes, hut rank above the Mluu\s and Dhers. They are an 
honest, straightforward, muscular people, but deficient in intelligence. In the Xar- 
buddha Valley these Gonds are extensively employed in the cultivation of the soil. 
Having lost their independence they are mere drudges. On the hills, however, 
they occupy a much more important position than on the plains, and are often 
headmen of milages. They are so remarkably simple and honest, even the wildest 
of the tribes, that they will fulfill any agreement which they make, no matter the 
difficulties in the way and the personal distress which they may have to endure. 

The Chattisgarh Gonds, who are mostly Dliurs, retain faint traces of serpent 
worship, to which, in all probability, then ancestors were greatly addicted. As 
they are loud of having Hindu priests and agents, many of them are fast learning 
Hindu usages and superstitions. 


Section TI.—The Iidj Gond Tribe. 

These are in the highest rank of Gonds ; and the title is borne by most of 
the noble and governing houses. Probably the Gond kings of former times were 
of this tribe. There are twenty-seven clans of Raj Gonds in Chanda, as 
follows :— 

Clans of Edj Gonds of Chanda. 

I.—Clans worshipping seven minor deities. 

1, Knsn&ka. 8. Marawi. 

2, Mesrara. 4. Marskola. 


1. 

2 . 

w> 

O. 

4. 


IJ.—Clans worshipping six minor deities. 

A tram. 

0. Pendam. 

Gernm. 

7. Salfun. 

Kurmeta. 

8. TonSl. 

Kopal. 

1). Velodi. 

XJreta. 



III.—Clans worshipping five minor deities. 


1. Alam. 

2. Dlmrwe. 

3. Gauro. 

4. Jugnalika, 


a. Karpeta. 
(!. Knmra. 

7. KiniJihka. 

8. Soiyam. 


(«) The AbotSgvtuxl Tribes of the Central Provvnees. by the late Uev. S. XTialop, p. 4. 
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IV,—Claus worshipping Join minor deities 

1. Ko« a 4. iSuam 

2. Naxtim 5 bnnahki 

3. feailti. G. Talandi o«)- 

The worshippers of seven deities may intermarry with those who worship five 
mid four ; but the worshippers of six, live, or four deities, being regarded a* one 
may not intermarry. 

The Gonds of Manclla belong to two tribes, the Raj Gonds and Rawan Bun.sR. 
The former imitate closely the highest castes of Hindus. They wear the sacred 
cord, and, like* the Hindus, carry their passion for ceremonial purification sometimes 
to an absurd length. For example, Mr. Ilislop remarks that the wood for the 
lire on which their food is cooked, is sprinkled with, water before use. This 
desire to become ceremonially clean, in the Hindu sense, has had one good effect, 
at the least, in leading them to abandon many of their filthy habits (b). Notwith¬ 
standing tlieir adherence to Hindu usages, they are obliged occasionally to visit 
their own deities, and even to put con’s flesh to their lips folded in cloth, to ward 
off' evil from their houses. 

The Raj Gonds are numerous in Nagpore. They are scattered also about 
Berar, and in the forests south of the Wurdah, and north of the Narbuddha (c). 
There are some likewise in Iloslnmgabad, of whom Mr. C. A. Elliott remarks, 
that ‘a few are fine, manly fellows, and splendid shikffrls (hunters) ; but they are 
mostly a stupid and half-tamed lot’(d). 

Section III.—The Baghuwul Gond Tribe. 

An agricultural tribe of Cliindwara. 

Section IV.—The Dadave Gond Tribe. 

Like the R aghuwfils, they are an agricultural people, chiefly found in Chind- 
wara. The R8j Gonds, Raghuwal Gonds, and Dadave Clonds eat food together, 
hut do not intermarry. 

Section V.—The Katulya Gond Tribe. 

A tribe scattered about many places. They closely imitate the customs 
of Hindus, and endeavour to intermarry with the better Hindu castes. Some 
of them occasionally become Hindus. 

(а) Gazetteer of the Central Provinces, p 139 

(б) afa. 

(c) Hislop’s Aboriginal, Tribes of the Central Piovinoas, pp. 4,5. 

(JL) Settlement Report of Hoshupgabaa, By Mr, 0. A, Elliott, B. C, S. > 
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Section VI.—The Puddl, Puthudi, Panlhdn, or Desai Gond Tribe. 

The PanlLans are the priests or religious counsellors of the 11 aj Gonds. 
They are the Bhats of Crouds of the upper ranks, “ repeating their genealogies 
and the exploits of their ancestors, explaining their religious system, and assisting 
at festivals, on which occasions they play on two sorts of stringed instruments, 
named tingri and jantur. For their services they receive presents. The birth or 
death either of a cat or dog in their family defiles them : and from this unclean¬ 
ness they cannot be free till they have shaved off their moustache, purchased new 
household vessels, and regaled their caste with a plentiful allowance of arrack, 
These have assumed the name of Raj Pardhans, to distinguish them from a sub¬ 
division of the same class, which is degraded to the rank of a half-caste, con¬ 
sisting of those who, in the vicinity of Nagporc, speak Mahratlii, play on wind 
instruments of brass, and spin cotton thread, like the outcaste Hindus ” (a). 

Section VII. — The, Dhoh Gond Tribe. 

These are musical performers. Their name is derived from the dhol or 
drum which they beat. The Nagurchi or Chherkya Gonds are a division of 
the tribe, and are goatherds in the forests. 

Section, VIII.—The Ojhynl Gond Tribe. 

Wandering bards and fowlers. “ They sing from house to house the praises 
of their heroes, dancing with castanets in their hands, bells at their ankles, 
and long feathers of jungle birds in their turbans. They sell live quails; the 
skins of a species of Buceros, named Dhanckidya, which are used for making 
caps, and for hanging up in houses in order to secure wealth (dlian) and good 
luck; and the thigh hones of the same bird, which fastened around the waists 
of children, are deemed an infallible preservative against the assaults of devils, 
and other such calamities. Their wives tattoo the arms of Hindu women ” ( b ). 
A sub-division of the tribe is called Maud Ojhyal, who pretend to great 
sanctity, and refuse to eat with other Gonds. Their women throw their long 
cloth over the right shoulder, while other Gond women throw it over the left. 

Section IX. — The Thotyal , or Pandabary a Gond Tribe. 

Wandering minstrels. They sing in honour of then 1 gods, especially of Mata, 
goddess of small-pox. They aslo make baskets, and their wives practise medi¬ 
cine in the country districts. 

(ft) Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes o£ tlie Central Provinces, p. 6. 

{!>) Ibid. 
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Section X.—The Koilahhutal Gond Tribe. 

A wandering tribe. ‘ Their occupation consists in making a profit of vice.' 
Tlieir women dance (a). 

Section XI.—The Koikopal Gond Tribe. 

Cowherds. Kopal is the Goncli corruption of Gopal. The epithet loi. 

or Gondi, is prefixed, to distinguish them from other Ahirs in the Nngpore Pro¬ 
vince (b). 

Section XII.—The Bhima Gond Tribe. 

A tribe in the north-east of the Bhnndara district. 

Section XIII.—The Maria, or Mddya Gond Tribe. 

The Marias are the most numerous tribe in Bastar, where they are also 
called Jlioria. They are a very shy people, frequenting the densest jungles, 
“ avoiding all contact with strangers, and flying to the hills on the least alarm.’’ 
They are said to be stronger, more agile, but less civilized than the Mums, 
Bhatras, Parjas, and Pagaras. Those who pay tribute to the Rajah of Bastar, 
do so hi kind once a year. The officer of the Raj ah having beaten a drum outside 
a village, hides himself, and then the villagers bring out their tribute to the 
appointed spot, “ They are a timid, quiet, docile race ; and although addicted 
to drinking, are not quarrelsome. Among themselves they are most cheerful and 
light-hearted, always laughing and joking. Seldom does a Maria village resound 
with quarrels or wrangling among either sex; and in this respect they present 
a marked contrast to the inhabitants of more civilized tracts. In common with 
many other wild races they bear a singular character for truthfulness and 
honesty; and when once they get over the feeling of shyness, which is natural 
to them, they are exceedingly frank and communicative ” (c). The clothing of 
both men and women is veiy scanty. The men usually wear no head-dress, 
and keep their hair shaved except a top knot, and are fond of ornaments. 
Young men have broad collars round their necks, worked with red and white 
heads. Men have a girdle of cowries or small shells round their loins, and in 
it a knife is inserted. A hatchet is suspended from the shoulder, and sometimes a 
bow and arrows. The string of the bow consists of a slice of bamboo carefully 
cut from the outer surface. The bow is very powerful, and is often bent by 


* 


i, , 1 ' ’• 
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(a ) Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of Uie Central Provinces, p. T. 
(A) IMA. 

Co) Gazetteer of the Central Provinces, p. 35. 
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the application of the feet. An arrow discharged from a bow thus bent would, it 
is affirmed, almost pass through the body of a man or deer. The women are 
much disfigured by the tattooing of their face, arms, and thighs. They wear 
white beads set in large bunches round their necks, and also an iron ornament 
decorated with brass and iron rings; and are said by Mr. Ilislop to wear only 
bunches of twigs fastened to a string round their waists. The Marias are very 
observant, and are quick in imitating others. They have broad faces and flatfish 
noses ; and are of the same stature as a middle-sized Hindu (a). 

In the district of Chanda there are four tribes of Clouds, one of which is 
the Maria, inhabiting the wild hills and forests beyond the Wyngunga. The 
men are constantly seen with a battle-axe in their hands. In the north, the 
tribe changes its name to Kohitur. It is said to have a language distinct from 
Gondi. The tribe has twenty-four clans, as follows:— 


Clans of the Marla, or Kohitur Tribe of Chdncla. 


I, Clans worshipping seven minor deities. 


1. Duda. 

2. Hindeku. 

3. Mesruui. 

4. Rapanji. 


5. 'L'andu. 

6. Talaudi. 

7. Wtiro. 


II. Clans worshipping sir minor deities. 


1. Gcrem. 

2. Hichami. 

3. Katwo. 


4. Dosendi. 

5. Werdft. 
fi. Wuikn. 


III. Clans worshipping/^ minor deities. 


1. Dugal. 

2. ICoilar. 

3. Knrnra. 

4. Ivodami. 


5, M 3,n a, 
fi. Nugwati. 
7. Pa tin. 


IV. Clans worshipping four minor deities. 

1. Don.de. 3. Moliondo. 

2. Kendo. 4. Pugati (b). 

At the great yearly festival of the Marias at the beginning of the monsoon, 
they set up stones in a row to represent their gods, daub them with vermilion, 


(«) BMap’s Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, Appendix, p. xi. 
Cb) Gazetteer of the Central Provinces, pp, 137, 138. 
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niul pre-cut oflci'ings to tliem. During the marriage-ceremony the young people 
art brought into a boner specially made for them, where standing together 
water h poured upon their heads from above. A dagger is placed in the hiide- 
groom's hand, which he holds to the end of the ceremony, the garments of bride 
and bridegroom are lied together at the corner-,, a white mark m applied to 
the forehead of each, and water mixed with saffron and lime is carried round 
tlnnn three times, and then thrown away. 

Set tion XIV.—The Mat l Gonel Tribe 

These are really the same tribe as the Marias that intermarry with them, yet 
practically the two tribes arc distinct. The Marls are poorer and less civilized 
than the Marlas, and reside in the wildest regions, which are altogether unknown. 
They do not shave their heads like the Marias. In height they arc about four 
fed four inches, and arc muscular and well knit together. The dress of the 
women is even more scanty than that of the Marla women, and consists of a 
tiny strip of cloth tied round the loins, or sometimes of only a small patch. 
Their hair is gathered up hi a knot behind, and secured by a bamboo comb. 
Their skin is freely tattooed, which process is performed on girls at ten years 
ot ago. The Marls are truthful and honest, and so exceedingly timid that the 
whole population of a village will flee on the approach of a stranger, and will 
lie thrown into terror by the sight of a horse. They have no cattle of any 
kind ; and a hatchet and an iron hoe are their only agricultural implements. 
These singular people live in a remote and inhospitable tract o f country known 
as Madia n. or Abajmard. Their villages contain houses or huts made of grass, 
£ the walls being composed of a strong high grass neatly put together, and 
afterwards daubed with mud.' They cultivate the castor-oil plant, tobacco, 
and hosra. The Maris are a nomadic race, remaining in one spot only for a 
short time (a). Both the Maris and the Marias are said to have been once 
addicted to the offering of human sacrifices. They are grossly superstitions, 
and are firm believers in necromancy and sorcery. Every trouble and calamity 
is attributed to witchcraft. 

Section XV.—The Kolam Gond Tribe . 

The Kolams are rather ugly in appearance. The men wear ( silver or brass 
chains round their ears, and a narrow bangle at their wrists.’ The women tie 
up their hail’ in a knot behind with red thread. Their ears, necks, arms, and 

(tr) G-a/ettecr of tjie Central Provinces pp. 86. 87• 
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uncles are profusely decorated with liea vy ornaments, while their thighs and 
loccs behind are covered with tattoo marks. The bridegroom carries off his 
bride from the house of her parents by force. The Kola ms do not intermarry 
with the rest of the Gonds generally, although they are present at their 
marriages. They inhabit the Kandi Konda or Pindi hills, to the south ot the 
Wurdu, and the ‘ table-land stretching east and north of M&nikad, and thence 
south to Pantanpalli, running parallel to the western bank of the Pranhita’ (a). 

Section XVI.—The Khcitolwur GoncI Tribe. 

These have the same family names as the Raj Gonds. Their ambition is to 
hear the dignity of Rajpoots, and to be reckoned as Hindus. They wear the 
sacred thread in imitation of Hindus of high casle. Those in Chanda came ori¬ 
ginally from Raepore. They are found in the north-east of Chanda. 

Section XVII ,— The Jldwan Banal Gond Tribe. 

These, together with the Raj Gonds, inhabit the Mandla country. They are 
divided into the following clans :— 


Clan .s of the Buicon Band Gonds. 


1. 

Marobi. 

12. 

Marskola. 

23 

Am dan. 

0 

Markara. 

13. 

Sarofa. 

21, 

Teniem. 

3. 

Warkava. 

14. 

Padli. 

25. 

I) .ins am. 

4. 

Sri Am. 

15. 

Bliadya. 

26. 

Kindani. 

5. 

Tekam. 

16. 

Winka. 

27. 

Koichu. 

6. 

Dhoida. 

17. 

Pandu. 

28. 

Kalku. 

7. 

Karyain. 

18. 

Ivumbura. 

29. 

Temiraoln. 

8. 

"Warwiti. 

19. 

Danketi. 

30. 

Amega. 

9. 

Parlili. 

20. 

Armon. 

31. 

Melmun. 

10. 

Sarjtin. 

21. 

Korapa. 

32. 

Kuram. 

11. 

Oliicliain. 

22. 

Sima. 

33. 

Nakina. 


The following clans also, although differing in some respects from those 
given above, evidently belong to the same tribe:— 

3. Dkalya. 

4. Bark ay a. 

5. Bkena. 

The Gugyas are bards, and perform important duties at births, deaths, and 
marriages. The Agharia is a worker in iron. u He frequents the Baiga villages, 


1. Agharia or Muki. 

2, Gxtgya. 


6 . 

7. 


Bhirrtan. 
Grhasia (J). 


(a) Hislop’a Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, pp, 10,11. 
(i) Gazetteer of Central India, p. 273. 
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ami acts as blacksmith to the whole community, no light task where the iron ore 
has to be dug, from the hill, carried to the village forge, smelted, and then worked 
up to meet the wants of the people. The Agharias may be set down as the 
laziest and most drunken of all the G-onds ”(<*). The Ghasias of Jagdalpur 
obtain their livelihood by keeping horses, making and mending brass vessels, and 
by the cultivation of the soil. 

Section XVIII .— The Nail or Dhurwe Gond Tribe. 

A few of these Gonds inhabit the country situated in the southern part of 
the Chanda district. Their ancestors were soldiers under the Gond princes ; and 
consequently they prefer this kind of life to agriculture. They speak a peculiar 
dialect of Gondi. The Dhurwe Gonds are divided into seventeen clans, which 
are classified according to the number of deities they worship. This is the second 
tribe of Gonds in CMnda. 


Clans of the Naih or Dhurwe Tribe of Chanda. 
I.—Clans worshipping seven minor deities. 

1. Atram. i 3. Kotapa. 

2. Kurnuto. | 4. Winka. 

IJ.—Clans worshipping six minor deities. 

1. Karnaka. , 3. Kumrum. 

2. Kokaohar. 4, Maram. 


III.—Gians worshipping jive minor deities. 

1. Ada. | 3. Maldongte. 

2. Paigam. I 4. Kursenga. 


1. 

2 . 

3. 


IV.—Clans worshipping four minor deities. 


Kawachi. 

Kowa. 

Markani, 


4 Parckaki. 
5. l’ekam {&). 


Section XIX.—The Gditi Gond Tribe. 

The chief peculiarity of the Gfiiti Gonds, who call themselves also Koitar 
Gonds, is that their villages have a separate house for bachelors, and sometimes 
another for unmarried women. Their chief festival is after the in-gathering of 
the rice crop, when they perform certain, curious ceremonies in the thickest part 

(a) Gazetteer of tie Central India, p. 271. 

(V) Ibid, p, 13S. 
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of the junrde, where the -great gwl ’ is represented by, a pice enclosed in a piece 
of bamboo and hung up on a tree (a). 

Section XX.—The Moria Gond Tribe. 

These inhabit the cultivated tracts in the neighbourhood of dagdalpur, and 
from ‘ Xagtoka to tlie boundary of Jeypore, and from Sitapur to about thirty 
or fi^rty miles north of the Indravati.’ They have the character of being excel¬ 
lent cultivators. They wear little clothing, and do not usually cover the head. 
The Glorias keep pigs in great numbers, and will eat the flesh of all animals, 
except that of the cow. They are more civilized than the Marias, and form the 
chief portion of the agricultural population of the northern and central portion of 
Bastar. Those in Jeypore, Kharand, and Patna, are less civilized than these. 
They wear their hair tied in a knot behind, their arrows depending from it by the 
barb. The Moria villages commonly contain families of other tribes. The men 
of this tribe are robust and intelligent, and arc also honest and trustworthy. 
The ceremony preceding marriage among the Morias is curious. Two grains 
of rice are dropped into a vessel, and if they come together, the marriage is pro¬ 
ceeded with, not otherwise. They worship three deities, Bhu Deo, god of the 
earth, Dongar Deo, god of the hills, and Bhimfen, or Bhima, the peculiar deity 
of the people of Bastar ( b). 

Section XXI.—The Manes Gnrtcl Tribe . 

A tribe in Bern*. 

Section XXII .— The Goicdri Gond Tribe. 

A tribe in Berar. 

Section XXIII.—The Thotli Gond Tribe. 

A tribe in Berar. 

Section XXIV.—The Kohalin Gond Tribe. 

A tribe in Berar. 

Section XXV.—The Jdduioan Gond Tribe. 

A tribe, in Berar. 

O) Hislop’a Aboriginal Tribes of tlie Central Provinces, pp. 21,22. 

(2>) Selections from tbe Becoids of tbe Government of India, No, SO. Rspoit on Postal- end Khatoxule, ;i s. 
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Section XXVI.—The And Gone! Trih. 

Cullivalors in Berar. They eat flesh, and bury their dead (a). 


Section XXVIT.—The Buthddi Guild Tribe. 
A tribe in Berar. 


Section XXVIJI.—The Tahir Gonil TGbe. 

A tribe in Berar (h). 

Tile Gonds of the Wyngunga perform al] kinds of field work, such as. tilling 
the soil, cutting down forest trees, making fences and clams, and so forth. They 
make good farmers and cultivators. 

Section XXIX.—The llalba or Ilcihm Good Tribe. 

These are scattered about the level and cultivated tracts of the State of 
Bastar, and though numerous in the north, are scarcely seen much below the Indravati. 
They atfect the strictness of Hindus, for they neither eat the flesh of cows nor of 
swine, and wear the sacred cord. “ They tire said to gain their living chiefly by 
distilling spirits, and worship a pantheon of glorified distillers, at the. head of 
whom is Bahadur Kalul. In the Raepore 1 fistrict, where they hold thirty-seven 
flourishing villages, they have settled down as steady cultivators, and unlike other 
aboriginal tribes, are quite able to hold their own in the open country. Their 
religious observances are very simple. All that is necessary for a good llalba is, 
that be should sacrifice once in his life throe goats and a pig, one to each of the 
national deities called ISTarayau Gosain, Burha Deo, Sati, and Ratna. Of these, the 
two former are male, and five two latter are female deities ; and it is to Narayan 
Gosain that the pig is sacrificed ”(c). Both Halwas and Ihidiyas have abandoned the 
Gond language. The former bury their dead, and worship their ancestors. The 
chief of Palasgaon, in the Bhandara district., is of this tribe. The Halims of Raepore 
lire a colony from Bastar, and are settled chiefly in the south-west of Droog. 

The Halbas are divided into numerous clans, some of which are as follows :— 


llalba Clam. 


J. Bon. 

2. Kotwar. 
8. Km at. 
4. Chiiida. 


5. Koliara, 

G, Iihaudai.i. 

7. Xmiaria. 

8. Cliarun. 


(a) Gazetteer of Berar, by A. C. Lyall, Esq, p 18S 
(J) BW. 

( a ) Gazetteer of tbe Central Provinces, pp. 12), 122, Introduction 
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These clans interna any. Members of the same clan are regarded as belonging 
to the mme tamil)’, and do not intermarry (a). 

Section XXX.—The Koi Gond Tribe. 

The Kois are found in some parts of Bastar. They form a considerable 
portion of the population of Jigargunda on tbe Ghintalnar estate. Tby are numer¬ 
ous also in Kotapalli, a sub-division of Bastar, and in Lingagiri. Almost the whole 
population of Potikall, in Bastar, is of this tribe. There are colonies of the Kois 
in Lunkam, in the same district. 

The Kois are called Koi wars in the Upper Godavery District; hut they call 
themselves Koi tors; and by the Telinga population the)' are termed Koidlioras. 
They are aboriginal inhabitants of tbe district. In those parts of the country 
where they come in contact with die Telinga population, they have adopted many 
of their manners and customs 

Section XXXI.— The Nail tide Goml Tribe. 

Tbe Naikudes of all the Gond tribes have most conformed to Hinduism. 
They dress like Hindus, and will not cat beef; but will cat, however, the flesh of 
most other animals usually eaten by the Gond. Tiny are found in the jungles 
to the north and south of Unin Gunga, especially between Digaras and Uinarkhed; 
about Aparawa Uet, as far as Ninned, whence, ‘intermingled with Hindus, they art* 
scattered westward nearly to Bidar ’(/>), Brahmans assist at their marriages. 
Widows are not permitted to marry again. Both customs of burning and bury¬ 
ing' the dead are practised. The worship of ancestors is common among them. 
The poor are given to thieving, and are fond of strong drink. 

Section XXXII.—The Bhatra Gond Tribe. 

The Bhatras are cultivators in the tract of country eastward of Bastar. Al¬ 
though an aboriginal tribe they wear the sacred cord like higher caste Hindus: but 
unlike them, will eat nearly all kinds of meat, except the flesh of the cow. 

Section XXXIIf .— The Agarmuvde Gond Tribe. 

A small tribe in Berar. 

Section XXXIV.—The Badiya Gond Tribe. 

The Badiyas appear to be Gonds, yet they conform, to some extent, to Hindu 
usages, and speak the language of Hindus. They inhabit Chindwara, between 

(<r) Report on the Land Revenue Settlement of Raepore, Try Mr, Hewitt, B. 0. S., p. 36. 

{h) Ilisloph Aboriginal Tritmaof the Central Provinces, p. 24, 
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Phindwara town and the Mahadeva hills. Like Hindus, they Imry 1 heir dead, 
■'(-altering the ashes into the nearest river. 

Section XXXV.—The Bhar'nt Go ml Tribe. 

This triho has been discovered by Mr. C. Scanlau in the Satpura Hills, wlin 
has no hesitation in placing it among the Good family. It is somewhat suspicious, 
however, that they neither eat nor drink nor intermarry with other Gond tribes. 
They refrain from eating the flesh of the cow and wild buffalo, but feast readily 
on deer, pigs, and other wild animals. The Blumas usually burn their dead, yet 
bury such persons as have been killed by wild beasts, while tliey^ entirely abandon 
those killed by the tiger, and will not so much as touch their bodies. Their chief 
object of adoration is the Saj tree. The Bharia swears by the leaf of this tree, 
which is broken and placed on his head. The tribe is divided into eighteen clans, 
as follows:— 


Bharia Claw*. 


i. Thiikaria, 

7. Bngotia. 

10. Knnriia. 

2. Clialtlua. 

8. Ilothia. 

14. Bijilia. 

h. Angaria. 

9. Gangia. 

If). Bagdaria Efliamarea. 

4. dim’d ia. 

10. Park. 

| l(i. Gaulia. 

f>, Dariolin. 

11. Melienia. 

17. Bagdia. 

fi. Natalia. 

12. Pact ali.a. 

18. Amoria (a). 


II.—THE KHOND TRIBES. 

The hulk of the population of Kharonde or Kalahandi, in Sambalpur, 
consists of Khonds, who are too fickle and restless to remain in one spot more 
than a short time. They bear a high character for veracity and fidelity. 
“ Their word, it is said, may be wholly relied on ; and they will never desert those 
to whom they have promised to adhere, or betray those they have engaged to 
protect” (b). The .K haronde Khonds belong to two tribes, Kochriah and Paharia 
or Dong’riti. The former are the more civilized. The two tribes do not inter¬ 
marry, Khonds are found more or less in all the sub-divisions of the Sambalpur 
territory. 

These Khonds arc connected with the great family of the same name 
occupying the hill country of Orissa. The territory inhabited by them is about 
two hundred miles in length, and one hundred and seventy in breadth, and is 

(a) The Indian Antiquary, Vql, I, p, 159. Notes on the Bharias, By Mr. 0. Samian, Assistant Surveyor. 

(fi) Sir R. Jenkins’ Report on Nagporo, p, 31. 
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unequally divided by the Makanadi. They arc found ou tke borders of tke Chilka 
Lake, on tke east, in tke district of Has tar, and as far west as Berar. 

Tke word Ivkond means mountaineer. Tke Kkonds who dwell on tke kills 
are called Maliali Koinga ; and those of tke plains Sassi Koinga ; while those 
found to tke south of tke Makanadi are styled simply Koinga or Kwinga. Lieute¬ 
nant Hill remarks, that, in their own language, they term themselves Knee. A 
single Ivkond is called Kwinga. By TJriyas they are termed Kkonds ; and by tke 
Telingas, Kodulu, and often Kodiiwaiiulu, or kill people ” (a). 

Tke Kkond tribes are divided kito three principal branches :— 

1. Tke Bettiak Kkonds—servile or subjugated tribes scattered about tke 
plains below the Ghats, in dense forests, and in small hamlets. 

2. Tke Bemiiak Kkonds—a free people retaining their lands, for which they 
pay rent to landowners, and which are situated in tke woody skirts of tke kills. 

3. Tke wholly or virtually independent Kkonds, occupying tke central table 
land of tke Ghats, at ail elevation of about two thousand feet above tke plains. 

The members of tke same tribes do not intermarry, but members of different 
tribes do. Boys of ten or twelve years of age are married to girls of fifteen or six¬ 
teen. Tke bridegroom’s father purchases tke bride with a certain number of 
cattle. Tke marriage rite is very simple. “ Tke father of the bridegroom with 
his family and friends bears a quantity of rice and liquor in procession to tke 
house of tke parents of the girl, tlie priest dashes tke bowl, and pours out a 
libation to the gods. Immediately tke parents of tke parties join hands, and 
declare that the contract is completed. An entertainment, to which both families 
contribute equally, is then prepared, of which all present partake. To the feast 
succeed dancing and song. When the night is far spent, tke principals in the 
scene are raised by an uncle of each upon his shoulders, and borne through tke 
dance. Tke burdens are suddenly exchanged, and the uncle of tke youth dis¬ 
appears with tke bride. Tke assembly divides into two parties. Tke friends of 
tke bride endeavour to arrest those of tke bridegroom to cover her flight; and men, 
women, and children, mingle in mock conflict, which is often carried to great 
lengths. Thus tke semblance of forcible abduction attends tke withdrawal of tke 
bride among tke Orissan Kkonds, as it did among* many nations of ancient Europe, 
and now does among tke tribes of tke Caucasus ” (b). 

Tke social organization among the Kkonds is strictly patriarchal. All the 
sons, together with their wives and families, are in subordination to tke father, and 

(a) Calcutta Review, Vol. V, p. 2S. 
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obey his authority. They possess no property of their own; and all that they 
may acquire by labour or in any other way. belongs to the father. Their com¬ 
mon mother prepares the food for all. A village consists of a number of families 
under the lieatlhhip of an hereditary patriarch. A cluster of villages will have 
another head. Several clusters form a tribe, which is under the ffuidauco of a 
petty chief. And all the tribes in a given tract are grouped together, and are 
governed by a superior chief, who is styled Khonro or I! is aye. 

Concerning the physical characteristics of the Khonds, Captain Macpherson 
says, that they are “ distinguished by bodily strength and symmetry. Their 
height is about the a\ erage standard of Hindus in the Peninsula. The muscles 
ot the limbs and body are clean and boldly developed. The skin is clear and 
glossy, its colour ranging from a light bamboo to a deep copper shade. The 
forehead is full and expanded. The cheek bones are high and rather prominent. 
The nose is seldom, though occasionally, arched, and is generally broad at the 
point. The lips are full, but not thick. The mouth is rather large. The whole 
phj biognomy is generally indicative of intelligence and determination blended with 
good humour. In then personal demeanour they exhibit the easy bearing of men 
who are unconscious of inferiority, and rarely employ expressions of mere 
courtesy. In salutation they raise the hand perpendicularly above the head. In 
meeting on the road, the younger says, £ I am on my way,; and the elder replies, 

‘ go on 7 ” (a). The Khonds are possessed of great determination and courage. 
They respect the rights of one another, but, until taught by severe measures, paid 
no heed to,the rights of other races. Hospitable to strangers, sensitive, and high- 
spirited, they display a mixture of kinducss and vindictiveness, often found among 
an independent and semi-barbarous people. A Khoncl village consists of a group 
of houses boarded and thatched, constructed oil a uniform pattern, and situated on 
a well selected site— a knoll, a clump of trees, by a stream, or on the fringe of a 
forest. They have their own rude arts, and manufacture their cloths, ploughs, 
bows, arrows, and personal ornaments, for which they exhibit great fondness. 

The Khonds worship the earth goddess, the 1 god of limits,' the sun and moon, 
the ‘ god of anus,’ the ‘ god of hunting,’ the £ g'od of birth/ the £ god of small¬ 
pox/ the ‘ god of the hills/ the £ god of the forest/ the ‘god of showers/ 
the £ god of fountains,’ the 1 god of rivers/ the 1 god of tanks/ the village god, 
and a multitude of inferior and local deities. But they have no images and no 
temples. 


{a} Calcutta RcwWFj VoJ, V, pp. 41, 42. 
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The principal divinity is the earth goddess, to whom formerly human .sacrifices 
or Meriahs, were offered, in order that being propitiated she might cause the soil 
to become fertile. These sacrifices were of a two-fold character, that is, were 
either public or private. As this subject, however, has been so frequently and fully 
written upon, it is unnecessary to dilate upon it here (a). The thanks of the 
civilized world are due to General Campbell, and to the noble men associated with 
him. who by their wisdom, firmness, patience, and unceasing kindness, induced 
these wild races to abandon the horrid and inhuman rite. 


(«) The "Wild Tribes of Kliondistan. by Major-General Campbell, 0. B. 
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A tribe in Berar. 


1. Nahil. 
2. Dhanwar. 


The DhanwArs have many branches, and display many of the characteris¬ 
tics of Ivan wars. 


3. Got<i. 


An aboriginal tribe of the Upper Godavery District. They are a wild people, 
little affected by the civilizing influences in their neighbourhood, and are said to 
he ‘ timid, inoffensive, and tolerably truthful.’ “ Their restless habits, however, do 
not admit of their settling down as good agriculturists, and, generally speaking, 
they move from one spot to another once in every three or four years hut on the 
banks of the Sabari, and in the neighbourhood of Sironcha and Dumagudem, there 
are numbers of them who have settled down, and have accumulated some wealth 
in flocks, in herds, and in money ” (a). Like most aboriginal tribes the Gotes are 
fond of strong drink. 


4. Lctjar. 

These are found on the fringes of the Satpura hills. They are chiefly hewers 
of wood. 


(a) Gazetteer of the Central Provinces, pp, BOO, SOI, 
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5. Nehdl. 

Menial servants to tlie Goads of Berar. In Khandcsh they were formerly a 
v cry wild people, living as savages. In the ICliandesli records they are regarded 
as belonging to the Bheel tribes. Nehal families are settled among the jungles 
and hills of Hoshungabad. 

6. Rajjar. 

An aboriginal tribe cultivating patches of ground in the jungles and on the 
hills of Hoshungabad. 

7. Hatkar. 

The Hatkars of Berar profess to be Bargi Dhangars, and therefore to he con¬ 
nected with the Dhangars, But they are a tribe distinct in themselves. “ The 
general idea,” says Captain FitzGerald, Assistant Commissioner of Berar, “ is, 
that originally there were twelve tribes of Bargi Dhhngars who came down from 
Hindustan, and that from them the country about Ilingoli was called Bar Hatti, 
which the Hatkars say is a corruption of the words B&rah Hatkar, or country of 
twelve Hatkars ” (a). The Hatkars are divided into three clans, as follows :— 

The Hatkar Gians. 

1. Poll. 2. Gurdi. 3. Muski. 

These three clans are found in Berar, Ilingoli, and the neighbourhood. The 
Hatkars are described as an ‘ obstinate and quarrelsome ’ people. They bury the 
male dead, if they have not died of a wound received in the chase or battle. The 
body is placed in the grave sitting cross-legged, with a small piece of gold placed in 
its mouth. The bodies of those Hatkars who die from wounds received in battle 
or in the chase, are burnt, their feet being placed towards the east. The Hatkars 
eat all kinds of meat, except that of cows and pigs. The hair of their head is 
never cut. These people are said to be Jane, able-bodied men, having a* most 
wonderful resemblance to one another’, which may be accounted for by the con¬ 
stant and exclusive intermarriage of their three great families. They are most 
independent in bearing, pretentious in character, and are the stuff of which good 
soldiery is made. They inhabit, speaking generally, the lulls on the northern 
bank of the Paingunga. Their villages are placed like a line of outposts along 
our frontier with the Hyderabad Territory ” (b). 

(а) Gazetteer Berar, by Mr. A. C. lyall, p. 201. 

(б) Met, 202. 
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8. Kanr. 

Tlie Earns are usually regarded as aborigines, although claiming to have been 
originally connected with the Tuar tribe of Rajpoots in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. ‘ ! Their claim," says Mr. Hewitt, “ has certainly been recognized in one 
instance, as the first Eaur chief of Xurra received liis estate as a dowry with the 
daughter of the Rajpoot chief of Khurriar ” (a). Nevertheless, their customs are 
not like those of Rajpoots, hut like the aboriginal tribes of jungles. They wor¬ 
ship Doolar Deo and Boorha Deo, Gond deities, and, as a class, avoid intercourse 
with Brahmans. Them marriage ceremonies are performed in the presence of the 
elders of a village ; and they bury their dead. The Kaurs are good and indus¬ 
trious cultivators. 

9. lay am. 

A destitute tribe eating everything procurable, even snakes and other rep¬ 
tiles. They subsist chiefly on the produce of their fields, and on the chase, They 
inhabit the country south of Jagdalpur, from Sitapur to Sunkam. The Tagaras 
are probably an offshoot from the Gonds. 

10. Pa/jA. 

A tribe occupying the same country as the Tagaras, and exhibiting the same 
characteristics. They too, in all likelihood, are related to the (bonds. 

11 . Sundi. 

These are found in most parts of Bastar. They are dealers in spirits, and 
are distillers from the Eastern Ghats. They are also settled in Sambalpur, 

12. Arakh, 

A tribe in Bern*. 

13. Jhuria. 

•A somewhat numerous tribe of cultivators and hunters. They are seen, for 
the most part, about Narahipur and Pratappur, and in the direction of Ranker in 
Bastar, In manners, customs and appearance, they resemble the Murias. The 
Jhurias are probably of Gond descent. 

14. Kanjar. 

A small community living in hamlets in the jungles between Nagpore and 
the Wurda. They make coarse canvas and ropes, rear donkeys, carry grrin, 

( a ) Report of tflia ^Settlement of Raepore, by Mi-, Hewitt, B.C.S., p. 35. 
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repair hand-mills, ami generally have no fixed calling or pursuit. Formerly, they 
were incorrigible cattle stealers and highway robbers (a). 

15 . JJandnnvd. 

A wild and savage tribe in the remote tracts of Chattisgark, some of them, 
of both sexes, it is rumoured, wandering about in a state of nature, and living 
mostly in trees. The word bandaruut is derived from bandar , a monkey, and in¬ 
dicates, it is said, the monkey habits of these strange people. They are represented 
as cannibals by Sir R. Jenkins, in Ms report on the Nagpore territories, as armed 
with bows and arrows, and as being ignorant of the comforts of hut or house, 
satisfied with the shelter which the jungle affords ( b). 

16. Morar. 

The Moral's are found in Bastar. 

17. Nath, 

"Wandering jugglers and rope-dancers. 

18 . Pcmga. 

A tribe inhabiting the Salehtekree Hills. 

19 . Gandla. 

A tribe inhabiting the Salehtekree Hills. 

20. Koli. 

These are scattered about the Nimar and Berar districts. Some are weavers 
and village police in Hoskungabad. A few are found elsewhere. Tn Berar the Kolis 
are said to be divided into two tribes, which have been reclaimed from a wild life 
at different periods. They are agriculturists in that province. 

21 . Kamar. 

The Kamars are found in the remote jungles of Raepore, where they lead a 
wild life, subsisting on game, and on the products of the forest. They have a 
great aversion to agriculture. 

22. Khander, 

An outcast tribe in Chattisgark. 

(a) Sir R. Jenkins’ Report on Nagpore, p. 42, 

(J>) Ibid, p. 31. 
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23. Gasshih. 


An outcast tribe in Chattisgarh. They are found in all the sub-divisions 
of Sainbalpur. 

24. Kondru. 

Basket-makers working in bamboo, in various parts of Sainbalpur, especially 
in the Bargarh Tahsil. 

25. Kumrnar. 

Basket-makers and fowlers in Kliaronde. 


26. JRaijar. 

A low caste people in Baitool. 

27. Uolia. 

A low caste people in Bhandara. 

t 28. Kaikari. 

Notorious, skilful, and determined thieves in Wardha, Berar, and elsewliero. 
Tliey make mats, repair hand-mills, let, out donkeys, and hi general pursue mis¬ 
cellaneous kinds of occupation. Their women are famed as fortune-tellers. 

29. The liamosi Tribe. 

A predatory tribe in Berar. 

30. The Kidatni. 

“A peculiar sect of females, walkers on stilts, wrestlers and sword-cutters. 
They generally live with had characters. Their numbers are recruited by the pur¬ 
chase, or theft, of illegitimate children ”(«). , 

31. Godrd. 

Labourers hi Purara, of the Bhandira district, and in other places. 

32. Dher. 

Labourers in Nagpore, Bliand&ra, Sainbalpur, and other districts. They 
are a large tribe in these provinces, numbering upwards of half a million of 
persons. In Nagpore they are weavers and cotton-spinners, and together with the 
Koshtis, are the most important non-agricultural class in the country. The Bherg 
are found in Nimar and Berar, The Dhers are the most numerous class of people 

(a) Settlement Eeport of the Wyngunga, by Mr, A. J« Lawrence, p. 76, 


i 
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ill Bhandara or the Wvngunga, where they perform many forms of menial service, 
and occupy a corner of every town and village. They are the day-labonrers of the 
country. See an account of this tribe in Part III—The Tribes and Castes of the 
Bombay Presidency, Chapter VII. 

Respecting the origin of the Dhers in the Central Provinces, the compiler 
of the Census Report of 1872, makes the following observation :—“ Tlieir present, 
position and distribution over the province would suggest the idea of their having 
immigrated in great numbers from Western India at some remote period, and hav¬ 
ing been of consideration in olden days; but newer settlers found them more 
intimate in their relations with the people of the country than seemed good to the 
stricter rules of caste ; and the new settlers being the more powerful, and carrying 
with them the prestige of more recent connexion with their homes in the west, 
looked down on the Dhers, and reduced them gradually to the state in which we 
■find them”(a). I fear this observation, though interesting and somewhat ingen¬ 
ious, would not he borne out by facts. The Dhers in the west are as low in social 
position as those of Nag-pore. Moreover, there is not, so far as I am aware, any safe 
record of the Dhers of former times in these provinces being of higher rank or of 
greater account than those of the present day. 

38. Mhdr. 

These are very numerous in Berar, CMnda, Hosliungabad, and other parts of 
the country. Their occupation is, in the main, two-fold. They are cotton-spin¬ 
ners and weavers of coarse cloth ; and are also village watchmen. Some suppose 
the Mhftrs and Dhers to be the same tribe. There are a few in Sambalpur. 

34. T)om. 

A very low caste, whose occupation and duties are similar to those of the 
Dhers. They seem to he identical with the Doms of Northern India. They are 
numerous in Kharonde. 

85. Khatik. 

An outcast race in Nagpore, CMnda, Berar, Juhhulpore, Saugor, and else¬ 
where, similar to the Khatiks of Northern India. 

86. Bahelia. 

These rear pigs, manufacture castor oil, collect lac, and pursue various other 
occupations. 


(a) Report of the Census of tie Central PrOTinces for 1S72, p, 37, 
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37. Mddgi. 

A low tribe in Chanda and Berar. 

38. Bhawfi or KkdLrob. 

Scavengers in Chanda. They are called Tvhakrob in Berar. 

39. Melttar. 

Sweepers. A useful class scattered about all the districts. 

40. Many. 

A low tribe in bfagpore, Nimar, Berar, Hoskungabad, and other districts. 
They make brooms, sell grass and wood, and pursue various occupations of a 
similar nature. They are also employed as musicians and singers at the great 
festivals of other tribes. 

41. Sunkariwar. 

An outcast race in the Upper Godavery District. 

42. Bhumtia. 

These manufacture ropes, mats; baskets, and the like. They reside in the 
Wyngunga, about Nagpore, and in many other places. 

4 3. Mannejmwdr. 

An outcast race of the Upper Godavery District. 

44. Nelkaniwdr. 

A low tribe of weavers of coarse cotton cloth in the Upper Godavery District. 


45. 

Muge. 

Fishermen and quail-catchers. 


46. 

Ddsri. 

In Berar. 


47. 

Anri. 

A few families in Berar. 



48. Oja or Ojha. 

Singers and beggars in Chanda, Baepore, Iloshungabad, and elsewhere. 
They are said to be the Bbats, or genealogists, of the Kurltft tribe. 
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49. Kent 

A considerable tribe of more than forty thousand individuals, scattered over 
the Sambalpur province, of whom more than one-half are in the Bargarh and Sam¬ 
balpur tahsils, and ten thousand more are in the Sonpur State. 

50. Patra. 

An insignificant community of only ninety persons in some parts of Sambal¬ 
pur. 

51. Dhanul'h. 

A low caste, settled chiefly in Narsingporc and Maipore. They probably 
correspond to the Dhanukhs of Northern India. 

52. Majhia. 

About two thousand Majhias are settled in Sambalpur, of whom more than 
half are in the tahsil of that name. 

53. Teor. 

The Teors number less than a thousand persons. They are settled ip Sambal¬ 
pur, especially in the Bargarli and Sambalpur tahsils. 

54. Zarra. 

These are also in Sambalpur, and are about twice as numerous as the forego¬ 
ing. Nearly one-half of them are in the Bamra State., 



CHAPTER TIL 


Section I.— The Sect of the Man Bhau Devotees. 

Section II.—The Mahomed an Tribes. 

1.—PINJAEA. 2 —KANCHAR. 3,—BOHRA. 4.—SHEIKH 6—SA1YID. G.-MOGHAL. 7-PATHVN. 
S.—LABANI. 9.-SIDHI. 10—THE ARABS. II—THE ROHILAS 12.-MALWI. 13 -BAXOOCHI 
14 . —ATHENA. In — BHARAELI, 1G—PAKHAIJ. 17.—KACHI. IS.—KASAI. 19— HANGAR 20.-- 
I/AKARI. 21— BHEEL. 22.—PINDARI. 

Section JJI.—Tiie Parsees. 


Section 1.— THE SECT OF THE MAH BHAU DEVOTEES, 

This is a numerous fraternity, of rigid morals, and clothed in black garments. 
The gloominess of their dress gives them a singular, not to say extraordi¬ 
nary, appearance in a land of excessive light, in which all classes of native society 
are accustomed to array themselves in robes of whiteness, or of divers bright 
and gorgeous colours. Even ascetics, of whom there are numberless sects, 
commonly assume a yellowish dress, which is both striking and picturesque. The 
Man Bhaus, however, men and women—for although unmarried, the two sexes 
are admitted into this community—wear garments of a sombre blackness. 

The sect is not confined to any one caste, but admits persons of all Hindu 
castes, especially Sudras; hut Brahmans, even Mahomedans, on changing their 
religion, are occasionally received likewise. Children also, girls as well as boys, 
are frequently set apart in early life, by a kind of consecration, to this religious 
order, are handed over to the monks, and are brought up in their maths, or 
monasteries. The morality of tins people is professedly of a high character. 
They wander about subsisting on charity, are very abstemious, refrain from eating 
flesh and fish, and from drinking spirits, are virtuous and pure, abstain from 
marriage, and are gentle and inoffensive. The women have their separate apart¬ 
ments, distinct from the men, yet in the same building. Should any impropriety 
arise between the sexes, as sometimes happens, the guilty parties are removed, and 
compelled to reside by themselves in villages with other Hindus ; and while not 
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altogether excommunicated, are for (he ful are regarded as secular members, and 
,,!■(> no longer designated by the term Man Bhau, hut bear the name of Gharbur 
and Grist, the former word meaning ‘ confusion,’ and representing the disorder 
diev have brought into the society ; the latter designating the fact that they have 
abandoned a life of celibacy, and have entered into family relations. Such persons 
are permitted to accumulate property in money and lands. Although no longer 
nearing the blade dress, they continue to observe the peculiar customs of the sect. 
Indeed, all who belong to it constitute a family, and speak of one another as 
brothers and sisters. 

The Man Bliaus are exclusively devoted to the worship of Krishna ; pay no 
reverence whatever to any other Hindu deity; and abhor tutelary gods and painted 
stones. Their sacred book is the Bhngawad Gita; and they reject all other sacred 
(looks. It is remarkable, that the most licentious deity of the Hindus, whose 
worship is almost everywhere associated with gross sensuality, should be tbe 
object of veneration by a people of strictly moral principles. There are two forms 
of Krishnaism however,—one sensuous, the other meditative. The sensuous 
diey choose to ignore; and to the latter direct all their attention. Those portions 
of the Bhagawad in which the divine goodness, benevolence, and purity are pour- 
trayed, they delight to ponder. The mantra , or sacred words, which arc 
secretly communicated to those who wish to be initiated into this religion, are 
taken from the Gita. No one under the age of fifteen or sixteen years, though 
it may be living within the walls of the monastery and wearing the black dress, 
is admitted to its full communion, or is considered discreet enough to have the 
mantra whispered into his ear. At death the body of a Man Bh.au is buried, 
lying on his left side with the face to the east, and the head to the north. 
Unlike other Hindus, these people do not regard a dead body as impure, or as 
imparting any ceremonial uncleanness to those who touch it; nor do they perform 
the NTtlddh, that is, they do not present offerings to, and worship, their ancestors. 

Some of the customs of this sect are very curious. They are careful not 
to take animal or insect life; and even the water drunk is first strained through 
a cloth, and whatever remains upon it is delicately removed lest a minute insect 
should be injured in the operation. In asking alms a Mhn Bhau will take nothing 
himself except from the hand of the giver, will pluck no fruit, no ear of corn, 
and no vegetable, and will .not put his hand into a basket for a handful of grain, 
or remove anything that is there. 

These singular people are scattered over a considerable extent of country, 
chiefly to the east of the Berars, in the direction of the Saidrai Hills, on the banks 
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of i lie Judina, and to the north of Malwa. A small number have been traced 
" v vn in the Punjab. They acknowledge two spiritual heads. Kavisvrarbu and 
Ppadliya, the former designating i -c\ en clans, the latter eight, a-, follows— 

Kovisvarba Clam, 




Darjapuikar. 

Balapuikai. 

Tdunashi. 

AmbiLii. 

Kimmn aikar. 

Kapataikar. 

Panjabi. 


Upndliya. Ohm* 

Pa tuiLar. 
IJlimasLuL'ii 
tV ,ii\ ailolibat 
Silken) Lai. 
Bukur. 
Bbojuiii, 
SeotaiLai. 
Akulnankai 


h, 


The seci has two principal math',, or luona^ferie-s. at Poodhpore. about tvcut\ - 
five miles east of Elichpore in Perar; and six subordinate ones, called Rasy- 
uaunkar, Balapurkar, Dargapurkar, Birkar, Talikar. and Paucli Rahut. This 
town, therefore, is regarded a-, sacred by the fraternity. They have also not a 
few monasteries in other places. Each has its Mahant or religious superior, who 
is held in great, and almost divine, reverence, and exercises immense author¬ 
ity over the community of which he is the head. At his death his successor is 
elected lay the monks of the monastery (a). 

A little additional information respecting this sect is furnished by Mr. Lyall, 
in his Gazetteer of Perar. He says : u they are divided into two classes, the Ghar- 
burls, or lay members, and the BairAgls, who are both monks and nuns. Potli 
(dasses are received into the community by a (jura. who recites a mantra as he 
clips off a lock of their hair. The Gharbiirfo do not shave their hair any more 
than other Hindus ; but the Bairagis. monks and nuns, are clean shaven. The 
Bairagis generally wear clothes stained with lajal, or lampblack, a colour pro¬ 
hibited to the Gharbaris. 

“They arc to be found in a great many villages; and their laws and 
customs are peculiar. They are prohibited from drinking the water of, (and 
consequently are not supposed to live in,) a village in which there is a temple 
dedicated to any goddess. They are prohibited from drinking for three days of 
the water of the village where a man has been murdered or poisoned, or killed by 
falling clown a well. If a man dies a natural death, they may not drink till they 
have visited a graveyard. They will neither cut nor break down a tree, large or 


(«) Account of the Man Bhaus; or, Tho Black-clothed Mendicant Devotees by Captain A Mackintosh, 
Madras Journal of Literature, Vol. Ill, p 9. 
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small. They are believ ed to deal largely in charms and philters, especially if they 
want to get anything out of a person. 

‘‘They are naturally hated by the Brahmans, betwixt whom and themselves 
there is a long standing bitter feud. Their free thinking consists mainly in their 
hatred of the Bralimanical yoke. They observe the laws of caste so far that, 
although they will allow any Hindu to become a member of their lay commu¬ 
nity, they will not admit any MMr, or person of equal or inferior caste, among 
their devotees ” (a). 

Section II.—THE MAHOMEDAN TRIBES. 

1. The Pinjaras. 

Cotton dealers and cleaners in Bhandara. 

2. The Kanchavs. 

Manufacturers of glass ornaments. 

3. The Bohr as. 

A sect from Grnjerat, engaged in trade at Bnrhanpur, hi the district of 
Nimur, and in Berar, 

4. The Sheikhs. 

There are upwards of seventeen thousand Sheikhs in the Nagpore district, 
and in the province of that name there are thirty-four thousand ; and twenty- 
three in Jubbulpore, while in all the provinces of this Administration there 
are upwards of eighty thousand. 

5. The Sait/ads. 

These are much less numerous than the Sheikhs, and number about fifteen 
thousand five hundred individuals, who are scattered among all the districts. 

6. The Moghah. 

These are a little more than half the number of the Saiyads, and like them 
ax'e scattered in all directions. 

7. The Pathans. 

The Pathans form a considerable community of fifty-four thousand persons, 
more than one-half of whom are in the Nagpore and Jubhulpore Divisions. A few 
are found in all the sub-divisions of Sambalpur. 

(<0 Gazetteer of Berar, by Mr, A, C, Lyall, pp, 209, 210. 
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All the Blieeh 
Mahomedan faith. 


8. The Lahanis. 

In I War. 

9. The Sid his. 

A few families are found in Bern-. 

10. The Araba. 

A small community in Berar. 

11. The Roh i/as. 

A lew in Berar. 

12. The Malwix. 

A lew in Berar. 

12. The Baloochis. 

One or two families in Berar. 

14. The Meena.fi. 

About sixty or seventy families in Berar. 

15. The Bharaelis. 

About twenty-live families in Berar. 

16. The Pakhcdis. 

In Berar. 

17. The Kachis. 

In Berar. 

18. The Kamis. 

In Berar. 

19. The Kangars. 

In Berar. 

20. The Lakam. 

In Berar. 

21. The Bheels. 

: along - the skirts of the Satpura Hills have embraced the 
They do not intermarry, however, with purer Mahometans (a). 

(a) Oazefcleer o i Berar, l>y A, 0. Eyall, Estj., p. 183. 
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22. The Pinclaris . 

Descendant-, of Goods, Kurkus. Bheels, and others, the children of whose 
ancestors were carried off by Pindar is, and became Mnhomedans. Eventually 
they mostly returned (o their native villages in IToshungabad and other districts. 
They are an irreligious people, knowing little or nothing of the faith of Islam, 
and. at the same time, not practising the creed of their forefather-,. They 
cultivate lands in the jungles and on the hills. 

Section TIT—THE PA USEES 

These intelligent, enterprising, and most useful merchants and traders, to 
the number of seventy-four, have taken up their residence in some of the prin¬ 
cipal cities and towns of the Central Provinces, where they pursue their calling 
to the benefit of the people generally, as well as of themselves. 



PART HI. 

the tribes and castes 

Ol TUL 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 
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In presenting an account of the distribution of tribes and castes over a large 
tract of country like the Bombay Presidency, it is necessary to pay proper respect 
to tire distinctions of race pertaining to its several localities. Were tlie same 
classes of people found everywhere, the narrative would have a continuous char¬ 
acter, and would demand only a complete description of these classes, the same 
statement respecting them being applicable to their condition in all places. But 
when it is ascertained that, while a few prominent tribes are scattered over every 
district of the country, there are fundamental differences in many of them, so 
that certain provinces have certain tribes peculiar to them, it is impossible under 
such circumstances to give an analysis of the clans of one province under the 
supposition that it will he suitable to all the rest. It will be truer and more 
satisfactory to consider separately the various districts represented, so far as they 
manifest great distinctions in the races inhabiting them. This process will be much 
more laborious than the other, and will, at the same time, lack the pleasant 
feature in all disquisitions of this nature of homogeneity and uniformity. The 
great differences in these races, however, should be carefully exhibited, and no 
good can result by a forced attempt at uniting together tribes which the habits 
of many generations have kept asunder. I have, therefore, given a separate 
account of those provinces and districts of the Presidency which display marked 
distinctions in their tribes and castes ; and, in addition, have devoted three several 
chapters to the Bheels of Khandesh, to the Koli tribes, to two tribes of the Satpura 
Hills, and to many wandering and predatory tribes, which have promoted the 
literary interest, though not the reputation and honour, of this great division of 
India. 


x 



CHAPTER L 


THE CASTES OE BOMBAY AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD : 

(Including the Cities of Bombay, Poona, Sholapore, and other tracts not des¬ 
cribed elsewhere.) 

THE BRAHMAN TRIBES. 

T—THE MAHARASHTRA BRAHMANS, THEIR SUB-DIVISIONAL CASTES. II —TIIE GURJAR TRIBES 
III.—THE TAILANGA BRAHMANS. IV—THE KANOUJIYA BRAHMANS. V.—THE SARASWAT 
BRAHMANS. VI. — THE GAURS. VII. — THE NAGARS. VIII. -• THE SHENVI BRAHMANS. 
IX.— 1 TflE KONKANI BRAHMANS. X.—THE HUBU BRAHMANS. BRAHMAN MATHS, OR MONAS¬ 
TERIES ; SPIRITUAL AND SECULAR OFFICES AMONG THE BRAHMANS ; CUSTOMARY DUES 
CLAIMED BY BRAHMANS. IMPURE AND DOUBTFUL BRAHMANICAL CASTES. 

In the year 1826 the Governor of Bombay issued orders that the representa¬ 
tives of all the Hindoo castes in Poona and its neighbourhood should be assembled, 
in order to give information respecting the castes with which they were connected. 
Accordingly, large numbers of natives of every section of the community were 
gathered together, and were interrogated by European officials respecting the 
divisions, sub-divisions, and peculiar customs of their several tribes. No similar 
opportunity for learning the condition of Hindoo castes has ever occurred in any 
other part of India, though, considering the interest which, when the matter was 
explained to them, the native inhabitants of Poona took in the subject, it is 
strange that a similar experiment has not been tried by the Governors and 
Lieutenant-Governors hi the other Presidencies. The amount of information 
gained on this occasion was considerable, especially relating to Hindoo law regard¬ 
ing the castes and the customs prevalent among them. Yet in respect of the 
castes themselves it was meagre. I shall furnish an outline of the results thus 
obtained concerning the castes of Bombay, which are, doubtless, in much the same 
position now as they were fifty years ago; and shall supplement the knowledge 
thus acquired by that which I have derived from other sources, especially from the 
excellent and elaborate papers of Mr. W. E. Sinclair, B. 0. S., inserted in the 
Indian Antiquary ” in the year 1874, from the late Rev. Dr. Wilson’s “Indian 
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Casio, ’’ and from Mr. Hearn’s Statistical Report of the Colaba Agency. It win 
he seen, however, that other works have been consulted on this important subject. 
1 have, moreover, arranged the castes according to the classes to which they 
properly belong, so far as the information at my disposal would allow. 

THE BRAHMAN TRIBES. 

First.— THE MAHARASHTRA, OR MAHRATTA TRIBE OF BRAHMANS. 

Branches of the Mahvatta Brahmans :— 

These are, according to some authorities, divided into fourteen sub-tribe.', 
namely :— 

6. Maifcrayana. 11. Hannan. 

7. Charak. 12. Kirvant. 

8. Narmadi. 13. Savashe. 

9. Malwi. 14. Trigul (a). 

10. Deonike, 

This list was obtained from a Mahratta Brahman in Benares. 

The late Iiev. Dr. Wilson of Bombay, in his Essay on the Brahmanieal tribes, 
gives the following sub-divisions of the Mahratta Brahmans :— 


Dr. Wilson’s List of the Mahratta Brahmans (b). 


1 . 

Deshastha. 13. 

Savasha. 

25. 

Bardeslikar. 


2. 

Konkanasth a. 14. 

Kasta. 

26. 

Kndaldeshkar. 


3, 

KarhUda or Karhataka. 15. 

Kunda Golaka, 

27. 

Pednekar. 


4. 

Kanra. 16. 

Banda Golaka. 

28. 

Bhillayalekar. 


5. 

M&dhyandina. 17. 

Brabmana Jiii. 

29. 

Kushasthali, 


6, 

Padhya. 18. 

Sapiira. 

80. 

Khadape, 


7. 

Derarukha. 19. 

Khist). 

31. 

Khajule. 


8. 

Palasha. 20. 

Huseinf. 

32. 

Maitrfiyaniya. 


9. 

Iurvanta, 21. 

Kalanki. 

33. 

Jhade or Nagpore 

Brali- 

10 . 

Tirgula. 22. 

Shenayi. 


mans. 


11. 

Javala. 23. 

Narvankar. 

34. 

"Varftdi or Berar 

Brail- 

12. 

Abhira. 24. 

Iteloskar. 


mans. 



1. The Deshasth Brahmans properly belong to the tract of country lying- 
above the Sahya Ghauts ; but they are also found in many other parts of, India. 
They are said to be of darker complexion than the Konkanasth Brahmans, which 
is probably owing to intermarriages between themselves and the other three great 

(a.) See tlie Author's Hindu Tribes and Castes of India, Yol. I, p. SI. 

(i) Indian Caste. By the late Iter. Dr. Wilson. Yol, II, pp. 18—50. 


1. Karli ;ule. 

2. Konkanastli or ChitpawanJ 
:i, Deshasth. 

4. Yajurvedi. 

3. Ahhlr. 
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Hindu castes of lower rank than the Bralimanical, namely, Kskatriya, Vaisya, 
and Sudra, a custom allowed in the earlier ages of Brahmanism. Most of the 
Desbasth Brahmans pursue secular occupations, and make no pretence to the 
learning for which some other tribes are famous. 

The Beshasth Brahmans, says Mr. W. F. Sinclair, “inhabit the table-land 
above the Ghauts,—that is, the des, or open country. They are said to be divided 
into three branches;—1, Itigvedi, or Deskasth Proper ; 2, Yajurvedi; 3, Kar- 
liade. They are intelligent and industrious. The first and third branches are 
darker and smaller in stature than the Konkanasths” (a). 

2. The Konkanastk or Ckitpawun (pure-hearted) Brahmans inhabit Konkan, 
from the Vaitarani river in the north to the Subrahmanya river in the south, and 
from the sea to the Sahya Range. Tall and handsome, with a keen eye and 
large, expressive nose, of singularly fair complexion, learned, shrewd, intellectual, 
and liigh-spirited, they are, perhaps, the most distinguished of the entire Brah- 
manical race. Under the Mahratta rulers they displayed great administrative 
genius. They still are fond of secular employment, and are noted for the talent 
they exhibit. In their villages in Konkan many are farmers, and bear the appel¬ 
lation of IChot. These Brahmans are supposed to have originally come by sea 
to Konkan from North-Western India (b). 

The Konkanastk. or (Jkitpawan Brahmans are inhabitants of Konkan. “ Phy¬ 
sically and mentally,” says Mr. Sinclair, “they are very high in the scale of 
humanity ; often tall and well formed, light in colour, and sometimes grey-eyed. 
Their women are considered beautiful among natives, and some families are 
accused of making the marriage of then’ daughters a source of revenue. They 
are as a body remarkable for ability and industry in public affairs, and ever since 
the foundation of the Mahratta empire, have enjoyed a great share of the Govern¬ 
ment of the country. When the power of then’ caste-fellows, the Peskwas, 
became supreme, this share grew to be a monopoly ; and to this day they hold, per¬ 
haps, three-fifths of all now hereditary appointments under Government, for which 
educated natives are 1 eligible’” (c). The notorious Nana of Bitlioor was a Kon- 
kanasth Brahman. 

3. The Karkada Brahmans are so called from Ivarkad, a town to the south 
of Sattara, near the junction of the Krishna and Koyana rivers, from which place 

(a) The Indian Antiquary, February, 1871. Notes on Castes in the Dekhan, by Mr, W, F. Sinclair, Bom. C. S 
(i) See a fuller account of the Konkanastk Brahmans in the Author’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, Vol, I, 
lip. Si—89. Consult also Sir G, Campbell's Ethnology of India, on the same subject. 

(c) The Indian Antiquary, February, 187-1 Notes on Castes in the Bekhan, by Mr. W. F, Sinolair, 
Bom, 0. S. 
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they extend as far north as the Vedavati river. Formerly, it was a custom of the 
tribe to sacrifice annually a young Brahman to the Shakti deities, which horrid 
custom was observed as late as the commencement of the present century. But 
no instance has occurred since 1818, when the British took charge of the Pesh- 
wa’s territories. The Karhadas arc an intelligent people, of the same mental 
characteristics as the Konkanastlis. The celebrated Mahrathi poet, Moropant, 
was a Karhada. 

4. The Kanva Brahmans are chietly found in Kolapore and in other tracts 
of the Mahratta country, “ where they frequently go by the name of Pratham 
Shakhi, meaning the first (surviving) shfikha (or branch) of the white Yajur- 
veda. The Badavas (or cudgelists), who strive to preserve order at the Pandhar- 
pur temple, are of this caste ” (a). 

5. The Madhyandinas arc scattered over the land from Msik to Kolapur 
and the southern Mahratta country. They perform their devotions commonly at 
midday. The Gut'fi, or spiritual teacher, ‘of the Maharajah of Kolapur, and also 
the titular Pratinidhi of Sattara, are of this caste. 

(h The P&dhya Brahmans are few in number, and are said to live on the 
highlands above Konkan, as well as, to some extent, in the country below. They 
are reputed to have belonged originally to the KarhMas. The Padhyas have been 
family priests to tbe ignorant tribes on the Ghauts. Hence their name. 

7. The Devarukhas are inhabitants chiefly of the Katnagiri districts, espe¬ 
cially ldevarukha and Bajapur ; but some are also found in AliMgh and tile 
Northern Konkan. They seem to be poor, and consequently insignificant, and 
are much devoted to agriculture. 

8. The Palashas are regarded as an inferior race by Brahmans of high rank. 
They have sprung from the village of Palasha and its neighbourhood, and are 
numerous in Bombay, where they perform the duties of family priests, physicians, 


and astrologers. 

9. The Kirvanta Brahmans are found in Northern and Southern Konkan, and 
are prosperous cultivators. Moreover, some of them have a reputation for learning. 

10. The Tirgula Brahmans are regarded as renegades by those Brahmans 
who adhere stringently to the rules of their order. One great cause of offence 
has been that, as cultivators, they have been in the habit of destroying insects 
which injime their crops. They inhabit the banks of the Krishna at Indapore, 
SaJapore, and other places, and are especially^engagedjm the cultivation of the 


(a) Dr. Wilson’s Indian. Caste, Vol. II, p. 24. 
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piper-betel. The imputation of ignorance cast upon them may arise from the 
prejudice against them referred to above. 

11. The Javalas are said, perhaps groundlessly, to have been created Brah¬ 
mans by the Mahratta rulers ; and consequently other Brahmans will not eat or 
intermarry with them. They are numerous hi Konkan. 

12. The Abhira Brahmans are priests to Ahirs or Abhiras, who are herds¬ 
men. They are reputed to have come from Gujerat and liajputana to Khandesh, 
where they have settled. 

13. The Shvaslias are descendants of excommunicated Brahmans “ defiled 
by partaking of a funeral shrdddha given, by a Brahman who had been living 
with a Chambharin ” (a). They are a numerous body in the southern Mahratta 
country, where they are prosperous traders. 

11. The Kastas are not recognized as Brahmans by the Mahratta Brahmans, 
and are of low r cr rank than the Savashas. They are found at Poona and else¬ 
where, and are famous for their skill hi impromptu poetry. 

15. The Kimda Golakas are descendants of illegitimate Brahmans, yet 
maintain their order pure from contact with Brahmans of similar descent. They 
are engaged in secular pursuits as ‘money-changers,’ ‘shop-keepers,’ ‘astrologers, 1 
and ‘cultivators.’ 

16. The Iianda Golakas are descendants of Brahman widows, and therefore 
are of illegitimate birth like the preceding, who, however, affect to he of higher 
rank. The occupation of the two castes is the same. 

17. The Brahmana Jais are impure Brahmans, descended from Brahman 
fathers, and Yaisya, Sudra, or low caste mothers. It is singular that they are 
recognized as Brahmans at all. 

18. The Saparas cultivate the palm, and rank as inferior Brahmans. They 
belong to the village of Sapara and its neighbourhood, north of Bassein. 

19. The Khistis are chiefly found at Ahmednuggiir and Paithan, and are 
said to he a colony of Gujerat Ivhedavala Brahmans. They are money-lenders, 
and in habits are similar to the Deshasths. 

20. The Iiuseinis are partly Brahmans and partly Mahomedans, confor min g 
to the customs of both, and being recognized by neither, intermarry only in their 
own community. They are settled near Ahmednuggiir, 

21. The Balanitis or spotted Brahmans are, as represented by their name, 
Impure Brahmans. The caste is numerous in the districts of Kagpore. 


0*) Dr. Wilson’s Indian Caste, Vol, II, p. 27. 
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22. The Slienavi or Saraswata Brahmans are settled on the coast of Konkan, 
in Goa, and at Bombay. 

The greater portion of the above account respecting these castes, I have 
condensed from Dr. Wilson’s description of them. ITe says little about the 
remaining twelve. The first nine he regards as offshoots of the Shenavis ; and 
states, that they do not hold social intercourse with one another. The Maitraya- 
niyas are on the banks of the Godavery, especially at Nasik. The Jh&les are at 
Nagpore, and are called Brahmans of the forest. The Varadis are in Berar, and 
are divided into two branches, which do not intermarry. 

It is manifest, however, that many of these various classes of Brahmans 
have nothing whatever to do with Mahratta Brahmans, are totally distinct from 
them, and would be repudiated by them. In all probability Dr. Wilson’s intention 
was merely to furnish a list of Bralnnanical tribes distributed about the Bombay 
Presidency. Yet it is unfortunate that in the excellent work of this distinguish¬ 
ed oriental scholar they should all be lumped together under the general heading 
of Maharashtra Brahmans. 

The Yajurvedis, in the first list of Mahratta Brahmans, are for the most 
part traders. They are “darker, the nose is much less apt to be aquiline, and the 
whole physiognomy is inferior to that of the handsome lvonlmnasths and acute¬ 
looking lligvedis and KarhMes” (a). 

Second.-— THE OUR JAR TRIBES OF BRAHMANS. 

For a list of the eighty-four tribes of these Brahmans, see the first volume 1 
of this work ; and for a description of each tribe, and of many more, the reader 
is referred to the chapters in the present work on the Castes and Tribes of Gujernt. 

Third.— THE TAILING A BRAHMANS. 

These are numerous hi the Carnatic, where they are mostly engaged in trade. 
See the first volume of this work. 

Fourth.— THE KANOUJIYA BRAHMANS, 

The Kanoujiyas are from Horth-Western India. Many are sepoys and police¬ 
men, and some are railway servants. Being away from, their own country they 
are ready to hold positions winch are declined by other Brahmans. They are an 
intelligent, good-looking, and enterprising people. 

A detailed account of these Brahmans is given in the first volume, 

(a) Tlio Indian Antiquary, February, 1871. Notes on Castes in the Doklmn, by Mr. W, 3?. Sinclair, Bom, C. S. 
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Fifth.— THE SARASWAT BRAHMANS. 

Tlie^e uEo are from North-Western India (a). They do not bear a good 
character for loyalty and good conduct. Both the Sara swat and Kanoujiya 
Brahmans, true to the had custom of their race in Northern Tudia, seclude their 
women in zenanas, or compel them to be veiled when appearing in public, a 
custom not practised by other Brahmans in Bombay (b). 

Sixth.— THE GATJR BRAHMANS. 

(See the first volume.) 

A few families are in Poona, which originally came from Cashmere. 

Seventh.— THE NAGAR BRAHMANS. 

The Nfigars are from Gujerat, and are engaged in trade. They are a people 
of little influence. For an account of them, see the chapter on the Gujerat 
Brahmans. 

Eighth.— THE SHENYI BRAHMANS. 

A low Brahmauieal tribe, from whom most other Brahmans hold themselves 
aloof. Yet they are intelligent, cultivate English literature and western science, 
and are free from many prejudices which beset Brahmans of higher social rank. 

Ninth.— THE KONKANI BRAHMANS. 

These are not to be confounded with the Konkanasth Brahmans of the 
Maharashtra family. “ They belong,” says Dr. Wilson, “ to the Panch Gaur 
division of the Brahmans, and are Saraswatis of kin to the Shenavls. Goa was 
originally their principal seat. With them are associated the Hiibu Brahmans, 
holders of some of the lands near Ear war” (c). The language spoken by these 
Konkanis seems to be a mixture of Mahrathi, Canaresc, and Tulava. They are 
chiefly shopkeepers, writers, and cultivators. 

Tenth.— THE HUBU BRAHMANS. 

The Ilubu Brahmans, as stated above, seem to be connected with the 
Konkani tribe. They are in possession of lands which formerly belonged to 
Jain landlords. Their profession is two-fold. The almanacs used by the people 
in their neighbourhood are prepared by them. They are also priests of temples. 
Buchanan speaks of them as miserably ignorant. 

(a) Tribes and CastGB of India, Chapter on Saraswat Bialimans, Vol. I, p, G4, 

(If) The Indian Antiquary, February, 1871, 

(a) Dr. Wilson's Indian Caste, Vol. II, p, 65, 
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BRAHMAN MATHS, OE MONASTERIES. 

There are four great Maths, San&thans, or Monasteries, of Brahman Swamis, 
or leaders, which are called by their names :— 

1. ScuiLarnchan. 

These wear a longitudinal mark on the forehead. Their jurisdiction extends 
especially over the Smart, Arhati, or Slhvabhakt Brahmans, that is, worshippers of 
Shiva. 

2. Mudwachari. 

These are supreme among the Karhati or Yishnubhakt Brahmans, that is, 
worshippers of Vishnu. They wear a perpendicular mark on the forehead. 

3. Ramcmujachari. 

The disciples of the celebrated Hindoo leader, Ramanuj. 

4. VcdlabhacharL 

Supreme among the Gujcrati Brahmans. 

SPIRITUAL AND SECULAR OFFICES AMONG THE BRAHMAN TRIBES. 

1. IVatanddr. 

The Watandar has authority to inquire into alleged infractions of caste, 
discipline, and custom; to prescribe penance; to levy fines; and to ordain exclu¬ 
sion from, caste. When unfit for the office, an hereditary successor is sometimes put 
aside in favor of a person more competent. 

2. VyovMrt Josi. 

ThiB Brahman exercises the priestly office in his own and other castes, in 
which his authority has not been superseded by the priests already appointed, as, 
for example, by the priests of the Lingayat, Parbhh, and Sonar castes. Ilia 
duties are:— 

i. Havi: the worship of certain divinities. 

ii. Ravi, Sraddh, and Pakhsk: performance of ceremonies in. honour of 
ancestors. 

iii. Wanamantram: attendance at festivals, on invitation. 

iv. Sauskhr: attendance at certain, family ceremonies, especially marriage. 

v. Panchang: keeping the calendar, and making astrological calculations of 
birth, fortune, lucky days and hours. 

yi. Dkn-dharm; almsgiving. 
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In Poona the Vyovhari Josi officiates at funerals. In that city and district 
the urjtan of Dhannadhikari is firmed out by the Yyovhari Josi, he being 
professor of both watans, which are alienable on general rules. 

3. Bhat. 

Performs duties similar to those of a Yyovhari Josi. The term is strict!y 
applicable to readers of the Vedas; but it is also used to designate the following 
persons: 

i. Bliikshuk, or mendicant Brahman. 

ii. Puranik, reciter of the Purlins. 

iii. Vaidyas, physicians. Used as a prefix. 

iv. Panchangi, professional astrologer. As’ prefix. 

v. Piij ari, officiating priest in temples. As prefix. 

vi. Gosain. As prefix. 

If the Bhat be an hereditary watandar, he receives fees or dues from certain 
villages. 

4. Dhann-upMhyak. 

A title applied to receivers of dues or fees payable on account of dharm , or 
the performance of duties prescribed by religion or caste. Br ahm ans with this 
title usually live at a Kshetra, or place of pilgrimage, and are watandars. These 
are termed Tirtli-uplidhyak. They also perform in villages the duties of' Yyovhliri 
Josi or Dharmadhik&ri. 

. 5. Upddhyaha. 

A general term for a family teacher and reader. One who teaches to read in 
a house is designated an Adhyapak. Such Brahmans may he salaried teachers 
to their patrons’ children, or may subsist by begging, or may be watandars. 
When also performing the religious ceremonies of the family, and the worship of 
the household god, they hear the appellation of Kulgurfi. 

6. Kshetr-up&dhya and Tirth-upddhya. 

Ihese are spiritual guides to visitors at places of pilgrimage, all ceremonies 
on account of pilgrims being performed by them. Individuals of a particular 
caste, gotra, or name, coming as pilgrims, attach themselves to a Tirth-upddhya. 
Their names are lcept in a hook as a memorial, which, may be transferred by gift 
or sde to another Up&dhya, who thereby acquires the claims which his predeces¬ 
sor formerly possessed. Occasionally, several relations divide the leaves of the 
book, taking theft chance of visitors. Women, becoming entitled to such wqtom, 
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or rights, by inheritance, may adopt a cbild to receive them, or may appoint an 
agent to attend to them. 

7. Agnihotri. 

This title is properly applied to one who possesses the materials for the 
hom, or burnt sacrifice. All Brahmans are directed to perform this ceremony; 
nevertheless, it is usual to employ an Agnihotri, who lives on alms, and receives 
fees and presents. 

8. Acharya. 

A term denoting superiority applied to the priests of Vishnu, and Bhats. To 
the south of the Krishna it is used to distinguish Brahmans performing religious 
duties from those who follow worldly occupations. 

CERTAIN CUSTOMARY DUES CLAIMED BY BRAHMANS. 

1. JidcidhiLirr .—Payable on the pilgrim’s performing worship and ablution 
in a sacred stream, and giving alms to Brahmans. 

2. Seladlultur .—Payable at the pilgrim's place of residence. 

GramaclhiLur ,—Payable in the pilgrim’s village. 

-I. Kulalikan .—Dues on calculating nativities of children. 

5. Bralmiimmm .—Dues on performing the hom sacrifice at marriages. 

fi. I)and .—Fines from Brahmans for infractions of caste rules. 

7. PurohiL —Dues on pronouncing prayers during the pnja, or worship, of 
the stream. 

8. Jyotish —Dues for telling lucky and unlucky days in regard to agricul¬ 
ture and other matters. 

9. Somwattl —The right to all money, pearls, and other jewels, left by 
women on making the circuit of the peepul tree, on occasion of the new moon 
falling on a Monday. 

10. Arkivioaha .—Dues on second marriages. 

11. Ashwatvudy&pan .—Dues for feeding Brahmans, and distributing dakh- 
ihina , or presents, at the time of throwing the wood of the pecpnl tree. 

12. PrasddvctshX —'Feeding of Brahmans at the time of building a new temple, 

13. W&plvudydpan ,—Dues on digging a well. 

14. Dues on building n DlutrmAla, or rest-house, for pilgrims and other 
travellers, 

15. Dues on erecting a Samadhi, or tomb, on the decease of a Sanyftri, or 
devotee. 
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IMPURE AND DOUBTFUL BRAHMANICAL CASTES. 

Kdst. 

Tins tribe assumes the Brahmanical rank and name, but is not recognized by 
Brahmans as in any way connected with them. Indeed, they are rendered 
ceremonially impure by the touch of a Kast. The members of this caste do not 
perform Brahmanical rites in households, and them own customs are similar to 
those practised by Sudras. Under the Peshwa’s government they received no 
public money as dalchshina , or presents, as Brahmans commonly received. In any 
case, them Brahmanical claims ai'e suspicious and unproven. 

Kunda-Golak. 

These are descended from a Brahman father and mother, yet not by lawful 
wedlock. They are generally regarded as above Sudras in rank; but by Brah¬ 
mans they are placed in the same grade as Sudras. 

While the Brahmanical origin of this caste is in most places the prevailing 
opinion, yet in Poona it is uncertain from what source it has sprung. The 
G-olaks are astrologers, sharr&ffs, or money-changers, and the like. 

ttanda-Golak. 

A caste whose ancestors were Brahmans, hut unmarried, the mother being a 
widow, and therefore, although living with her husband, yet not permitted by 
Brahmanical law and usage to marry him. The caste is held to be inferior to the 
Kxlnda-Golaks. 
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THE CASTES OF BOMBAY AND ITS NEIGIIBOUBnOOD.—CClwitf/wtfd.; 

RAJPOOTS. KAYASTHS, OR PARBHUS. MERCHANTS, RANKERS, AND TRADERS. SMALL TRADERS 
GOLDSMITHS, SILVERSMITHS. AND JEWELLERS. AGRICULTURAL TRIBES AND CASTES 
HERDSMEN, SHEPHERDS, REARERS OF CAMELS, ETC. PRIESTS, BARDS, DEVOTEES, AND 
RELIGIOUS MENDICANTS. 

RAJPOOTS, OR KSHATRIYAS. 

Mostly soldiers ; a few are traders. They have come, for the most part, 
from Northern India. The Rajpoots of Bombay are said to perform the karm 
of Sudras (a). They are of various tribes in the Dekhan ; bat many are of the 
KaclduvaM family, and are supposed to have gone there with Jai Singh, of Jey- 
porc, when he fought with Sivaji, in the seventeenth century. 

KAYASTHS, OR PARBHUS 

These are Kayasths. They are found in the Law Courts as pleaders, writers, 
and in other capacities ; and profess to be strict Hindoos, to practise religious 
ceremonies punctiliously, and to abstain from meat, although they bear the 
character of being fond not only of flesh, hut also of ardent spirits. It is certain 
that some have aspired to the priesthood, an office everywhere carefully retained 
by the Brahmans, and so to whisper the sacred formula, perform sacrificial rites, 
and to officiate at the hom ) or burnt offering. 

They are called Kayasths in Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, and the 
Punjab, but Parbhli in the Dekhan. The caste has three divisions, as follows:— 

3, Kayasth, or Parbhu. Proper, 

2. XJpa-Kayasth; descended from a ParbM father and a Parbhu mother, 
being a widow. 

3. Parbha; descended from a twin brother and sister of the Kshatriya 
caste. 

(a) Fat a description of the Rajpoot tribes of Northern India, seo “ Tribes and Castes of India,” 
Vol. I, Part II, Chapters I to XIII, pp. 117-213. 
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The second and third branches are much lower in rank than the first. The 
third ranks even below a Sndra. The Parbhiis Proper wear the sacred cord and 
tin* tuft of hair on the crown of the head. 

In Poona there are the Chandraslni Parblius, who claim descent from a 
posthumous son of Cliandraslni Uajah, and thence the right of performing the 
Tvdiatriya harm, or ceremonies of Yajan, Udyan, and Dan. Many, in consequence, 
practise among themselves the Yedukt kemn, or ceremonies enjoined by the 
Vedas, like Brahmans. Some, however, eat fish, like the Kayasths of Northern 
India. 

Besides these there arc two other sub-castes of their tribe, namely:— 

1. Patani Parblifi: found in Bombay, Surat, and Oheool. 

2. Douni Parbhft: found in Goa. 

The Patani ParbMs of Bombay are so called from their residence ui Pultun, 
They practise the three harms, or religious ceremonies, of the Kshatriyas through 
claim of descent from the Solar Pace. The Brahmans of Bombay, like those of 
Northern India, repudiate the claim of the Parblifis to have sprung from Kshatriyas, 
and rank them among Sudras, and even sometimes below them (a). 

MERCHANTS, BANKERS, AND TRADERS 
Mctrivdri and Gujemti Warn. 

There are numerous traders, merchants, and bankers in Poona. Bombay, and 
elsewhere, in the Bombay Presidency, who are designated as Marw&ri and Gujerati 
"Wants, according to whether they have come from Mar war and Gujerat. They 
are properly Yaisyas, and in religion are mostly cither Jains or worshippers of 
Vishnu. Many of the latter follow the observances of VallabhacMri. The 
customs of the Vaishnavas are similar to those practised by Brahmans. The 
V ante are strongly opposed to the destruction of life. “ The men are usually 
gross in the face, and the women are featureless and clumsy ” ( b ). 

They are of different habits. The Gfizars congregate in the same place in 
considerable numbers, while the Marwaris are found in all the villages, a few here, 
and a few there. The latter have a bad character as exorbitant usurers, destitute 
of principle and honour. Many poor cultivators are entirely in their hands, and 
are so immersed in debt that they remain in a condition of hopelessness and ruin. 
As the Marwfirls are g'ood enough to pay their rent as it becomes due, they retain 

(«) Eor a detailed account of the Kayasths of Northern India, see YqI, 1, Part II, Chap, YIII, pp, 305-313. 
(ft) The Indian Antiquary, March 1871, Mr Sinclair’s Notes. 
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their grip upon their wretched victims. The Warns speak Gujerat! or Marwari. 
hut are only imperfectly acquainted with Malirathi. 

Bhttiyd. 

Traders in cloth and cotton. They come from Gujerat, and resemble the 
Wants in not destroying life, and in also being chiefly followers of Vallahhachilr}. 

Binds Vaishnava. 

Traders in Cashmere cloths, Delhi embroidery, and fancy articles. 

Vaisya. 

A small caste of traders in the Dekhan. 

Osuxil. 

A numerous caste of traders in Poona and elsewhere. A well-known iribe 
in Northern India. 

Dnngli. 

Gosavi traders of Poona. 

K/iatri. 

These come from Gujerat and Eajputana, and are cotton and cloth merchants, 
silk-cleaners, and dyers. They also manufacture pitambar and other varieties 
of silk. In Poona they deal in gold and silver lace. The Ivhatris eat flesh. 
They generally attach the title of Sail to their names. 

Afjarwdld. 

These are traders from Northern India. They are Vaisyas, and are chiefly 
worshippers of Vishnu (a). Their customs are like those of the MnnvAris and 
Gnjeratis. 

Brahma-kshatriya. 

Traders in cotton goods, money-changers, and the like. Some eat animal food, 
others not. They are chiefly residents in the Nizam’s territory and the Carnatic. 

Mahomedan Borahs. 

A prosperous trading class in Bombay and other parts of the Presidency- 
They are engaged not only in mercantile pursuits, but also in agriculture. The 

(a) For a description. of this exhousivo owle as it axistsin Bonam, aca “Tribes aadCwtesbf India," 
Vol, I, Part II, Chap, V, pp 285-288. 
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Borahs are very numerous, and a large portion of tlie trade of Western India is 
in their hands. Sir George Campbell states, that Boorkanpore is, in his judgment, 
the city of the Borahs, to which they attach peculiar importance, and where 
they desire to lay their bones ; and they are found in Ellickpove, Nagpore, Indore, 
Nusserabad, and many other places in those directions. They are generally a fair, 
good-looking people, and deal largely in all sorts of “ Europe and foreign 
goods ”(«). These Mahomedan Borahs, in the opinion of the same writer, are a 
cross between immigrants from the Persian Gulf and ‘ Hindu Borahs.’ 

The Parsees. 

It were much to be desired that some one sufficiently acquainted with the 
subject would write an essay on this enterprising and intelligent race, with espe¬ 
cial reference to their ethnology, their families and clans, and their social distinctions 
and customs. Not a little has been written on their religion and history ; but 
scarcely anything is known of the inner life of this small, yet very important and 
milueritial, brotherhood. With a natural talent for business, with almost the com¬ 
mon sense of Englishmen, shrewd, far-sighted, practical, and honest, cpiite equal in 
general civilization as a class to Hindoos as a class, and loyal to the backbone, the 
Parsees, so different in them habits and ways to all other Indian races, are a 
social phenomenon exciting the curious attention and the unfeigned admiration 
of all intelligent foreigners residing among them hi India. Their personal 
appearance has been thus described by Sir George Campbell. “They are, I think, 
in feature, in the main, of a high Aryan type, somewhat intermixed perhaps after 
a very long residence in India, and somewhat blunted and thickened as compared 
with the sharper and more chiselled northern faces; but still there is generally fcho 
prominence of feature which we might expect from an extraction originally Per¬ 
sian "(6). This description is incomplete, yet is true so far as it goes, 

SMALL TRADERS. 

JlhcirbJdnja. 

Grain-roasters. They also prepare idee, and grain for confectionary. 

ITalwai, 

Sweetmeat-makers and sellers. They are of two branches : 

1. Hindustani Halwaia. 2. Dekbuni Halwais. 


O) Ethnology (if India, by Mr, Justice Campbell. Journal of Asiatic Society, Vol, XXXVIII. Tart I, p, 180, 
(6) Ibid, p. 110. 
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Traders, manufacturers of necklaces of the sacred tulsi plant, and also of 
snuff. In their customs they resemble Sudras. 

Castes of Pawn-sitpari-sdlers. 

These are three in number :— 

1. Salmal. [ 2. Trigul. 

The Triguls are said to he descended from a Brahman whose c hil dren were 
brought up as Brahmans by wives taken from lower castes, contrary to BrahmanicnL 
rules. They call themselves Brahmans ; but the latter do not eat or intermarry 
with them. 

3. Tamboli. 

This is a common designation of pawn-sellers in Northern India. 

Tell 

Dealers in oil, which they extract and bring to market. They also manu¬ 
facture and sell oil-cake. There are many sub-castes of this numerous tribe in 
Northern India. In Bombay they are confined to four, as follows :— 

1. Tell Mahrathi. 3, Bathor. 

2. Joshwar. 4. Batil. 

The Mahratha Telia express and sell vegetable oils, hut are very particular in 
not meddling with other oils. In some parts they pursue the occupation of car¬ 
riers, by means of bullocks and buffaloes. 

Castes of Spirit-sellers. 

These are two in number 

1. KaJal. 

Distillers and sellers of arrack and other spirits. 

2. Bhandari. 

These manufacture the spirituous extracts known aa Tari, M4ri, and Sindt 
They reside in the Konkan. 

The Bhandaris are one of the ancient tribes of the city of Bombay, They 
are much attached to the use of a long trumpet Called Bhungali, which, says Mr, 

% 
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Murphy, "ever since the dominion of the Portuguese, they have had the privilege 
of currying’, and blowing on certain state occasions.” Fryer, in a letter written 
from Bombay between 1672 and 1681, describes the Bhandaris as forming a sort 
)f honorary guard or heralds to the Governor. And even to this day they carry 
the union flag', and blow their immense trumpet before the High Sheriff, on the 
opening of the Quarter Sessions. “This singular privilege,” he adds, “ receives 
considerable illustration from a fact stated in the manuscript histories, that shortly 
before the Portuguese occupation of Bombay, a race of Bhimgali, or trumpeter, 
chiefs seized upon and maintained the Government of Maliim, to which Bombay 
and Salsette were then subject. This, then, would appear to have been a dynasty 
■jf Bhandfm princes, whose humble representatives are still to be seen blowing their 
trumpets, and carrying their standards, in the pageants of another royalty "(ct). 
Mr. Murphy’s supposition of a ‘ dynasty of Bhanchtri princes ’ is a conclusion hardly 
warranted by his premises. From the evidence of an old manuscript, which he 
has consulted, it is, however, plain, that the Bhandaris expelled the Mahomedan 
ruler. Nagar Shah, from the Government of Salsette and Mahim, and were in turn 
subdued by a Mahomedan force. 

The Bhandaris are Mabratta Sudras. They are robust and well formed, which 
physical condition is doubtless owing to the exercise of climbing trees, by which 
they obtain then livelihood. Although engaged in making toddy or arrack in 
many places, yet they seldom drink it themselves ; and it is forbidden to ho drunk 
by the members of the caste while in its unfermented state. 

GOLDSMITHS, SILVERSMITHS, AND .JEWELLERS, 

Sonar. 

Caste of goldsmiths, silversmiths, and jewellers. Everywhere throughout 
India this caste occupies a high social position (6). In Benares it is placed 
among the Vaisyas. These Sonars profess to he descended from Kshatriyas. 
Among the Makrattas of Poona, however, the Brahmans state that they are sprung 
from a Brahman father and Sudra mother, and are superior to Sudras in rank. 
The principal branches of this caste in Bombay appear to he the following:— 

1. Kanari. 3. Konkanasth. 

2. Panckab 4. Aurangabad. 

(a) Remarks on the history of some of the oldest races in. Bombay, by R. X. Murphy, Esq. Transactions o£ 
the Bombay Geographical Society, Vol I, p 131. 

(&) Bor a description of some of the divisions and clans of the Sonar caste, see •' Tubes and Caste-, ol 
India,’ Vol. I, pp, 3H, 315. 
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The Sonars wear the j/meo, or sacred thread, h athe and re-dress after 
going abroad, and clothe themselves with a silken girdle at religious ceremonies 
They shave the heads of then- widows, who are not permitted te remarry except 
in an indirect manner, 

In Nuggur and Poona, the Kanari. Panchal, and Konkanusth Sonars perform 
the Veda karrn through lihats of their own caste, whereby the prescriptive dues 
of the Vyovhari Josi have fallen off. The Aurangabad Sonars are mimermn 
in some parts of the Poona district. 

■Jawahiri. 

Traders in jewels. These also are from Northern India. 

Nich Sonar. 

An inferior tribe ol Sonars, with whom, in public estimation, they are not 
to be confounded. They are, like them, manufacturers of jewellery, but in social 
habits they differ from them greatly. All may eat flesh, even the flesh of impure 
animals of the forest. They have four sub-divisions, namely :— 

1. Dewagan. 8. Lar. 

2. Aliir. 4. Vais. 

In addition to their special occupation as jewellers, they are manufacturer-, 
in various metals, traders, and money-changers. 

Jharikari. 

Their occupation is to re-melt the dross of metals left by Sonars, and to 
extract and sell the produce. 

Tanksurli. 

Coiners. They coin inetal which has been first melted by Sonars. 

AGRICULTURAL TRIBES AND CASTES. 

Kunbi. 

The agricultural caste. It is known by this name, or by that of 
Kumbhi, or Kurmi, in most parts of India. These people are pure Sudras. 
They arc the chief cultivators of the soil. They arc also employed in several 
other ways, in trade, or as sepoys, as servants, and so forth. The Kunbis 

& 
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are divided into a great man}’ sub-castes (a). In Bombay they are five in number, 

as follows :— 


1. Mahrathi Kunbi. 

2. Kunbi-vani. 

5. Hindustani 


3. Kanari Kamati. 

4. Tailang Kamati. 
f i Lodlii Pardesi. 

) ii Uliapparband. 


They are very numerous in Colaba, and form nearly one-half of the population. 
Although industrious, they are without enterprise, and take no interest in the 
permanent improvement of their lands, or hi hanking them up so as to pre¬ 
vent the fresh water which accumulates in the rains from flowing to the sea. They 
have two pain cipal divisions:— 

I. Agris. J 2. Malirattas. 

The Mahratta division has also two branches: — 

1. Pure Malirattas. j 2. Akannashis. 

The Akarmasliis are said to he descendants of slaves. The Agris are sup¬ 
posed to be an aboriginal race. They are the lowest of the Kunbi caste, and are 
cultivators of the salt lands, and sellers of spirits. Many of them have two or 
three wives apiece, whom they marry chiefly for the help they render in culti- 
vating the land. The Malirattas and Akarmasliis hold no social intercourse 
with each other, and do not intermarry. 

The words ‘ Kunbi ’ and ‘ Mahratta 1 are frequently used indiscriminately in the 
Poona district. The Ivutibis of high families, as of the family of the Rajah 
of Sattara, and of other houses of pure Mahratta descent, do not allow their 
widows to remarry. Their children, born of slave girls, are termed Kam-asal and 
Sinda. Agriculturists in Sholapore are termed Malirattas, and in Khandesh, 
Dekhan is, or people from the South. 

The Kamatis of Poona are rice-cleaners, grinders of com, cutters of sticks, 
and dealers in snuff. 

The Lodlii Pardesis keep carriage-bullocks, sell syn leaves and grass for 
chappars or roofs of houses. The Chapparbunds are employed in tying up dry 
grass in bundles to serve for thatch. 


Kachki. 

A tribe of cultivators, somewhat similar to the Kunbis. In Bombay they 
sell vegetables and fruits, and also flowers, especially for temple purposes. In 

(a) For a description, of the Knnbis, or Kumbhis, in Northern India, see the " Tribes and Castes of India," 
Vol, I, Part II, Chap. X, pp. 323—fi. 
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Northern India they are subdivided into many branches. In Bombay they 
have two sub-castes, namely 

1. Kacldii Bnndeli. ( 2. Kaclihi Narwari. 

Bmhwanjui. 

These cultivate the land, and act as servants to the four chief castes Some 
engage in trade, others are general servants. 

Mali. 

Gardeners. Their gardens are irrigated by water drawn from wells. The 
Mai is are, divided into five sub-castes, as follows :— 

1. Mali. ,3. tfiri Midi. 

2. Pahar Mali. t. Rahul Mali. 

5. Plml Mali. 

Tin 1 Jiri Mails and Hal ad Malis are found in the Balag'hat country. The 
Phul Malis only raise and sell flowers and fruits. The word plml ri Hindustani 
for flower, 

The Kunbis eat with these castes. 

Banjari. 

Cultivators of the soil, and manufacturers of coarse hempen cloth. The 
Hindustani Banjaris trade in grain with bullocks. For an interesting account of 
the Banjaris of the ldokhan, sec Mr. Sinclair’s Botes on Castes in the Dekhan, in the 
Indian Antiquary for July J 874. 

Lambani . 

A race inhabiting the south Mahratta country, resembling the Banjaris, fur¬ 
ther north. 

HERDSMEN, SHEPHERDS, REARERS OE CAMELS, &o. 

Gauli. 

These are similar to the Givala of Northern India in regard to their occupa¬ 
tion, but rank lower in Bombay. They are cowherds, and sellers of milk, butter, 
and so forth. They arc divided into three sub-castes: 

1. Ahir Gauli. | 2, Kokaiii Gault (a). 

3. Lingayat Gauli. 

(ri) TV ft description. o£ the Alara or Coivliettls of Northern India, seo the “Tribes anil Castes of India,” 
Vo! I, Tart II, Chap, XT, pp. 332-337. 
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Dhangar. 

The shepherd and goatherd caste, its members are said to resemble the 
Ivunbts. There are several divisions of this caste :— 

1. Asal Dhangar, or pure Dhangars. 

2. Dhangar, Katikar. 

These sell sheep’s and goats’ milk, butter, and wool. They also make 
and sell certain lands of earthen vessels. 

3. Dhangar Ivartik. 

Tend sheep and goats, and trade in them. 

4. Scgar Dhangar. 

These are weavers of blankets, as well as shepherds. 

5. Thilari. 

Wandering shepherds. 

Samjar. 

Sheep-shearers. 

Pui.bari and Karhikur. 

Traders in camels, and sellers of camel’s milk. Some are also cultivators. 

Mehimjogi, or Warhari. 

Traders in buffaloes. 

PRIESTS, BARDS, DEVOTEES, AND RELIGIOUS MENDICANTS. 

Lingayat. 

Descended from Yaisya ancestors by an illicit intercourse, and regarded as 
superior to Sudras. They wear the lingam , or emblem of Shiva, tied to the neck, 
and worship it. There are live divisions of the caste, as follows :— 

1. Jangam. 3, Ikingar-vani. 

2. Pancham-vfmi. 4. Tilali-vani. 

5. Gulvi-vanl. 

The Jangams are the priests of the tribe. They profess religious abstraction 
like Sany&sis, worship Shiva, wear yellow-coloured clothes, and ( usually reside in 
maths, or monasteries, abstaining from marriage, and keeping the succession of 
superiors by electing a disciple to supply his place after death. The principal 
Jangams have authority to levy fines on those who hind the lingam irregularly, 
commit adultery, or in any other way break caste rules. They also receive fees 
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mi bccond mamages. Some of them, Virakt-swffmis, in tlic Carnatic, often possess 
uveal property, and make pilgrimages or circuits round the country, receiving alms 
and exacting fines. 

fn the Carnatic are maths, or monasteries, for married Jangams and their 
families. The Lingayats of Poona are comparatively few in number, and follow, 
in many respects, the customs of other Hindu castes. It is not uncommon in the 
South for Lingayats and other castes, even those of low rank, on occasion of the 
'.access of a vow for the birth of a son, or recovery from sickness, to devote their 
sons to serve in the monastery of the married Jangams. Persons of various castes 
also are sometimes adopted into it. Ail the property of its individual members 
belongs to the monastery. 

The members of the other four branches of the Liiigayat caste are chiefly 
traders and shopkeepers. 

Mendicant Castes. 

1. Wasudeo, or Hkakot. 

They wear a peacock’s feather in their cap. Their occupation is to go about 
the streets and villages early in the morning, striking the it'd (two metal cups) and 
mmjeri , and begging. The term Dhakot is applied to them in Northern India. 

2. Sanvadi Josh 3. DakotiJosi. 4. Baksantoshi. 

These three castes study a Mahrathi Shnstra, or treatise, on seasons and for¬ 
tune-telling, composed by Sahadco Mat. They are all prognosticators and 
beggars. 

5. Holar. Perform on a musical instrument. 

0. Nanakslian. 

7. Kanphatl. Pretenders to magic. They wear large pieces of wood in 
their ears. 

The last three castes are much lower than the others. 

Patol. 

These persons wander about the streets early in the morning, shouting the 
name of a favourite deity ; or climb trees and vociferate to the passers by, 
and beg. 

Ghravxi. 

The Hfirawas act the part of pujAris, or priests, of the temples of Shiva and 
Maroti or Hanuman (the monkey-god), and receive the food brought as offerings 
for the idol. Such offerings are termed nivedi They also boat the drum, and 
officiate in other ways at great festivals, when Brahmans are fed, and tales in 
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honour of the god are recited. Some are sellers of the broad leaves used by 
Brahmans for placing their food upon at dinner. A few are cultivators and heads 
of villages. 

The G lira was worship Shiva, and besmear their bodies with the ashes of burnt 
cowdung' and the pigment called mdmkxhardhan. 

Kavt, or Bhat Rajpoot and Bhat Kunbi. 

The Kavi is properly a poet. The Bind Rajpoot and Bhat Kunbis are ishiv!s, 
or poets, who recite the praises of Brahmans, Rajahs, and other persons at mar¬ 
riages, births, and other festivals ; compose songs, and contrive amusement for 
their patrons. The Bhat Krnibis are found in the Mahratta country as attendants 
of Brahmans and Mahratta chiefs. Some are also cultivators. 

.D/idri, or Jamjar. 

Their occupation is to sing early in the morning, and awaken the Rajah, the 
god, and tin 1 Brahmans. They also sing in the processions of chiefs, and act 
as hards. 


Bairdji. 

They are not a separate caste, inasmuch as persons of many castes may join 
their fraternity, but are a religions order. They worship the ScUigrdm, a stone, 
and sing songs in honour of Yishnu. They adorn their foreheads in various modes. 
Ramanand and Niinbaditi are said to have been the founders of the order. The 
Bairagis do not marry. Their disci]>Ies succeed to their teacher’s station and 
property. The head of a monastery of Bairagis dying, his successor is chosen by 
his disciples, who place around the neck of the person elected the necklace of the 
deceased. Bairagis, on being excluded from the privileges of their sect, marry, 
and are called Bhat Bairagis. Women may also become Bairagis (u). 


(") Tnbcs atul Castes of India, Vol 1, Part II, p, UfiO. 
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THE CASTES OE BOMBAY AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD.— (Continu'd.) 

MANUFACTURERS OF GLASS, BEADS, AND CARINETWARE MANUFACTURERS OF VARIOUS 
ARTICLES. SMITHS WORKERS IN BRASS, COPPER, ZINC, IRON, AND TIN. MASONS CAR¬ 
PENTERS, BLACKSMITHS, etc. POTTERS, DIGGERS, QUARRYMEN, WEAVERS. THREAD- 
SPINNERS, DYERS, TAILORS, ROPE-MAKERS, TAPE-MAKERS, TASSEL-MAKERS. SERVANTS 

AND PERSONAL ATTENDANTS. 

MANUFACTURERS OF GLASS, BEADS, AND UABINETWARE. 

Kancluin. 

Manufacturers of glass and of glass ornaments. Large quantities of firewood 
are consumed in these processes. 


Kanthri. 

Manufacturers of beads of ivory, crystal, wood, and so forth. They also 
manufacture bedsteads, chairs, and other articles, by the use of the lathe and bow. 

Lakhtui. 

Manufacturers of bracelets from lac. (sealing-wax), tin, zinc, and other metals, 
and of various other ornaments worn by women. 

MANUFACTURERS OF YARIOUS ARTICLES. 

Jtnr/ar. 

Manufacturers of saddles and bridles, and of furniture for camels, horses, and 
elephants. Some are blacksmiths, coppersmiths, tinsmiths, and so forth. The 
word 1 Jingar ’ is derived from zin, a saddle. 

Wotdri, 

Manufacturers and sellers of idols, toe-rings, and vessels made of hm, a 
mixed metal. 
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MU Loiiari, and ITpfir. 

They drain salt-man-ho, and manufacture salt. They are designated hy 
the term ‘ Upar ’ in the Carnatic, where ihe caste is very numerous. The word 
• Lpnari ’ is derived from Ion, salt. 

Chtlni- Loiidri. 

Manufacturers and sellers of chunam and charcoal. 

• SMITHS: WORKERS IN BRASS, COPPER, ZINC, IRON, AND TIN. 

Kdftttr. 

Workers in zinc, copper, brass, tin, and other metals. In Northern India 
the Kasims are called ICaseras. They pretend to he descended from Tvshatriyas. 
In Bombay they are held to he above Sudras, and in Northern India to be equal to 
Vasyas, if not superior to them. They worship the goddess Kali. The Khsar 
Hangars are an inferior caste to the Kiisars. 

Kclsur Bangar. 

A caste lower in position to the Ivasars, yet pursuing the same occupation. 
They manufacture and sell armlets and various kinds of vessels. They worship 
the goddess Kali.. 

Tainted. 

These make and sell copper vessels. The caste seems to be somewhat simi¬ 
lar to the Thathera caste of Northern India. 

MASONS, CARPENTERS, BLACKSMITHS, &c. 

Paiarwat 

Stone-masons and artificers in stone. They are divided into the following 
branches:— 

1. Salkar. 2. Pankar. 

StUar. 

Carpenters, house-builders, and artificers in wood. The caste has several 
branches, some of which are as follows:—• 

1. MahratM. 3. Pardesi. 

2, Badhi. 4, Mar warn 
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The Pardesi branch, or caste of the foreign Sutar, comes, it is said, from 
Northern India. Sutars in villages make ploughs for the ryots, and perform all 
other carpenter’s work. The Badliis are found in Poona. 

Sikalghar , or Karamar. 

Sharpeners of weapons, turners, and the like. They are also skilful in 
lacquering with the lathe. There are two divisions of the caste, namely, those 
who reside hi villages and towns, and those who wander about the country hi the 
pursuit of their calling. The two classes hold no social intercourse with each 
other (a). 

Panchtll. 

“ A wandering caste of smiths, living in grass-mat huts, and using as their 
chief fuel the roots of thorn bushes, which they hatter out of the ground hi a 
curious way with repeated strokes of the back of a very short-handled axe pecu¬ 
liar to themselves. They are less common in the Dekhan than in Khandcsh ” (b). 

GisMk 

A tribe pursuing the same occupation as the last, and formerly also leading 
a similar vagabond life; but are now, for the most part, settled in villages. 

Loh&r , 

Blacksmiths, and workers in iron; from lohd, iron. The caste is divided into 
many branches in Northern India. In Bombay they form four sub-castes, two of 
which are the following;— 

1. Lobar MahratM. j 2. LoMr Bftndeli. 

They make ploughshares and all kinds of tools. 

Barhai . 

In Northern India these are the carpenter caste; but in Bombay, although 
carpenters, they arc paid by the job, and are not, like Sutars, kept on wages. 
They are, therefore, regarded as much inferior to Sutars (c). 


(a) Indian Antiquary, March, 1871. Mr Sinclair's Notes. 
O) Pnd. 

(«) Tribes and Castas of India, Yol. I, pp. SI5, 3IG. 
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POTTERS, DIGGERS, QTJARRYMEN, BRICKLAYERS. 

Kumhdr. 

Brick and tile makers, potters. This caste lias seven sub-divisions in Nor¬ 
thern India, but only four in Bombay. These are the following:— 

1. Mahratlii. 3. Pardesl. 

2. Bald! (a). 4. Sekwati Jkijwati. 

These divisions are distinct as castes. The Sekwati -Riijwatis are held to be 
lower than the others in rank. They make earthen images of men and animals. 
They are also potters, plasterers, and builders. 

Belt!dr. 

Diggers. They dig wells, blast rocks, work on the roads, and the like. 

War an. 

Wandering navvies. They also sell heavy stones for building purposes. 
They eat rats and other vermin. The Wararis are of two branches:— 

1 . The Gar Wararis, quarrymen. 

2. The Mat-War&ris, diggers and excavators. 

A people of very low caste. 

Gaundi. 

Bricklayers. 

WEAVERS, THREAD-SPINNERS, DYERS, TAILORS, ROPE-MAKERS, TAPE- 

MAKERS, TASSEL-MAKERS. 

Kushti. 

These arc of two grades, as follows :— 

1 . Kushti Proper. 

Manufacturers of silk and silken thread for necklaces, jewellery, the trap¬ 
pings of horses and palankeen furniture. They also manufacture undyed cloths, 
silks, dresses, and the like. Their occupations are also pursued by other castes. 

2. Nick Kashti. 

These are of inferior rank to the other caste. They weave silks from the 
shreds of prepared silks. 

(a) For a fuller description. of this caste, see “ Tribes and Castes of India,” Vol, I, Part III, Chap, IX, 
pp. 318,319. 
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Sctrli Castes. 

Weavers of cloth. They are divided into three separate castes:— 

1. The Sarli Proper. Weavers of white cloth. 

2. Mahrathi Sarli. ] 

d Tailang Sarli j Weavers of all kinds of material. 

Khatri . 

In Colaba these are silk-weavers. They are a fair race, and are very prone 
to polygamy, their excuse being that the women are needed in spinning silk. 
These Khatris claim to be descended from certain inhabitants of Delhi; and there¬ 
fore of course to he related to the well-known tribe of Khatri,s of North-Western 
India and elsewhere, who are traders, and apparently of higher social rank than 
the silk-weavers of Colaba. 

Si nipt Castes. 

Tailors and dyers. These castes arc* six in number, and are altogether 
separated from one another. 

1. Mahrathi Simpt. Tailors. 

2. Tailang Simpt Tailors. 

3. Rangari Simpt Dyers. 

4. Simpt Kapra-bikanari. Chiefly sellers of cloth. 

5. Asal, or Dekhan Simpt 

(J. Namclev Simpt 

“ In the wild native states of the Dangs,” says Mr. Sinclair, “ and in the 
Maw&s States, north of the Taptee, the Khrbharls, or managers, are chiefly Simpis, 
generally unable to read and write, and only one degree more intelligent than the 
half-savage llheel chieftains whose affairs they mismanage.” 

JRdaul. 

Manufacturers of param, strips of coarse cloth ; and nari, tape. 

Kanjdn. 

Cotton and hemp rope-makers. The women of this caste are famous as 
story'tellers. 

NivalL 

Some of this caste prepare indigo and other dark dyes; others weave dark 
coloured clothes. They are also dyers in indigo. The word nirdli is derived 
from nil, indigo. 
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Ilavyuri, 

Dyers. In Khandesh the Eangaris are tanners. 

Patwujar. 

Silk fringe and tassel-makers. 

SERVANTS AND PERSONAL ATTENDANTS. 

The Nhdvi Castes. 

The Nhavis are similar to the Navis or Ilajams of Northern India. They 
are barbers, and are divided into three separate castes, which are perfectly dislinct 
from one another :— 

1. Nliitvi Kasbekar. 

These shave the hair from the head, to the middle. They rank with Sudras. 

2. Nhdvi Gangatirkar. 

At eclipses of the sun, the death of parents, the Agnihotra sacrifice, and on 
occasion of penances, they shave the head, the upper lip, and other parts of the 
body *, and especially pursue this avocation at Nasik and other sacred spots. 

3. Nicii Nhavi. 

These shave the hair off all parts of the body ; and likewise perform some of 
the duties of surgeons in applying the tumri, or cupping-horn, and also leeches, to 
the body. The Nidi Nhavis are much lower in rank than the other castes. 

The Nhavis of Khandesh cut off the hair of camels and buffaloes. 

Achari. 

These cook food for the Brahmans, and consequently are regarded as belong¬ 
ing to a very respectable caste. In reality they are Sudras. 

Chainlhar. 

Their proper vocation is to hold the umbrella over the Rajah, and to fetch 
water for the four castes ; but now-a-days many castes carry the umbrella, and 
each one has its own water-carrier. 

lidjgurA. 

These people teach the sons of chiefs the use of weapons. The title is used 
also as an affix by certain of the Kunbis, though unconnected with this profession. 
The Rajgiu’u caste is little known. 
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Amjamanhni. 

Their occupation is that of shampooers. They anoint the limbs with oil, and 
then rub them. 

Chobcldr, 

These stand at a great man’s door, or accompany him on a journey, holding 
the chob, or staff of dignity, in their hands. They also manufacture cl whs, which 
are generally silver or gold-headed, and occasionally are entirely of these metals. 

Bhoi Mcihmthi and Kahdr. 

Palankeen bearers, watermen, fishermen, sellers of wood, porters, and the 
like. They form a large and respectable community in Northern India, where 
they are called Kahars, and are divided into many sub-castes. Mr. Sinclair says 
that the Blioi Kahars are inferior in appearance, character, and social status to the 
Kolis, “The rivers are divided among their tribes and families, by custom and 
courtesy ; and although their rights are unprotected by any law, they very seldom 
poach upon each other’s ranges, or infringe the rules of their caste as to size and 
species of nets, and the like ” (a). 

Unch- Parti. 

Washermen of the clothes of high caste Hindoos. Some of the caste are 
cultivators on the Girna river in Khandesh. 

Nick-Pant. 

Washermen of the clothes of lower caste Hindoos. 

Kirar. 

Sellers of grass and other horse food. They also exercise horses. 


(a) Indian. Anliqnaiy, March, 1871, Mr. Sinclair's Notes. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE CASTES OF BOMBAY AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD.— (Continued.) 

MUSICIANS. RINGERS, AND DANCERS. JUGGLERS, TUMBLERS, ROPE-DANCERS, SNAICE-CHARM- 
ERS, WRESTLERS. BOATMEN, PISIIERMEN, WATER-CARRIERS. HUNTERS, FOWLERS. 
SNARERS OP GAME. EXTRACTERS OP CATECHU. WORKERS IN LEATHER. VILLAGL 
SERVANTS AND WATCHMEN. BASKET-MAKERS AND MILLSTONE-MAKERS SCAVENGERS, 
BUTCHERS, BURNERS OF THE DEAD, EXECUTIONERS, etc. 

MUSICIANS, SINGERS, AND DANCERS. 

Gondhali. 

Tliese sing and dance at Gondhai festivals in the houses of Brahmans, 
Jvunbis, and others. They also wander about the. country as dancers, tumblers, 
and the like. 


Kaldwcmt , Kawaltapi , and Ganthdrt. 

Different castes of dancers and singers, devoted to these occupations. Hin¬ 
doos of other castes and Mahomedans also engage in them. The Kalawant is 
divided into five branches, namely:— 

!■ Batra, 3 , Ghilcari, 

2. E&mjanl 4. Rangaidi. 

5. Kanchan. 

Tliese sub-castes eat together, intermarry, and follow the same profession of 
singing, dancing, and prostitution. 

Utah, or Kathain. 

Instructors of dancing-girls. The term ‘ Kathain ’ is derived from Northern 
India. 

Daurt Gosdwi. 

Sing songs in honour of Bhairo, and beg alms, beating the daur. 

Min Jogi. 

Their occupation is the same as the Daur! Gosawls. 
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Baspl 1,0 r. 

Musicians who attend dancing girls. They beat the paLwuj, and play on the 
mrlngi. They also prepare the skin for the paLwuj , a kind of drum. They come 
from Northern India, where they are regarded as a very low caste. 

Garsi. 

Performers on the tom-tom, a kind of drum. They are numerous at Pandar- 
pore. In Poona, Gurawas and Nhavts chiefly follow the occupation. 


.JUGGLERS, TUMBLERS, ROPE-DANCERS, SNAKE-CHARMERS, WRESTLERS. 

Koldti. 

Tumblers and rope-dancers. 


Dombdrl. 

These pursue the same profession, and are chiefly found in the Carnatic. 

Rhdmsutrt, 

These perform evolutions on a rope attached to a wooden post. 

KalastlM. 

Exhibit dancing dolls. 


Chitogaihi. 

These draw figures on paper, which they exhibit, accompanied by dancing. 

BdnAmathi 

Conjurers. 

Most of these castes, especially their women, lead, a licentious life. 


Gdnlri. 

Snake-exhibitors, tumblers, and beggars. Their huts are made of grass- 
mats, and are constructed in ‘ a ridge and gable form.’ They affirm that they 
came originally from Bengal. 

Bhdad and Bahurdpi. 

These wear disguises of persons, male and female, of various ranks and castes, 
tell stories, and imitate the voices of animals for the amusement of their patrons. 


Jethi and Gopal. 

Wrestlers. Many are scattered oyer the Carnatic, 
this occupation are styled pahahodm. 


The Mahrattas following 
£ 2 
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Vuidya, or Hakim. 

Snakc-exliibitors. “ They also profess a knowledge of simples ; but their 
chief practice in that line is the compounding of intoxicating draughts,” from 
opium and a bean found in the Konkan. They snare small game, poison fish, 
and eat almost everything («). 

BOATMEN, FISHERMEN, WA TEE-CARRIERS. 

Roll. 

Fishermen. They reside on the sea-coast between Rewdunda and Reims. The 
boats which they use are “ very sharp in the bows, with hollow keel, well-rounded 
in the stern, with masts sloping a little forward, and are considered to be among 
the swiftest sailing vessels known.” The Kolis and their wives also carry grain 
from the interior to the coast. They wear the Marhatta dress, but do not inter¬ 
marry with Marhattas. Most of the men wear a skull-cap in place of a turban. 

In appearance the Rolls arc somewhat short in stature, and are stout and 
muscular. They have a character for inveterate drunkenness. 

This tribe has many divisions. Roll boatmen arc called Hawaii, and in the 
Carnatic, Amhigar. They are not only fishermen, but also boatmen and water- 
carriers, and pursue many other callings. See the Chapter on the Roll tribes. 

HUNTERS, FOWLERS, SNARERS OF GAME. 

Thahur. 

A mixed race of wild habits, found in Gujerat, Northern Konkan, and in the 
Mawals of Mid-Deldian, descended, it is supposed, from Rajpoot and Roll parents. 
t! They are very dark, with broad flat faces and wide mouths, and unmistakably 
non-Aryan. The likest people to them are the Gonds. They are great hunters, 
using often fire-arms, but chiefly a broad-bladcd pike, nets, and snares ” (b). 

PMnsi-Pardhi. 

Snarers of birds and wild animals. They also inveigle deer and other beasts ; 
and gather honey. They live in secluded places, and are irregular and wild in 
their habits. Many arc thieves and poachers. 

Komii. 

A tribe allied to the HhSnsi-Pardhls. 


(a) Indian Antiquary, July, 1874. Mr. Sinclair's Notes, 
(V) MA. 
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EXTRACTED OF CATECHU. 

Kathhart . 

An aboriginal race inhabiting the mountain fastnesses in Konkan and the 
Sahyadri Range. Their name is derived from hatha , or catechu, winch they 
extract from the terra japoniat, or khair tree. In Colaba, they are chiefly found on 
the declivities of the hills between Poccnar and Oomtai and Chowra, especially in 
the villages of Eeedwagla and Tvoordoos. 

The Katlikaris are a people of low foreheads, small stature, and very dark 
complexion, yet of well-knit, muscular frames. The hair of the women is exceed¬ 
ingly curly. There are two principal branches of the tribe, namely:— 

I. The Dhor Kathkari. j II. The Marhatta ICatlikari. 

Those are sub-divided into various clans, such as—- 

1. Helam. 3. Gosavi. 

2. Powar. 4. Jadava. 

5. Sindhi. 

The Katlikaris of Colaba are of the Mahratta branch, and chiefly of the 
Powar clan. They believe in the existence of malignant spirits, practise incanta¬ 
tions, invoke curses, and perform strange superstitions rites ; and are consequently 
* much dreaded by Hindus. Socially, there is much more equality between the 
sexes than is generally seen among the Hindu castes. They live in miserable 
huts, in the neighbourhood of small villages, and are regarded with abhorrence 
by the people generally. Fond of meat, they will eat the flesh of all animals, 
with the exception of the cow and the brown-faced monkey. They are expert in 
snaring game, and also in the use of the bow and arrow. Formerly, they were 
notorious thieves and highwaymen (a). 

WORKERS IN LEATHER. 

Chamar. 

Workers and traders in leather. The caste is very numerous in Northern 
India, where it numbers several millions of people. They are an industrious race, 
but from their connexion with leather are obnoxious to the pure Hindu castes. 
Their origin is obscure, but there is good reason for believing that they have 
sprung from the intermingling of Hindus with aboriginal tribes. In Northern 

(a) Statistical Report of the Colaba Agency, by W M. Hearn. Selections from, tlie Retards of the Roinbay 
Government, No, VII, Notv Series, pp. 70—78. 
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India many are employed in agriculture (a). In Bombay, as elsewhere, the caste 
lias seven sub-divisions, -which differ, however, from, those existing in other parts 
of the country. 

1. Saltangar. 4. Halalbhakt. 

o 

2. Mahrathi Chamar. 5. Pabali. 

3. Paradosk Pardesi. 6‘. Woji. 

7. Chaur. 

The Saltangars dye sheepskins. The Paradosh.es are manufacturers of tents. 
The Halalbhakts dye skins red. They are lower in position than the Saltangars. 
The three last sub-castes are much below the rest in social rank. They eat the 
flesh of bullocks and of other animals, which have died a natural death. The 
higher Chamftrs do not associate with them. All these sub-castes, with the ex¬ 
ception of the Paradoshes, are shoemakers. Some make bridles and other kinds 
of harness. 

Other Leather Castes. 

1 . Dhor. 

These make large leathern buckets for drawing water from wells, hand- 
buckets, and the like; and also dye leather. 

2. Katai. 

Cobblers, tent-makers; eaters of carrion. 

3. Dapkgar. 

Bottle manufacturers ; eaters of carrion. 

SERVANTS AND VILLAGE WATCHMEN, BASKET-MAKERS, AND MILL¬ 
STONE-MAKERS. 

Many. 

An outcast race resembling the Maliars. They are professedly rope-makers, 
but many keep pigs and donkeys, and pursue other avocations. They have the 
following sub-divisions 

1. Bfrndi. 3. Cihon. 

2. TIchli. 4. Dalalwar. 

5. Ifokalw&r. 

(a) For a more ©steaded account of the Chamais of Northern India, sea the author's « Tribes and Castes 
of India," Vol. I, Part IV, Ohap, IV, pp, 381—39(5. 
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All these are village servants, and are entitled to certain village dues in conse¬ 
quence. Of the two first divisions, some are watchmen, others are thieves. The 
two last are of lower rank than the rest. 

6. Nich-Mamc. 

Professional exorcists. 

7. Garuri-Mang. 

o 

'Found in Potraj and Dankun, and also in Konkan and the Tailang country. 
The women of the Dankun also sing and beg (a). 

1Ithnusl and Bedar. 

Two tribes of village watchmen. They were formerly notorious thieves. See 
the chapter on Wandering and Predatory Tribes of the Bombay Presidency. 

Burur, or Bumd. 

Makers of cages, baskets, mats, and the like. 

Ivaikari. 

These also are basket-makers. They likewise make measures for holding 
grain. The Kaik&ris have three branches, which do not intermarry. Of these the 
Gauranis are basket-makers, and the Kuncliekaiis manufacture brushes used by 
•weavers. 

Gond, Bheel. 

Aboriginal races. See the Chapters on the Gonds and Bheels. 

Chor-Rakhshak. 

Thicf-catchers. 

Kolh&uti. 

A people of repulsive habits, who by profession are basket-makers. The 
men arc thieves and kidnappers of girls, while the women are prostitutes. 

Bamtya and TJchaki. 

Manufacturers of millstones, but in reality thieves. They wander about 
singly or in small parties. Persons of this caste exercise their profession at places 
of pilgrimage, on the banks of rivers, in bazars, and so forth. These designations 
are applied to thieves in general. The caste has two divisions. The Bamtyas 

(a) Summary <rf the Sawtmd Custom of Hindu Castes within the DeMmn Provinoas, subject to the Presi¬ 
dency of Bombay. Ordered by the Governor is Council, 29fh July, 1926. 
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and mobt oilier predatory tribes are found chiefly about Ganesli Kbind, Bkam- 
burda, and Dapuli, west of Poona (a). “ This bit of country, indeed, is the very 

head-quarters of the rascality of Western India.” 

SCAVENGERS, BUTCHERS, BURNERS OF THE DEAD, EXECUTIONERS, fee 

Hnldll'hor, Bhangl , Mehtar. 

Scavengers and nightmen. Eaters of carrion. They also receive the clothes 
of dead persons. A very low caste. There are two divisions of these scaven¬ 
gers: the Halalkhors, who arc Mahomedans; and the Bhangis, who are Hindus. 
But these terms, as well as that of Mehtar, are often applied to them indiscrimi¬ 
nately. 

Mliar. 

A numerous low caste people of coarse manners and coarser habils, who 
are held in abhorrence by the Hindus. They are a very useful class, however, of 
woodcutters and grasseutters, and removers of garbage and carrion from villages, 
in the outskirts of which they reside. Like the Kolia, the Mhhrs are very fond 
of spirits, and drink it to great excess. Formerly, they were addicted to highway 
robbery, and to plundering in gangs, and were held in great terror by the govern¬ 
ment under native rule. But a strong cheek has been given to this and other 
predatory tribes, through the stringent regulations of the British authorities, so 
that life and property are incomparably more secure throughout those districts 
which were at one time infested by them. 

Some of its sub-divisions are as follows:— 


1. Swapak. 

Remove dead animals from villages, and then eat them. 

2. Antya-wasklong. 

Perform services for the dead. They also sell the wood used for the funeral 
pyre. 

3. Plabawastir- sa ni. 

Remove from villages dead horses and asses, and eat their flesh. 

4. Kauwiadi. 

Watch the ashes of funeral piles. They are also village watchmen, and 
keepers of village boundaries, 


(«) Indian Antiquary, July, 1874. Mr, Sinclair’s Notes, 
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Bird-catchers. 


5. Hastak. 


0. Kayak. 

Clean tlie sewers of villages. 


7. Ilasliak. 

Ilemove the clothes and wood from funeral piles. 

8. Nidi Mhar. 

Executioners. 

In the smaller villages one caste of Mliars is generally found. In addition 
to occupations already referred to, they bury the dead bodies of low caste persons 
who have no friends to perform the office, receive clues at marriages, discharge 
duties under the orders of village head-men, such as assembling of the ryots, 
carrying letters, collecting rents, and the like. 

In the Dekhan, the Mhar is a personage of considerable importance, arising 
not from his caste, which is very low, but from the official position he occupies. 
“ He is the watchman and guardian of flic village, and the living chronicle of its 
concerns. His situation or his curiosity makes him acquainted with everybody’s 
affairs, and his evidence is required in every dispute. Should two cultivators 
quarrel respecting the boundaries of their fields, the Minn’s evidence ought to 
decide it; and should a similar quarrel happen between two villages, the Mhars 
are always the chief actors in it, and to their decision alone it is sometimes refer¬ 
red. The Mhar is emphatically called the village eye” (a). In large villages 
his labours are three-fold. He is first, the Weskur, or guardian of the village 
gates, who keeps an account of all persons entering or departing therefrom, and 
having locked the gates a.t night, takes the keys to the head-man. Secondly, the 
Mhar is the Khule-wcsknr, or guardian of the stackyard in time of harvest. 
In addition, he performs many duties for the welfare and convenience of the 
labourers. Thirdly, the Mhar is the Gaow-weskur, looking after the comforts of 
travellers in the name of the village, giving them information respecting the 
places at which they may purchase food, supplying them with grass and wood, 
and so forth, lie attends on Government officials coming to the village, conveys 
messages to tenant-farmers, takes letters to their destination, and performs other 
kindred services. Briefly, the Gaow-weskur has control over the other Mhhrs 

(a) Report on the Village Communities! ol tho Deldian, hj Mr. It,. N. GfoocMine, Assistant Superintendent 
cl tb.o Ahmedmiggur Survey. Bombay UovommonC Saleetions, Yol I, No. IV, p. 13. 
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of a village, who should he ready to obey him in all matters in which, the neces¬ 
sities of Government officials, of travellers, and of the village generally, require 
their assistance. The remuneration which the Mlnirs receive is liberal. Besides 
a present from the Government, and a tithe of everything grown, they levy small 
imposts, or beg small contributions (which practically amounts to the same thing); 
of oil, sugar, spices, bread, and other things, from shopkeepers; so that the 
MhSrs are generally well provided for. 

The Mhfrrs eat the flesh of diseased cattle and horses. Few of them can 
read or write, one reason being that the children of good castes will not associate 
with them, or sit by their side, in the same school. 

Kdrtik. 

Butchers. This is one of the lowest castes, on a par with the MMrs and 
other very low tribes. They are not permitted to live in villages inhabited by 
Hindus, but have their huts outside. Their touch is contaminating. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE TRIBES AND CASTES OF KATTYWAR. 

Section I.— Tiie Ancient Races. 

1.—THE JETWA TRIBE 2 —TIIE CHUR AS AM 4. TRIBE. 3—THE SOEANKHI TRIBE. 4-THE 

WALA TRIBE 

Section II.— Tribes of Later Date. 

1 —THE JHALA TRIBE. 2-THE GOnEB TRIBE 3.-THE JHAREJA TRIBE 4.—THE MAHO- 
MEDAN GOVERNING TRIBES. fi—THE BRAHMAN CASTES. (!,—THE BANT A, OR BANIAN 
CASTES. 7 —THE 1UBRIA TRIBES 8 —THE AHIR TRIBE. 


Section I.—THE ANCIENT RACES. 

I. The Jetwa Tribe. 

This tribe, together with the Chftrasama, the Solanklii, and the Wala tribes, 
ruled over Kattywar prior to the inroad of the Jhalas, Parmars, K&thees, and 
other tribes, by which it is now chiefly held. The Jetwas had possession of the 
north of the province,—that is, Barda, ITalcar, and Machoo Kanta. The Jharejas 
have dispossessed them of Halcar and Machoo Ran La. In their own belief, they 
are the aboriginal inhabitants of the country. According to their traditions, their 
ancestor built Sri Nuggar, ruins of which are still to be seen near Poorbunder. 
They also erected Moorvce. After a time, the name of the tribe was changed to 
Kumar, and their capital city was Groomtee. The Jetwa chiefs occupied succes¬ 
sively Rampoor, Chaya, and Poorbunder, which is at present the capital city of 
the tribe, The tribe boasts to have been established in the country longer than 
the Chhrasama. 

2. The GMrasama Tribe. 

There are three primitive divisions of the tribe, which still hold possession of 
that portion of Kattywar which the tribe originally subdued. These {ire s— 

1, Sarweya, 2. Raijaclas. 3. Waja. 

d2 
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The Sanvcyas are found in Oond Sarweya, on tlie banks of the Sketroonjee ; 
and also in Wallak. 

The Raijadus clan are the descendants of Rao Mandalik, “ the last Rajpoot 
sovereign of Joonaghar, whose throne and religion were both forced from him by 
Mahmud Shah Begra, about A. 1). 1472.” Only a small number of the clan 
remain, whose principal settlements are at Chorwai*, on the coast. 

The Waja clan inhabit the tract on the coast between the Geer Hills and the 
^ca, where they find pasturage for then’ cattle. 

There is another division of the tribe called Grassia, in Dholera, in the Gulf 
of Cambay, and other villages in the neighbourhood. 

The origin of the Churasamas is unknown. The Mirati Sikandari states, 
that the tribe ruled over Sorath for the long period of nineteen hundred years. 
Captain Le-G. Jacob considers it probable that it is identical with the Ckaura tribe, 
which exercised sovereignty over Ankalwara for many years, and probably “ held 
their possessions in the peninsula in fief” from it. In proof of this conjecture 
he refers to an inscription in a temple of Bilawul, dated A. D. 1885, which con¬ 
tains an allusion to an assembly of Cliaura chiefs in that neighbourhood. He 
indulges the ingenious supposition, that as there are two Rajpoot tribes designated 
Ohaura and Sama, or Soma, and as these words together make up the whole word 
Churasama, the tribe may have become blended in one. Lieut.-Coloncl Walker, 
formerly Resident at Baroda, states that the Clulrasarna dynasty of Joonaghar was 
overturned by Sultan Mahomed Begra of Gujcrat in 147G-1477. Among the 
Chftrasamas the eldest son, in the division of a patrimony, receives a portion one 
and a half time the value of the shares of the younger brethren. 

3. The Solcinlhi Tribe. 

Gujerat is one of the original scats of the Solankki tribe, which constitutes 
the third division of the Agnikulas, or Fire Races, and is divided into sixteen 
branches, the last, or Kalamor, being assigned to that extensive territory. They 
are believed to have succeeded the Chauras in Anhalwara in A. I). 931, according 
to Colonel Tod, and in 912, according to Captain Jacob ; the Chauras having 
begun to rule over Anhalwara A. I). 746. There are twenty families of Solankhis 
still found in the Joonaghar districts in possession of tracts of pasture land. 

4. The WdU Tribe. 

This race, although once numerous, is now nearly extinct. One family sur¬ 
vives at Dkank, where the ancient capital of their country was formerly situated. 
Some persons imagine that the Balabhi dynasty sprang from this tribe$ and it is 
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not improbable that it did so. There is ground for supposing that the Chaura 
tribe, on taking possession of Anhalwara in 746, as stated in the previous 
paragraph, wrested the country from the hands of the Walas. Anhalwara is the 
modern Peeran Pnttun, near Deesa. 

The classical name of Kattywar is Surashtra, by which it was known to the 
ancient Greeks, and which is its designation at the present day among the greater 
portion of its educated inhabitants. The Ivathees, who have given it its modern 
appellation, are inferior hi rank, wealth, and numbers to the Rajpoot co mmuni ties 
of the province. The ancient races by which Kattywar was once governed have 
yielded to other tribes. Some of the principal are as follows :— 

Section II.—TRICES OF LATER DATE. 

1. The Jhala Tribe. 

These occupy the tract of country known as Jhdlawar, to the south 
of Muchoo Ivanta, as far as the Runn of (Jutch. Tradition states that 
the tribe entered the peninsula in the eighth century. Its original name, by 
which some of its clans are designated in Central India, was Malcwaliana. The 
principal JMla families in Jhalawar arc Drangadra, Limri, Wadwan, Wankanir, 
Than, Seela, and Chiira, the Drangadra being the common progenitor of all the 
rest. Although they are now independent of one another, yet the most ancient 
family is the acknowledged head of the tribe ; and the chief of each clan, on his 
investiture, receives a dress from the chief of the Drangadras. The eldest son in 
the families of this tribe receives as his portion of the inheritance double that 
which falls to the share of the younger brothers. 

2. The Gohel Tribe. 

This tribe inhabits a portion of the eastern frontier of Kattywar called Gohel- 
war. Respecting them Captain Jacob makes the following observations :—“ The 
Gohel Rajpoots,” he says, i- were driven out of Marwar by the Rahtors in the end 
of the twelfth century, and acquired their footing in the peninsula by intermarriage 
with the Churasama family of Joonaghar. By the revolutions of fortune, their 
first town, built and named Sejukpore, after Sejuk, the chief who conducted hither 
the tribe, has fallen into the possession of a Kuihee family ; whilst Gohelwar has 
nearly doubled its original size by acquisitions from the Kathee and other tribes. 
The western division of Gohelwar, between the Shetroonjee and Jholapooree 
rivers, the hills and the sea, and this strip of land, still retains some of its former 
Sarweya and Kali proprietors. The Rajah of Bhaonuggur, who has chopped the 
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title of Gob el for that of Rawul, is descended from the eldest son of Sejuk, and is 
the principal chief in Gohclwar ” (a). The Rajahship of Bhaonuggur was consti¬ 
tuted in 174.1 by Bhao Singlyee. The two states next to it in rank, though far 
inferior in extent and resources, are Lathee and Walla, of Palitana. 

3. The Jhareja Tribe. 

These Rajpoots are in the possession of Machoo Kanta, the two chief states 
of which are Morvee and Mallia, and also of Hallar. The latter is said to take 
its name from a chief named Hala, who first conquered it. The principal Jhareja 
chiefs are those of Nowanuggur, Rajkot, Goondnl, Dhurol, Orapha, and Kotr/i 
Sanganee. 

See flic account of the -Tharejas of Gujerat and Cutch. 

4. The Mahomedan Governing Tribes. 

Mahomedan chiefs have possession of the principalities of Dussara and 
Wunod, in Jhalawar ; and also of nearly the entire province of Soruth, which is 
in the hands of the Nnwah of Joonaghar, the Bahee of Banfwa, and the Shaita of 
ITnirapnor (b). 

5. Brahmans Castes. 

These arc mostly of the Nagar tribe, belonging to the Gurjar, or fifth great 
division of South Indian Brahmans. Of twelve hundred and sixty-three families 
of indigenous Brahmans existing in the Kattywar Peninsula in 3842, exclusive of 
temporary residents, there were, according to Captain Jacob’s computation, nine 
hundred and twenty Nilgai’s ; the rest, namely, three hundred and forty-three 
families, being connected with other tribes. Many of these latter Brahmans are 
in the service of the Government in various capacities. They have talent and 
shrewdness ; are superior in ability to most other castes ; and exercise great 
influence in the peninsula. 

6. Banya. or Banian , Castes. 

These castes are numerous, and represent here, as elsewhere, the chief portion 
of native traders, bankers, and merchants. In religion they are mostly Jains, 
though a few are worshippers of Vishnu. They are spread all over the province, 
and one or two families at least are found in every village. As Jains, they 

(«) Report on the General Condition of the Pnmttoc of Kattywar, by Captain G. Be G. Jacob. Tiansacj. 
flans of the Bombay Geographical Society, Vol VII r p. 14, 

(fr) Brief NarrntiTB of British Relations with the Natire States of Kattywar. Selections from Bombay 
QflTemaent Records, Vol. XII, pp. 1QG, 107, 
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exhibit great reverence for animal life. Some fine temples, especially on the 
Palitana and Girnar mountains, frequented by thousands of pilgrims, belong to 
this community. 

7. The Babria Tribes. 

These people occupy the tract, called after them Babria war, to the south of 
the peninsular as far as the sea, having the rivers Jliolapooree and Malun to 
the east and west, and the Geer hills to the north. The land is in the hands of 
the Bahrias, styled frequently Babria Kathees, and a community of Alurs. It is 
probable that these tribes were once in possession of a more northerly portion of 
Kattywar, and that they were compelled to take up this southern position by 
the Kfithcc tribes four or five hundred years ago. The Babrias, on native 
authority, arc said to have been the fruit of various castes mingled together. 
Hence tlieir name of bahar, or mixed, in the local dialect. They have three prin¬ 
cipal divisions, namely :— 


Original Babiua Tribes. 

1. Kotlla. | 2. Warn. j 3. Dhankra. 

The Kotilas are, according to one account, sprung from intermarriages between 
the Bahrias and Seehor Brahmans ; and, according to another, from the union of 
an Ahir woman with a Brahman. The Kotilas occupy the highest rank among 
the caste distinctions of the Babria tribes. 

The "Whiffs are the offspring of alliances of Babria Dhankhras with the Jet was 
of Poorbundur, next to the Dh&nkhras. These are the most numerous of the 
Babria tribes. By themselves they are still called Jetwas. 

The Dhankhras are descended, it is said, from the Panduas, and came first 
from Anhalwara ; thence proceeded to Jlian Kandoola, in the Panchal district ; 
on quitting which they advanced to Urnecroo. They arc the most numerous of 
the B&bria tribes, and next in rank to the Kotilas. 

The Babria tribes, however, although in reality derived from these three 
sources, are nevertheless now very numerous, being not less, according to their 
own statement, than seventy-two. These, as drawn up by Captain Jacob, are 
as follows :—- 


Existing Babria Tribes. 


1. Kolila. 

5, GiffBamba. 1 

9. Cliatroja. 

2. Dli&nkhra. 

6, Chanya. 

10. Karat a. 

3. Ward. 

7. JBoi'iclia. 

11. Manual 

4. Gharga, 

8. Olikablmr, 

12. Warn. 
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Existing Babria Tribes.— (Continued.) 


13. 

Wasra, 

33. Ratlior. 

33. 

Bbolavla. 

14. 

Layu. 

34. Naisa. 

31. 

Wo da JBkupul. 

15. 

Lobad. 

33. Sliitnag. 

55. 

Shanya. 

16. 

Kaiena. 

3G. Babliia. 

36. 

Nu ala. 

17, 

Kliandmal. 

37. Dagab. 

57. 

Lajora. 

IS. 

Sha.ikblia. 

38. Lobliia. 

58. 

Slioba. 

19. 

Saclila. 

39. Kliafca. 

59. 

Kiigra. 

20. 

Blruwa. 

40. Ivlitbar. 

GO. 

Matiira. 

21. 

Bharrnal. 

41. Khodula. 

Cl. 

fShnila. 

22. 

Blialera. 

42. Kandhal. 

G2. 

Kisur. 

23. 

Dlmnnaeta. 

13. Nipal. 

63. 

Didag ra. 

24. 

Lumvara. 

44. Kilkan. 

64. 

Sbabar. 

25. 

Baparia. 

43. Kalial. 

63. 

Atliar. 

26. 

Klieradot. 

16. Wugla. 

06. 

Via. 

27. 

Barela. 

47. Wanna. 

67. 

Kla. 

28 

Padiiira. 

48. 1)3 n gar. 

68. 

Klmgliaula. 

29. 

Piishatia. 

49. Choudia. 

09. 

Navga. 

30. 

Changar. 

50. Khara. 

70. 

Ltulha. 

31. 

Oh fdc. 

51. IChalala. 

71. 

Dhtlndha. 

32. 

Pakliar. 

52. Khada. 

72. 

Umga (a). 


The Nawab of Joonaghar claims jurisdiction over Babriawar “ in virtue of 
the exactions which his occupation of the neighbouring district of Oond has enabled 
him to make for a long series of years, and of his having retained military posts 
in the country.” On the sea-coast to the south is the excellent port of Jaffrabad, 
which, together with eleven contiguous villages, belongs to the Zimjeera Seedee. 

The Babrias, the Khthees, and the Ahirs intermarry, yet maintain their dis¬ 
tinctiveness as separate tribes. Moreover, in social rank and respectability, a 
difference subsists between them. This is seen in the custom observed in the 
selection of wives. The AMr gives his daughter to a Babria in marriage, and the 
Babria gives his daughter to a Kathee; but it does not appear that the Babria gives 
his daughter to the AMr, or the Kathee his to the Babria, in return, except under 
certain peculiar circumstances, as, for instance, poverty. A poor K4tb.ee will marry 
a rich Babria girl; or a poor Babria will marry an AMr in better circum¬ 
stances. 

The Bfbrias were originally dependant on the Wtllas, hut after a time they 
rose upon their landlords, expelled them from the country, and seized their villages. 
It is said they were aided in tMs enterprise by a Rajpoot of Jetpore. 

(rt) Report on the Province of Ktitfcy-war, by Captain Jacob. Transactions of the Bombay Geographical 
Society, Vol, YII, p, 76. 
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8. The Ahirs. 

These Aluvs, which occupy Babriawar conjointly with the Babrias, are, it 
seems, totally different from, tlic Shndra Ahirs, or cowherds, of Northern. India, 
although bearing the same name. They profess to be connected with the Somrahs 
of Scinde, the Solankhi Rajpoots of the island of Din, and even with those of 
TJjain, and, therefore, to be of royal Rajpoot blood. They affirm that the lands 
once held by the dVala Rajpoots fell to them on their extinction. They also 
became connected with these Rajpoots by marriage. The Ahirs probably entered 
the province several centuries before the Babrias ; and on the arrival of the latter, 
the two tribes made mutual alliances. Branches of this tribe are still in Gutch. 

The Ahirs are a quiet, agricultural people, and differ considerably from the 
Babrias, who are somewhat proud and stately in appearance, and of unsettled 
habits. Both these tribes, as well as the Kathees, divide their property equally 
among their families. 

The chief object of worship of the Ahirs and Babrias is SMmji Maharaj, 
a four-armed stone idol at Toolsee Shftm, noted for its hot springs, beyond the 
north-western boundary of their territory. They also worship other deities. 
They arc much simpler in their religious customs than Hindus generally; and 
will eat animal food except beef (a). 

(n) Captain Jacob’s Report on the District of Bfibiiawor. Transactions of tiro Bombay Geographical Society, 
Vol. VII. 
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THE TRIBES AND CASTES OF KATTYWAR.— (Continued.) 

Section II. —Tribes oe Later Date.— (Continued.) 

THE KATHEE TRICES lsi'-THE SHAKHAEET, OR NOBLE TRIBES i, THE WALA BRANCH, 
ii, THE KHACHAR BRANCH, lii, THE ICHBMAN BRANCH 2ND— THE EHWARATIA, OR 

IGNOBLE TRIBES. 

THE KATHEE TRIBES. 

These tribes have given their name to the peninsula forming the western 
division of Grujerat, which they now inhabit; but the country in which their 
ancestors are said to have first settled, was that of Pawar-des, or the land of the 
Pawars, situated between Catch and Scinde. There is also a tract bearing the 
same name in Cutch, which probably has some connexion with it. The Kathees 
themselves state, however, that they originally came from the banks of the Jumna, 
that they thence proceeded to Cutch, and finally, in the fourteenth century, arrived 
in Kattywar. The tribe formerly was divided into five branches, the names of 
which were the following :— 

1. Patg’ar. 3. Pandna. 

2. Maujaria. 4. Hud hr. 

5. Babarya. 

Not much is known respecting these early divisions. The K&thees rendered 
assistance to the "Rajpoots of the neighbourhood, under their leader Wala, in their 
military enterprises. The Jam of Bhooj was united in marriage to a If a thee 
woman. After the marriage, the Jam and all Ms followers, with the exception of 
one man, -were put to death by a conspiracy formed between the Khthces and Raj¬ 
poots. The Rajpoots of the district, according to local traditions, intermarried 
with the Kathees, “ The Rajpoot "Wala, or Wala Yuch, who was commonly called 
Patguru,” says Mr. Erskine, “married Rttpdah, the daughter of a KAtkee. By 
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her he had three sons, namely, Wala, Khacher, and Klihman, who, with their 
father, are the progenitors of seventy-two tribes of the Ivathee race. The 
descendants of Patgfiru are distinguished by the appellation of Awratiya; and 
those of his three sons by Rftpdah are called Shaldiaeet.” There are, says the 
same authority, forty-seven Awratiya tribes, and twenty-five ShakMeet; but 
Captain Jacob, who evidently paid closer attention to the subject, affirms, 
that there are three chief tribes, tbc Wala, Khachar, and Kliuman, which are 
again separated into two great classes, the noble and the ignoble, the former being 
divided into thirty-seven sub-tribes, and the latter into ninety-three. These are 
spread over the five districts of Kattywar, namely, Panchal in the north-east, 
Khuman in the south, and Wassawar, Ivharapat, and Alug Dhananee lying 
between. The KMchars are found in considerable numbers in Panchal, which h 
famous for its excellent breed of horses. To the west arc the Kliacliars. Khuman 
is inhabited by the tribe of the same name. The most powerful family of the 
Kathees is that of the Walas of Jctpore. Next to it is the Khachar family of 
Jusdhun. These are the two principal Kattee families in the country. All the 
rest are much lower hi rank, owing to the singular custom of the equal division 
of property subsisting among them. 

The Kathees were probably, at one time, that is, when they quitted the 
north-eastern part of Cutch, a nomade pastoral tribe addicted to plunder. They 
only began in comparatively modern times to settle down in villages; and even 
in the beginning of the present century they are spoken of as prone to indulge 
in their old wandering predatory habits. The Jctpore and Jusdhun families were 
the earliest to adopt the rules of civilized races, and to establish themselves in 
permanent habitations. Those who did so wore originally termed ‘reformed 
KMieos,’ a term, remarks Captain Jacob, writing in 1842, “ already becoming 
obsolete ; but the establishment of the British supremacy has alone put a stop to 
their predatory excursions, and many Kathees are yet living who have stuck 
their spears into the gates of Ahmedabad during such excursions. The light¬ 
ness of the tribute paid by these tribes,” ho adds, “in proportion to their 
revenues, as compared with other communities, is owing to the greater develop¬ 
ment of their resources, which habits of order have created since these propor¬ 
tions were fixed by the Mahratta Moolukgcree commanders, and confirmed 
by Colonel Walker in 1808. The Kfithees owe their possessions,” he con¬ 
tinues, “ chiefly to the general anarchy produced by the decline ol the 
Mahomedan power ; the Jhala, Jareja, and other tribes purchasing immunity from 
their plunder by the cession of villages. Jetporo, Beclka, Mendurn, &c., were 

D 2 
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thus u'ivon up by the Xawnb of -Joonaghar les& than ;i century ago, with reserved 
rights therein " (a)■ 

A emotion has arisen respecting the origin of this race, which it is by no 
.means easy to decide. Their nomade habits, the blue and grey eyes which some of 
them possess, the fact that they came from a northern country, their stature and 
features, and the singular circumstance of the sun being the chief object of their wor¬ 
ship, .seeui to present a cumulative argument in favour of their descent from the 
ancient Scythians. Perhaps the strongest evidence on the subject is that derived 
from the point last mentioned, for it is well known that one of the most prominent 
peculiarities of the Scythians was their worship of tire in all its manifestations 
and symbols. It is, moreover, natural that their descendants, wherever they 
might be, should cling to a custom which formed a distinguishing characteristic 
of their ancestors, even though they might neglect and forget many others of 
inferior importance. Without presuming to affirm that the Kfifckees are of a 
Scythian stock, I nevertheless would suggest that the testimony for their being so 
is strong. Kot only is the sun their principal deity, but its figure is “ drawn 
on every deed at the head of the list of living witnesses, with the words Sri 
Suraj Xi Shakir.” An old temple to the sitn, believed to have been erected 
by tlie Ivathees on their first arrival in the country, stands on hlandwa hill near 
Than. 

The Brahmans officiating for the Kathees, are Jvajgors, who exercise great 
influence over them to their own advantage. They direct the ceremony of the 
Sraddh, or the worship of ancestors, and that of marriages ; and insure goods 
from the attacks of enemies. The Kathees have little sense of religion; and their 
religious rites seem to consist mainty in folding their hands, gazing at the sun, 
and imploring his favour. The other tribes, on the Srfuldh clays, throw food to 
the crows; but the Iv&tkees throw it to lapwings, under the idea that the act is 
pleasing to the spirits of the deceased, and will secure their own happiness in a 
future state. The lapwing is, therefore, a favourite bird with these tribes ((>). 

The Kfi tliees arc in general an athletic race. Their women are proverbially 
beautiful and graceful. The dress of the men is very similar to that worn by the 
Rajpoots or Grassias ; but their turban has a peculiar peak. They consider it a 

(rt) Report on tha General Condition of Iko Province of Ratty-war, by Captain G. La G. Jacob. Transactions 
of the Bombay Geographical Society, Vol. VII. pp, 10, 20. See also Translation of an Account of the KtUheo:., 
token from the mouth of their own. genealogists, by Jam4s JSrskino, Esq:,, C. S. The same Journal, Vol. II, 
pp, 5S—CO. 

dO Report on IJattywar Proper, by Lieut,-Col. A. Walker, Resident at Batoda in ISOS. Bombay Govern* 
inept Selections, Vol. XIII, pp, 2(33—265. 
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disgrace to carry firearms ; and formerly never used them. Spirillum-. liquors 
and opium are taken by them to great excess (a). 

The law of equal male inheritance, together with equal rights, prevails among 
the minor iiajpoot and the Kiithee States. “In most of the former, and in some 
of the latter,” says Captain Jacob, “a share called inhotap, or eldership, is given 
to the eldest son, generally one additional share to that possessed by the other 
sons. Thus, if there be five sons, six shares arc made, and the eldest gets two. 
But the practice varies” (l>). The custom is for the patrimony, on the death of 
the father, to be, divided into portions, which are shared by the sons : some of it, 
however, being held hi common. 

[ shall here produce the two useful lists of (he iullhec tribe- drawn up by 
Captain dacob (<•). 


1. 

2, 


3. 


4. 


5. 

0. 

7. 


L 

2 . 


h 


o 


THIS SHAlvHAEET, OH NOBLE TTMBES 


Divided into three linmclies. 



I.—The Wahi Branch. 


TV ala. 

8. Kagia. 

15. Wajmal. 

JDirfia. 

!). Bhojak. 

1(>. Far. 

TVailclm. 

10. Clink. 

17. Jogiya (d 

Lalu. 

11. Wajsi. 

18. Bogltara. 

ICarpara. 

12. Oowalia. 

10. Rasfcm-ia. 

Wai'dar. 

13. Biljdaria. 

20. Kudar. 

Vikma, 

14. Giga. 



U.—The Khuchur .Broach. 


Khiiehar. 

3. hob alia. 

4. Hipit. 

5. Loniauaria. 

fi. Clianmdia, 

13,4)1(1. 

7. Ivliara. 


Klmman. 

(Madfh 

Cliandsitr. 


JU,—The Khinmw Brunch. 

4. Maugani. 

5, Man. 

(i. Motia. 

7. Jlianunar. 


8. •Ingiya. 
'J. Limsar. 
10, Waland, 


(«) Bsport on Kattywar Proper, by Lieut.-Coi. A. Walker, ftosiclcnt at Bntochi in 1808. Bombay Govem- 
rae-ut, Selections, Vot XXII, pp. 2(i;l—2(16, 

(!>) Transactions of the Bombay Geographical Society, Vol. VII, p 22. 

0) Ibid, pp. n, 78. 

(7) These wear the yellowish dross of Jogia, or devotees, 
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THE EHWAEATIA, OR IGNOBLE TRIBES. 


1. 

Dhadhal, 


Basina. 

3. 

Banbhuni. 

4. 

Gangbani. 

a. 

Jlianjaria. 

ii. 

Sliodhia. 

7, 

Linklira. 

8. 

Loci a. 

9. 

Pill an. 

10. 

Katia. 

11. 

Gliotn. 

12. 

Ivoya. 

18. 

Niitania. 

M. 

•Ihilria. 

15. 

Midia, 

10. 

Tima. 

17. 

lv lnl n dli la. 

18. 

Gogla. 

19. 

Rifarid. 

20. 

Clmharia. 

21. 

lloriclia. 

22. 

Ralan. 

28. 

Mfinjhria, 

24. 

Tooliaria, 

25. 

Vimmlca. 

26. 

Wdnk. 

27. 

Mala. 

28. 

Wlnchia. 

29. 

Jiblia. 

30. 

Gira. 

31. 

Padira. 


32. 

Narer. 

33. 

Mia. 

34. 

Gariba. 

35. 

Bicharia. 

30. 

Malcwana. 

37. 

Mora, 

38. 

Anbhang, 

39. 

Khada. 

40. 

Maitra. 

41. 

Jhallu, 

42. 

Easor. 

43. 

Slieklnva. 

44. 

Ronwa. 

45. 

Ilalika. 

40. 

Bhodbia. 

47. 

Bhawbhla. 

48. 

Ivliarak. 

49. 

Moya. 

50. 

Shekhar. 

51. 

Dbing. 

52. 

Kliawar. 

53. 

Wegar. 

54. 

Patgar. 

55. 

Kliem. 

50. 

Diisotia. 

57. 

Dewfilia. 

58. 

Titucba. 

59. 

Virda. 

60. 

Kbakaria. 

61. 

Dali. 

62. 

Savaula. 


03. 

Warnia. 

04. 

Lai U. 

05. 

Cb aura. 

0G. 

Diingar. 

67. 

Kalla. 

68. 

Sheklian. 

09. 

Barad. 

70. 

Anchli. 

71. 

Kotlilwal. 

72. 

Bara. 

73. 

Joj aria. 

74. 

Bbal. 

75. 

Dawera. 

76. 

Karwatli. 

77. 

Besb. 

78. 

Jogla. 

79. 

Mfilania. 

80. 

Mokba. 

81. 

Cbia. 

82. 

Jarujal. 

83. 

Miura. 

84. 

Trdgmaria 

85. 

Mot. 

80. 

Man. 

87. 

Ivhakblia. 

88. 

Luldiol. 

80. 

Mepal. 

90. 

Gnlcbar. 

91. 

Katial. 

92. 

Wacbbra. 

93. 

Sindhuo. 
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Section II.— Tribes or Later .Date. — (Continued,) 

30.—TIIE MIANA TRIBE, 11.—THE WADHEL TRIBE. 12.—THE VVAGHER TRIBE. 13.—THE 
MAKRANI TRIBE. 11.—THE BA WAR TRIBE. 15,—THE ARABS. 1G.~THE KUNBI CASTES. 
17,—TIIE WANIA TRIBE, 18.—THE KOLI TRIBES. 19.—THE MEHMUN TRIBE 20.—THE 
SATWARA TRIBE. 21.—TnE REBARI TRIBE. 22—THE cnARON TRIBE. 23.—THE BAHSAR 
TRIBE 24.—THE JAT TRIBES. 25.—THE PANOHOLI TRIBE. 20.— 1 THE WACHANI TRIBE 
27.—THE BORAH TRIBE. 28—THE NAKODA RAJPOOTS. 29—THE MHAR TRIBE. 00.—TnE 
T)HHR TRIBE. 31.—THE WORA TRIBE. 32.—THE SINDI TRIBES. 33,—THE KUMHAR OASTS. 
31 —THE EOWANA TRIBE 35,—THE GANOIII. 3(i,~THE GIRASIA RAJPOOTS. 37.—THE MALI 
TRIBE, 38,—THE BHAT TRIBE. 39.—TnE WANJA TRIBE 40.-THE BHATIA TRIBE. 11.—THE 
SETHA RAJPOOTS. 

10. Minna. 

This tribe comes from Culcli. They are Mahomeclans who abandoned their 
Hindoo creed for political reasons ; and in doing so were better able in former 
times to accomplish their own purposes. Hot many years ago they were regarded 
with suspicion and anxiety by reason of their plundering propensities. They have 
now lands in Mullia, in the District of Machoo Kanta. In the year 1839 they 
caused great disquiet in the country, and some of their principal men were tried 
by the Political Agent for the lawless excesses which they had committed (a). 
They were formerly thieves, noted for their dexterity and bravery. 

11. Wadhel. 

These are found in Olckamundel. They are Hindoo Rajpoots ; hut in spirit 
and character are similar to the Miana tribe. 

12. Wag her. 

This Rajpoot tribe is also in Okhamundel. They bear the same character as 
the two preceding tribes. Many families are in the Jora Balumba Tahtqa of 
Hollar. 

(a) O&ptarn Jacob’s Report, p* 29, 


! 
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18. Ma Leant. 

Professional soldiers, ready to commit any crime under heaven for auybodv 
who will pay them. 

Id. Jkurav. 

This tribe comes from Scindc. Many arc in posse.-Mon of land. 

15. The Arab Tribe. 

Professional soldiers of fidelity and good reputation. 

16. K/hihl. 

These are numerous in the Jhalawar province, hi the District of Kattywar, 
in that of Machoo Kanta, in Hallar, in the Joonaghar and Bantwa Taluqas of 
Soruth, in the District of Gohehvar, and in some of the sub-divisions of ()< in d 
Surweya. 

17. Wankt. 

Wanias are found in the Tialwad Drangdra Taluqa, and in many other parts 
of Jhalawar, in the District of Kattywar. They are numerous in Machoo Kanta. 
They are also established in the Joria Bahunba Taluqa, of Hallar, and in Amrun, 
Drapha, Gliondul Dhorajce, and other sub-divisions of the same district; and in the 
Joonaghar and Bantwa Taluqas of Soruth. The tribe is numerous in Burda. 
There are families in the Bhownuggur, Wulah, Wadree Wacltanee, and other 
Taluqas of Gohelwar. A few families reside in the village of Depla, in Oond 
Surweya, and in the Dedaun, Teemba Murisa, and Gaula Taluqas, and in some 
other parts of Babriawar. 


18. Roll. 

The Ivoliw are in Halwad Drangdra, Limree, and in most parts of Jhalawar ; 
in the Jaitpoor Gheetul, Bhulka, and Bugusra Taluqas of the District of Kattywar ; 
in Machoo Kanta; in Simula, Sheroroo, Itajpnra, Pad, and some other villages 
of Oond Surweya, and in many parts of Babriawar. 

See the Chapter on the Koli Tribes. 

19. Mehntan. 

Cloth manufacturers and petty traders. They are numerous in the T un¬ 
learn Taluqa of Jhalawar, in the Yeesawnr Taluqa of the District of Kattywar, 
in the Bantwa Taluqa of Soruth, and in the Bhownuggur Taluqa of Gohelwar, 
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20. Batrai n. 

r l hi-, tribe is scattered about the Ualw.id Drangdra Taluqa and in other 
parts of ‘ilialanar. They are vegetable urowcrs, and are numerous in Ilur- 
reeaua. of the J la liar District. 

21. Rerih i. 

inhabit tire 1 jinnee 1 aluqa, tlie Laktar Taluqa, and other sub-divisions of 
Jhalawar ; the J ait poor Clicctul 1 a]mpi. ol the District of Kattywar, and also 
the Khumbala Taluqa, and other sub-divisions. They are cowherds, shepherds, 
rearers of camels, and the like. In former times the Pebaris, together with the 
Mharb, constituted in Poorbundcr the original and singular institution of a stand¬ 
ing and national militia, and were a hotly of soldiers, called the Sword of the 
State, through whom, on all occasions of importance, public opinion was con¬ 
voyed (a). 

22. ('ha von. 

A few members of this tribe are in the Jliinjoowara Taluqa of Jhalawar. 
There are many families, in the Chotecia Taluqa of the District of Kattywar; 
and others are scattered over the province in various directions. 

The Charon holds a social position hi Kattywar akin to that of the Bhat. 
Like him, his profession lr that of a hard. Ilis person is equally sacred ; but 
he sometimes, unlike the Bhat Pro] ter, engages in trade, and even becomes a 
soldier. Formerly, there were many villages in the province inhabited by Oharons 
exclusively, who lived on the contributions of men of rank. The word of the 
Charon was taken a& security for all classes as well as that of the Bhat; and 
he committed suicide, or was killed, when the person for whom he had given his 
word failed in the performance of his promise, contract, or vow (i). 

28, Bandar. 

Some families of this tribe belong to the village of Kunesara, in the District 
of Kattywar. 

24. The Jat Tribes, 

Numerous in the Bujana Taluqa of Jhalawar. See the Chapter on the Jats 
of Scinde ; and also the Section on the Jats of Gujerat. 

(a) Report on PoorVuniei, by Ljkmt -Colonel Wallcei, Resident at IW-oda in 1807, Borotay powMBeat 
Selections, Vo! XVII, Paxb I, p. 188. 

{b) Report on the Wostein Peninsula ot joint, by Lient.-Colonel 'Walker, Ibul, pp. STS, 2T9. 
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25. Buncholi. 

There are many families of this tribe in the villages of I)epla and Data, of 
(loud Survreya. 

20. 1 Vadium. 

The WacMni tribe is found in the Chumerdee village of Gokelwar, in the 
village of Ivatorecoo, the Taluqa of Wadree Wachance, and other parts of the 
same district. 

27. Borah. 

The Borahs reside in the Limree Taluqa of Jhalawar, and in the Patree 
Taluqa of the same province. 

28. The Nulcoda Rajpoots. 

Inhabit the Wad-wan Taluqa of Jhalawar, and also Laktar, Jhinjoowara, 
and Wunode, in the same province. 

29. The Mheirs. 

The Mhars are numerous in the District of Burda, and in other parts. They 
were once a very important people, and in some places, as Poorbunder, formed, 
with the liebhrls, a kind of national militia. Mhars were charged witli the 
defence of every village, and were supported chiefly by grants of lands propor¬ 
tioned to the ability of each village. They were exempted from all taxes and 
public contributions ; and were obliged only to perform military service, and could 
never be so reduced as to maintain themselves by personal labour (a). 

80. The JJhers. 

These are in the village of Kunesara, in. the District of Kattywar ; and are 
found in various parts of the province. 

See the account of the Dhers in the Chapter on the Tribes of Gujarat. 

31. The Warns. 

The Woras are numerous in the Bhesura Taluqa of the District of Hallar. 

32. The Sindi Tribes. 

Some of these are located in the Tunkara Taluqa of Jhalawar, where they 
cultivate the soil and perform other labours. They are numerous in the Bachva, 

(a) Report on Pooi-bunder, by Lieut,.Colonel Walker, Resident at Barotfa in 1807, Bombay Government 
Selec tions, VoL XVII, Part I, p. 108. 
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Taluqa of Hallar, and in the Gutka, Pal, and Mawa sub-divisions of the same 
district. 


33. Kvmhur. 

This tribe is established in the village of Wudalee, and in the Shapoor Taluqa 
of the Hallar district. 


34. Lowana. 

The Lowanas are numerous in the District of Kattywar, in the Joria 
Ealumha Taluqa of Hallar, and in Amrun, of the same district. They are also 
found in the Burda district. 


35. GancM. 

Many Ganchi families are hr the village of Alkot, of the District of Kattywar. 

36. The Girasia Rajpoots. 

These Rajpoots are numerous in the Jhalawar province. They are oC the 
Wadwan family. They are also found in Mooleevaclei’ee, Drapha, Satodur 
"Waoree, and other sub-divisions of Hallar. 

37. Mali 

A few Mbits are in the village of Kesrea, in Jhalawar. 

38. Bhat. 

A small number of Bhats have established themselves in the Jhinjoowara 
Taluqa of Jhalawar. They are found also in other parts of the province. The 
Bhats are regarded with great veneration, and their persons are inviolable. 

39. Wavja. 

A numerous tribe in the District of Kattywar. 

40. Bhatia. 

These are numerous in the Jora Bahunba Taluqa of the District of Hallar. 

41. The Set/ia Rajpoots. 

This tribe of Rajpoots is numerous in the villages of Chumardee and Gadoola, 
of Gohelwar (a). 

(a) Miscellaneous information connected with the Districts of Kattywor, by Mr. D. A. Blana, Pplifaioal 
Agent, Nattywar. Selections from the Bombay Gorernnient Records, VoL XII, pp, 142—279. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE TRIBES AND CASTES OF KATTYWAR.— (Continued.) 


Section III. —The Wandering Tribes oe Ivattywar. 

1,-JOGI. 2.—JOGI BARTHARI. 3.—JOGI RAWAL. 1—JOGIRA. fj.—NAT. 6 —THE NAT TRIBE 
OF THE DHERS, 7.—RAWAL. S.—WAG III. 0.—BAJANIA. 10.—THE FAKIR TRIBES. 11,—KON- 
JIANI. 13,—SIPAHI. 13.—CHARON. 1-1.—WADI. 15.—LOHAR. 10.—CHAMTA. 17.—KUMnAE. 
18.—MALI. 19.—SARANIA. 20.—BIIAT. 21.—MANA. 22.—THE SINDI TRIBES. 23.—PARADE 
21.— BHAND. 23.—ATIT. 26.—MARWARI. 27.—BARTHAUINATH. 28,-VIROGIA. 29.—VARAGI 
RAMANANDL 30.—'THORI, 31.—SALAB. 33.-GORIA MADARI. S3—KANKALI. 31.-BELOOCH. 
33.—BARI A. 36.—THE SEEDEES. 37.-NATH. v 

Some of these tribes have been, already noticed. Those again referred to lead 
a vagabond life, and have more or less separated themselves from the tribes to 
which they properly belong. 

1. Jof/i. 

This tribe has several branches, some of which submit to the authority of a 
headman; others do not. They are found chiefly in the Noanuggur division of 
Hallar. They wander from place to place, and are .seen sometimes in the 
districts of Ivattywar and Jhalawar. Their head-quarters are at Dharole, Jnllia, 
Ivalawar, Jamboora, Khimruna, and Dhacca, in Hallar ; and at Pcepurtoda, 
Smmnundiala, Tlianadowlee, Janjurda, Seemor, and other places in the province. 
The Jogls marry with the members of their own tribe. Most of them marry 
young, when bride and bridegroom are at the age of ten. Payment is made for 
the wife, or wives (for the Jogls are polygamists) by the bridegroom to bis 
future father-in-law. The marriage tie is very lax, and, in some cases, a woman 
may leave her husband at ber pleasure; and in other cases, a pecuniary compen¬ 
sation must he made by the new lover to her husband. A widow can always 
marry again. The Jogls bury their dead. A peculiar custom prevails among 
them, of branding the great toe of the right foot of the dead person. 

The Jogts are snake-catchers, musicians, sellers of salt, wood-cutters, broom- 
makers, rope-makers, and the like. 
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2. Jogi Barthari. 

The marriage relations of this tribe are similar to those of the. Jogis, with 
the exception, that a dowry of twenty-five rupees is given to the bride. They are. 
Hindoos, and worship G-oraknath. Their profession is that of begging. The 
head-quarters of the tribe are at Dhurol. Other branches exist in Gujerat. 

3. Jotji llawal. 

Exorcisers of malignant spirits. Their marriage relations are similar to 
those of the preceding tribe, with the difference that thirty rupees are given 
to the bride’s parents. These people wander over Kedhurpoor and Kattywar. 
They only intermarry with their own tribe. The chief deity of the tribe i& 
Kortal. 

4. Jotjira. 

A branch of the Jogis, but with somewhat different customs. Their 
dead are burned, instead of buried. They are carpenters, and also beggars. The 
tribe traverses the country from Wagur, in Cutch, to Ifattywar, its head-quarters 
being at Parkur, in the former province. They do not intermarry with other 
tribes. 

5. Nat. 

Itinerant rope-dancers, jugglers, actors, and the like, from Jodhpoor in Max-war. 
They pass through. Radhunpoor to Hallar and Joonaghar, and other parts of 
Kattywar. Some branches acknowledge a head; others do not. Some again 
allow early marriages; others, like the branch frequenting the Karra Taluqa, who 
originally came from Patunj and live hi Bhimnath during the monsoon, do not 
permit the marriage of a man and woman until they arc both twenty-five years of 
age, when a present is made of two rupees to the bride’s parents. 

6. The Nat Tribe of the Dhen. 

Itinerant play-actors, who wander over all parts of the country. They arc 
Hindoos, and worship G-onesh. Marriage is allowed when the parties are of age. 
They bury their dead. 

7. Bawd. 

Pope and tape-makers. Polygamy is not allowed among them ; and then- 
widows may marry again. They bury their dead. The tribe intermarries with 
other tribes. It traverses the district of Hallar, having its head-quarters at 
Photree. 
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8. Wcujri. 

These are scattered about many districts of Jvattywar, and are vendors of 
vegetables, toys, and walking-sticks, exorcists, beggars, dealers in cattle, sellers of 
tape, and so forth. Some branches burn, while others bury, their dead. Common¬ 
ly, marriages are performed when the parties are young; but in some cases tlie 
ceremony does not take place until the bride and bridegroom have attained to matu¬ 
rity, when it is celebrated “ in a square formed by four columns of earthen ch attic* 
of different sizes piled one above another. Tlie bride and bridegroom are then 
seated in the centre of these columns; after which they take four turns round 
them, which ends the ceremony. A marriage gift of twenty-two rupees is presented 
by the father of the bridegroom to that of the bride. Should the woman leave 
her husband, and live with another man, or do so after his death, a fine is exacted, 
and paid either to her husband’s relatives, or to the caste ” (a). The tribe is found 
at Alimedabad and other parts of Gfujerat. There are special scats of the tribe, 
such as Ohobaree, Mhowa, Beshpur, Gogabara, Kootkiana, Santlnilpoor, Wadul, 
Halliad, Rungpoor, &c. 


9. Bajania. 

Rope-dancers, jugglers, and actors. They bury their dead, but before the inter¬ 
ment place a lighted bundle of hay on the face of the dead person. This custom 
seems a reminiscence of cremation, which probably was at one time practised by the 
tribe. The Bajanias do not intermarry with other tribes. They wander about 
the country from Bhaonuggur through Jhalawar to TTallar, and thence to Soruth, 
while others pursue a different route. Some of their chief places of resort are 
Choldee, Bkat, Akmedabad, and Baroda ; but commonly they have no favourite 
haunt. 


10. The Fakir Tribe*. 

These are Mahomedan beggars, and roam about from place to place asking 
alms from the people. As a rule they marry only into their own tribe. 

11. Konkani. 

Beggars, from Sahara, who have entered the province by the way of Cutch, 
They do not intermarry -with other tribes, 

O) Information relative to the Wandering' Tribes oi Kattywar, by Captain J. ,T. Barr, Political Agent, 
Bombay Government Selections, Ydl. Xlt, pp. 388, 3S9. 
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12. The Sipahi Tribe. 

Thebe have entered the province from Outch. 

13. Charon. 

Beggars from Mar war. They practise polygamy; and bury their dead. 
The tribe has a recognized head. 

14. Wadi. 

The Wadis wander about selling stone hand-mills, and begging. Some are 
snake-catchers. Among their chief places of resort, are Rajkot, Gogo in Gujerat, 
Than, Ghoteela, and Draugdra. Most are Hindoos, but a few are Maliomedana. 
One branch of the tribe buries its dead in a standing posture. They do not marry 
out of the tribe. Their rides respecting marriage are very lax. 

15. Lohur. 

Itinerant blacksmiths. Some go from Thadree to Wagur and Wudeear, to 
Kattywar, and thence return to Thadree. Others apparently have no special place 
of residence. They are professedly Hindoos, yet some of them pay reverence to 
the Maliomedan saint, Rarnda Pir. The caste is exclusive on the subject of 
marriage, Money is paid for a bride by the bridegroom to his wife’s father. They 
bum their dead. 

16. Chamta. 

Rope-dancers, sellers of stone hand-mills and donkeys. Some are Hindoos; 
others are Mahomcdans. They wander about the Burda, Soruth, Jhalawar, and 
other divisions of Hatty war, having no fixed place of abode. They intermarry 
with no other tribe. One branch of the Ohamtas is under the control of three 
headmen, residing severally in Noanuggur, Joonaghar, and in the Gondul Par- 
gunnah. The marriage ceremony of the Hindoo branches is performed as follows:— 
A square is made of earthen vessels arranged in four piles, each containing five. In 
the middle of the square are the bride and bridegroom. These people worship 
Korld («)• Other members of the tribe are found in Gujerat. 

17. Kumhdr. 

These clans of the great Kumhar family wander about the province selling 
stone hand-mills, and begging. In one of them a father is expelled from his caste 
should his daughter not he married before attaining her eighth year, Thoix* widows 

(«) Information relative to tho Wandering Trite of Kattywar, by Captain J. T. Barr, Political Agent. 
Bombay Government Selections, Vol. XII, pp, 390,411. 
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do not remarry. Some bury, others burn, their dead. These clans do not inter¬ 
marry with other tribes. 

18, Mali. 

Beggars. They properly belong to the great caste ot Malis, or gardeners, 
.scattered over India, but have in all probability been excluded from their tribe on 
account of the low habits they have acquired. Some of them acknowledge a head, 
who resides in the village of Bhoka, in Marwar. They bury their dead. 

19. Sarania, 

Burnishers of arms, and cattle-dealers. Many of them came originally from 
Marwar, They wander from Wagur to Wudeear, or from Vorumgamn and 
Bujana, or from Patree through Jhalawai*, or from Olulc to Jhalawar. Some of 
their head-men reside in Marwar, hi Oink of Jhalawar, in Chowal, and elsewhere ; 
but some of the clans have none. The tribe is found also in Grujerat and Mabva. 
They are Hindoos, but some are not worshippers of idols. Others worship ICalka 
Matha, Hanuman, and Kul Devi Shikawar. Their rules on the subject of marri¬ 
age are exceedingly lax ; for example, a woman is permitted to leave her husband, 
in some of the clans, and to live with another man. The marriage ceremony 
of one clan “ is performed in the open country, by sealing together the bride and 
bridegroom, while the mother of the former, and the father of the latter, fasten an 
earthen vessel to the lower part of their stomachs, and then they run at each 
other seven times, bringing the vessels in contact until they break, which closes 
the ceremony ” (a). 

20. Bhat. 

These pursue a diversity of occupations. They are traders, labourers, lenders 
of pack bullocks, and beggars. Most of them have come originally from Marwar. 
Some make their head-quarters at Bhimmal during the monsoon. They worship 
Kaujeri Matha and Shiva, and bury their dead. These are probably members of 
tbe great Bhat family, but have been excluded therefrom on account of their 
misconduct. ‘ 

21, Mlana. 

A sect of low Mahomedans, who permit their women to live with other men 
during their husbands’ lifetime. They wander from Wagur to Kattywar ; and 
are no doubt a elan of the Mtana tribe already referred to. 

(") Information relative to the Wandering Tribes of Katbywar, by Captain 3 . T. Barr, Political Agent. 
Bombay ti-overnment Selection, Yol. XII, p. 397, 
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22. The Sind! Tribes. 

Itinerant labourers, who travel from Cutch to Hallar, or from Scincle. They 
in formarry only among their own tribes. The parties are married when of mature 
age. These Sinclis belong by right to the tribes bearing this name, yet differ 
from them in not having any settled habitation. 

23. Turadhi. 

These wander about Wagur in Cutch, and Hallar in Kattywar, spiling wicker¬ 
work. Their dead, before burial, are branded in the centre of the forehead (a). 
They are professedly Hindoos, and worship Wachangna (head of the snakes), 
and reverence the Mahomedan saints, Balarao Plr and Bara Pir. The Paradhis 
do not intermarry with other tribes. 

24. Bhcivd. 

A small tribe, who gain their livelihood by begging. They wander from 
their village in Marwar to Kattywar. As Hindus they worship Chalrbhuj. 

25. Atit. 

A tribe of itinerant beggars from Poona and Marwar. They ore worship¬ 
pers of Matha, Shiva, andllinglaj. Their head-quarters are at Punar and Jet- 
poor. Some of the tribe are celibates. They bury their dead. 

26. Mar wan Kolis. 

These are beggars, who wander from Marwar to Kattywar, returning through 
Gujerat. They many when very young. The deities worshipped by them are 
Belli, Matha, and Itamcshwar. 

27. Bartharin&th. 

Beggars, who traverse the country from Jodhpoor to Kattywar. They are 
a numerous community in Marwar. Their widows are permitted to marry again. 
They bury their dead. 

28. Virogia. 

Beggars, whose place of residence is at Jumapuma, whence they wander to 
IS 1 oanuggur in Kattywar. The bodies of married persons at death are burnt; 
those of unmarried persons are buried. They are of the sect of Prfrm&this, and 
worship the pothi or sacred writings of the sect. They marry into their own tribe, 

(a) Information relative to the Wandering Tribes of Kattywar, by Captain J. T. Barr, Political Agent. 
Bombay Government Selections, Vol, XII, p. 31)0. 
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29. Veragi Rdmamwdi. 

JR elisions mendicants from Cutcli, Malwa, Marwar, Udaipur, Mathura, and 
other places. They arc for the most part pilgrims wandering tlirougliout India. 

30. Thon. 

Sellers of salt and bamboos. They come from Gujerat, and wander about 
Kattywar with their wares. Rome are Mahoinedans ; others are Hindus. The 
latter make indonis of grass as a rest for water-vessels when carried on the head. 
They worship Bublal. Their head-quarters are at Hathusncc durhig the rainy 
season. 

31. Saktb. 

Beggars from Marwar. They profess to be Hindus ; but their widows 
may remarry. They intermarry only with their own tribe. 

32. Gorici Maddri. 

Mahomedan bear-danccrs. Their head-quarters are at Ahmedabad in the 
rainy season. 

33. Kunhali. 

Beggars. Their widows may remarry. The tribe is also found in Gujerat. 
They have no marriage connexion with other tribes. 

34. The Belooeli Tribes. 

Itinerant hear and monkey-dancers. They are Mahoinedans. 

35. Bari a. 

Itinerant hear and monkey-dancers. Mahomedans. 


3G. The Secdees. 


"Wandering beggars, who reside at Teetwa in Muchoo Kanta during the rains. 
Mahomedans, 


37. Nath. 


Snake-charmers. Their marriage ties are easily broken. Their widows may 
remarry. They bury their dead. The tribe wanders about Kattywar ; but its 
head-quarters are at Karchia, Gadha, and Harporee. They arc under the control 
of a headman. The'NMis do not intermarry with other tribes. They are 
Hindus, and worship Mmdeoplr (a). 


O) Information relative to the Wandering Tribes of Kattywar, by Captain J. T, Barr, Politioal Agent. 
Bombay Gfovernaent Selections, Yol. XII, p, 380 et ttf%, 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE TRIBES AND CASTES OF CUTCH. 

Tiie tribes and castes of Cutck have been described with great care and 
minuteness by Mr. Dalpatram Pranjivan Khakhar, Inspector of Schools in Bhooj, 
in a paper which he contributed to the Indian Antiquary for June, 1876. The 
description docs him very great credit for its clearness and succinctness. It has 
one drawback, however, in that the arrangement of the tribes is alphabetical, and 
not scientific. The account is, nevertheless, so excellent in character, that I feel 1 
cannot do better than present it in the ijisisbinia verba of the writer. 

The greater portion of the inhabitants of Catch seem to have come from 
Scinde and Marwar. Thul Parkar followed next; and Kattywar and Gujerat were 
the last to .send their quotas. Most of the inhabitants were, and still are, Raj¬ 
poots of the Samma tribe, the progenitors of the Jarejas, who have assumed 
different names from such of their ancestors as have distinguished themselves. 
Hence we find a number of tribes originally descended from the same stock. 
Dcda, Ilolhi, Otha, and Gajan, who were the sons of Jam Rayadhau ‘the Red,’ 
gave names to the clans of Dedaa, Hothis, Cajans, &c. Again, Gajanji had a son 
named Jioji, who had also two sons, Abra and Mor, whose posterity are the Abras 
and Mors ; and Hallo]i, another son of Gajanji, gives name to the Hildas, These 
all are, properly speaking, Jarejas ; but the name J arej a is chiefly applied at 
present, in the province at least, to the descendants of Jam Ilamirji, who had four 
sons, Alliya, Khangar, Sfiheb, and Rayah. The second among these founded the 
city of Bhooj ; and his descendants are distinguished by the name of the Kangar 
branch. The posterity of the second are the Shhebs; and of the third, the Rftyabs, 
Most of the inhabitants that, preceded Khangarji are regarded as Bhangs or Mul- 
grUssi&s. A number of those who came from Scinde have become Mahomedans, 
but still indicate tbeir Rajpoot origin in their nukhs, or family names. 

1 Saraswat Brahmans, Lohfmfis, Bhatias, Pokarnas, Kshatriyas, Bhans&lis, 
Oswals, and most of the Mahomedan tribes, came from Scinde, and afterwards 
spread into Kattywar and Gujerat. Most of the VAnias cam© at different periods 

s t 
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from Marwar and Palilanpur; and a few from Gujerat, who speak the Gujerati 
lauo-uao-e. The province is thus peopled by the most heterogeneous races. The 
following is a list of the chief, which has been drawn up at the request of the editor 
of the Indian Antiquary, who supplied a list of most of the castes to the writer, 
who wrote out the paper on this basis, supplying several additional castes 

1. AbrL 

These arc the descendants of Jam Abra, who was fourth in descent from 
Jam Lakha, who gave the name JarejA to the tribe, AbrS and Mor were two 
brothers, who gave name to the two districts of Abda sa, and Modasa, in Clutch, 
where they reigned. The Abras profess the Mahomedan religion, whilst there are 
Hindu Abras in Wagar, descended from the Dedfis. 

2. Agarlya. 

Mahomedan converts from Rathor Rajpoots, originally from Agra. They are 
found in Bliuvar, Mathoda, Tvhokhara, and M&ndavi. They are cultivators. 

3. Agd. 

A very small clan of Maliomedans, found in Abrasa, and Kanr. 

4. Aker. 

Hindus; generally cultivators. When there is no cultivation they maintain 
themselves by keeping a cart and a pair of bullocks, which they lend on hire. 
They are worshippers of Matlt, and Vacliara, a Rajpoot saint. They are divided 
into five sub-tribes :— 

Sub-tribes. 

1. Machhua, from Machhuk&nta, living about Dhori, Kanarifi, &c. 

2. PrAnthalia, in the district of PrS.nt.hal, in Cutch. 

3. Boricha, in Kanthi. 

4. Sorathia, who came from Sorath, and are scattered over Wagar. 

o. ChorSdS, from OhorSd, living about Adesar, PalSnsvvA, SanwS, Uiniyu, 
JatawarS, BelS, &c. 

The other sub-tribes do not bold any intercourse with the SorathiSs, because 
when the latter were in political importance under Rao Naughan of Junagarh, one 
of them is said to have betrayed him to the emperor of Delhi, who killed him, 
Family name r Ha pa. 
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5. Ajanl. 

A branch of the earlier Jtrej&s, and the descendants of Ajaji. They hold 
lands in Snthri, Tapper, Tanwana, Kiikdao, Desalpur, &c. 

6. Amar. 

Descendants of Amarji, one of the earlier darcjas. 

7. Am. 

These people are known under many appellations in Cntcli. Some marry, 
and some do not; whence they arc called Gluuhari (family men), and Matlidhari 
(ascetics or monks). These are again divided into ten tribes:— 

Atit Tribes. 

1. Grir. 4. Pin!. 7. Aran. 

2. Parvat. 5. BMrthi. 8. SaraswaLi. 

?>. Sagar. 6. Van. 9. Tirth. 

10. Ashram. 

The Atit of any one of these sects attaches to his name the name of his sect 
as a termination, to make up his full name, as Ivaran-gar, HirApuri, Ohanckal- 
bharthi, &c. Dy this he is distinguished as a member of a particular sect. A 
member of any of these sects can he a GharMri or Mnthdlulri, who, again, may 
hold intercourse with each other. Most of them are professional beggars; hut 
they take up any profession. They are found as ordinary sepoys, bankers, dr 
merchants, and also as taking a prominent part in the affairs of State at native 
courts, llawa Kewagar Kuvargai* is one of the greatest bankers of Cutcli, and 
bis firm is held in great repute throughout Hindustan, for its credit; and 
Ilawa Savaigar was highly trusted by the late Thukur of Bhownaggar. There 
are three heads of the Atits, who are called Pirs. One is the Pir of Kaly- 
aneswar ; another, that of Ajcpal; and a third, of Koteswar. The Atits are also 
called Gosains. 

8 . Audich. 

These people are generally from Gohelw&r, Halar, and Gujerat; and appear to 
have come to Cutch at different times within the last 250 years. Those living 
in Wagar cultivate land, smoke the hookah, and allow the remarriage of widows; 
while the others are priests, reciters of the Puranas, beggars, cooks, &c. 

9. Balocha. 

Originally from Uelochistan : chiefly found in the district of Pftvar, 
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10. Baphan. 

Miyami Mahomedans. 

11. Bar ticket. 

A branch of the earlier Jarejas, descendants of one Baracbji, the son of 
Mulvaji. They are now regarded as Mnlgrassias, and live about Nligrecha, 
Teliru, &c., chiefly cultivating lands. 


12. Bdrar. 

Originally Rajpoots, but now degenerated into Khavas. 

13. Bhalota. 

Degenerated Rajpoots, almost like the Khavas, principally to be found in 
the village of Bhalota. 

14. Bhaiubhii/d. 

Rajpoots degenerated into Ivhavas. 


la. Bkanddri. 


Mahomedans in Dhopj. 


16. BhanstVi. 

These were originally Rajpoots of the Solankki race, but have long ceased 
to have any intercourse with them. They put on the sacred thread, and consider 
themselves Ivshatriyas. Most of them cultivate lands, and are said to have come 
with the Jarejas, and become their first ryots. Some of them are merchants. 
They are to he found in the southern and western parts of Cutch. They are 
also called Yegus. 

17. Bhdt. 

See Chliran. 


18. Bhdt id. 

Originally Bhati Rajpoots, to which tribe the chief ol’ Jeysulmere belongs. 
Like the Jarejfis, they are said to he Yadavas, After their migration to Scinde, 
they degenerated, it is said, into fishermen; but the Maharajah of the ValabhaahA- 
iyas gained them over to wear the sacred thread, and to follow the rules of his sect 
with much strictness. They have of late greatly risen in the social scale, and 
consider themselves almost equal to V hauls and Brahmans. They are among the 
most enterprising merchants, trading with Bombay, Arabia, &c.; and some of 
them have gone as far as the coast of Africa. 
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19. Bhatti. 

Originally Raj pools, but have become Hindu or Mahomedan Khavas. They 
are found chiefly in Bhooj and Mkiravi. 

20. Bhojade. 

Midgriissias, an early branch of the Jarejas, 

21. Bharura. 

A branch of the Sangars, residing near Gcdi, and elsewhere in Wagar. 

22. Boha. 

Muigrassias hi Abrasa ; chiefly to be found in the village called Boha. 

23. Bohont. 

Found in the large towns of Manravi, Bhooj, Anjar, and Mundra. From 
(.lujerat; they were originally Hindus, chiefly Brahmans; hut about 700 years 
ago, were made converts by an Arab. They are Shiahs, and their high priest 
or Mulla lives in Surat, and has great authority over them. 

24. Butta. 

Originally Hindus, hut at present Mahomedan Mulgrassias; chiefly to be 
found in Abrfisa and Gurda. 

25. Char an. 

There are three divisions of these :— 

1. Kfichhela (Kachhis). 2. M&ruva, (from M&rwar). 3. Tumbel (from 
Soindc). 

The last two are the family bards of the Jarejas, and enjoy several villages 
as (jinfa given by Jfini Rival and the Durbars of Dutch. The Maruva. and 
Kachhela reside in Male, and the Tfimbel in Kinthi. The Kichhelis are money¬ 
lenders, and trade by caravans of bullocks. The Gharans in general are on the 
decline. The difference between a Bhat and a Cliiran lies chiefly in the latter being 
a simple reciter of a Rajpoot’s praise in short rude poetical pieces, while the 
former is a regular genealogist, and sometimes the historian of the family. 

26. Cluivard. 

Once a very powerful ruling race in Cutch ; probably came from the neigh¬ 
bouring PancMsar of Jayashekhari. One of their kings, named Wagam ChAvarii, 
who ruled in Patgarh hi Garda, was killed by Mor, the first Saunna from Seinde. 
We find traces of their rule here and there in small townships till the end of the 
fourteenth century. There is a temple of Mahadeva at Bhuvar, which bears an 
inscription containing the genealogy of one Yanrfi or Yanraja, and the date Samvat 
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1346. At present the Chavaras have degenerated into Khavasas, or Mahomedan 
sepoys; and one house of pure Rajpoot descent can scarcely be found in Cntch. 

27. Chuch/i/a. 

Mahomedans of the Miyiina tribe. 

28. Chvgar. 

Degenerated Rajpoots, a branch of the Jarejas, and reside in Dhang, or the 
district about Lakhpat and Korfi. 

29. Chuvdns, DurUh, and Ddbltls —Khavasas. 

30. Dal 

Hindus and Mahomedans of Rajpoot descent. 

31. Darar. 

Originally Hindus, hut now Mahomedan converts. 

32. Dedd. 

An earlier branch of the Jarejas, from l)cda, the second in descent from Jam 
Lakha Jareja. They are in large numbers in Wagar, in Oliorad, Machhukantha, 
and 1 Ialar. The chief town of their head is Kanthkot. They are also styled 
Yh’bhadra. They are proud of the martial and enterprising spirit of their ances¬ 
tors. Dedas residing near Shikfirpnr are called Ktiras. 

33. Dhang. 

This is not a particular tribe, but the name given to earlier settlers descended 
from Rao Rliyadhan, the son of Lakha Jareja ; and who have cither become poor 
peasants on account of their lands having been sold, or divided among the 
fraternity, or encroached upon by their powerful brethren of more recent descent 
from Rao Khangarji, the founder of Bhooj. The following are among the princi¬ 
pal Dhang tribes. 

Dhang Tribes. 

1. AbrA 7. Gajan. 

2. Amar. 8. Hothi. 

3. Barach. 9. Jada. 

4. Bhojde. 10. Jesar. 

5. Butta. 11. Kanadde. 

6 . G§ha. 12. Khyl 

34. Dlier. 

The lowest caste among the Hindus, and found in every town and village. 
Brora, their nulchs, or family names, most of them appear to have been originally 


13. Koret. 

14. Mokalsi. 

15. Rasaya. 

16. Reladia. 

17. Vara m si. 
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of Rajpoot descent. For instance, we find among them Solankhis, Ohavar&s. 
Jhalffs, Yaghelas, &c. Tlie Hindus consider themselves polluted by their touch. 
Their profession is that of weavers, cobblers, wood-splitters, and tanners. They 
also take the hides and entrails from the carcases of dead animals. They are 
also called Meghvahs, and serve as guides to Government officers. 


Miyanas. 


35. Gagrd. 

36. Grdhd. 


Said to belong to Dhang, and reside in Abi-asa. 


37. Gajan, 

An off-shoot of the earlier Jarejas, descended from Gajanji, the fourth hi 
descent from Lakha Jarcja. Originally Malgrassihs, but at present Mahomedan 
converts. 

38. Grhosd. 

A sub-tribe of Miy&nas. 

39. Girnctrd. 

A large and wealthy class of Brahmans, originally from Junagarh. 

4.0. Gohel. 

There arc only two houses in dutch of pure Gohel Rajpoot blood, the rest 
being Ivhavasas. 

41. Gujar Rajpoots, 

When the Yaghelsis came into dutch, the Gujar Rajpoots accompanied them ; 
and it was chiefly through their assistance that they became masters of that part 
of the country, as a reward for which they obtained the right of tilling the 
ground, They subsequently defended the Yaghelhs from invasions from without. 
They are found in the Yaghela towns of Geri, Paliiswa,. Jatavara, Belli, Lodrani, 
Umio, Sanva, &c., where they live by cultivating lands. They are of the follow¬ 
ing races :— 

1. Makvana. 6. Gohel. 

2. Chanesar. 7. Hmat. 

3. Khod. 8. DuriSs. 

4. Cbuvara. 9, Dabhi. 

5. Chahuvan. 10. Padaria. 

They have no objection to the remarriage of their widows, as also to the 

appearance of their women in public. 


11. Chand. 

12. Parmtir. 

13. Tank (Tuar). 
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42. Udld. 

An earlier offshoot of the Jarejas, descended from Gajanji, fourth, in descent 
from Jam Lakha, the Jarcja. HalSji was the second son of Gajanji, who after a 
long struggle with the descendants of Maitai (who are called Ivers, from his having 
killed his brother Onar in Scincle), subdued all the villages in the south, middle, 
and west of Clutch. Jam Ji&val was descended from this Halaji, who conquered 
the western paid of Kattywar from the Jethvas, and gave it the name of Halflr, 
where he founded the town of Nowanagar, and made it his capital. The Jam of 
Xowanagar is descended from him. Those who remained in dutch are in the 
enjoyment of some villages as their girds, in the districts of Kanthi and llala- 
chovisi. 

43. IIalepotra and Narangpntm. 

Sindhi Mahomedans in llanni. 

44. Wngora and Uingorju. 

Mahomcdan tribes from Scinde. 

45. Unthi. 

Descendants of Hothlji, the brother of Gajanji. They are Mulgrassids, 
and reside in villages about Lakhpat, as also Id lleha, J&mbudi, Tumhadi, and 
Kanthi. 

46. Jdda. 

An offshoot of the earlier Jarejas, now reckoned among the Dhangs. 

47. Jarcja. 

The chief ruling race, who claim to he descended from Krishna, who 
belonged to the Gadava tribe. They were probably driven, or went, out of 
India after the Yadavasthali, or civil war among the Yadavas ; and after many 
adventures, as they allege, in Egypt and Arabia, came to Ghazni, where they 
killed the reigning emperor Ter ox Shall, and ascended the throne. They were, 
however, deposed, by Sultan Shah, the son of Feroz Shah. After wandering for 
some time they settled under Jam. Lakhiar in Nagar Samai, in Scinde, whence 
Mor and M&nfii, after killing their brother Unar, in order to obtain the throne, 
were obliged to flee into Cutch, where their relative, Wagam Ch&varfl, was reig ning . 
Here also they killed Wagam OhsLvarl, reduced the seven Vaghela tribes, and 
obtained possession of the province. After five reigns the line became extinct, 
and Cutch was in the hands of the ruler's of Anahillapatan for some time ; hut 
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about Sumvat 1204, Lakha, the sou of Jura (whence the name Jareja), came 
into Outch, and gave name to the reigning tribe. 

48. Jat. 

A pastoral tribe originally from Aleppo in Turkey. Once they held some 
part of (Jutcli as rulers, but were driven by the J are}as into Warai and Bajkna, 
where they rule at present. They are in the north-west of Outch. 

49. Jesav. 

Mulgrassias, regarded as Dinings, residing about, Navin&l and Beraja. 

50. Jhdld. 

There are very few of this tribe in the country. 

51. Kanacles. 

Mulgrassih Dhangs residing in W&gar. 

52. Kdndatjard. 

Early llajpoot settlers residing about the village of that name. 

53. Kotin. 

There is not a single EAtlu to bo found in Cutcli. 

54. Kay a. 

Mulgr&ssia Dhangs residing about Vadva. 

55. Kaya.dk. 

Chiefly from Kattywar and Manvar; about one hundred families. They 
are priests, writers, and sepoys. 

56. Ker, 

Descendants of Manai, who lolled his brother Unar. At present landholders 
in Pipar, PoMi, and Cards,. See Hala. 

57. Khdrava. 

The name applied to native sailors, who are generally W&ghers and Miyinlls. 

58. Khora. 

Grujur Rajpoots. ‘ 

59. Khoja. 

Shiah Mahometans, found in every part of Cutch, but chiefly in JNAgalpur, 
Bhadreswar, and Bharapur. Most of them were originally Hindus of the Bhatia 

g 2 
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caste. They have a separate religion of their own, consisting of the Das Arutaras 
(ten incarnations) of the Hindus, grafted on the Sluah tenets of the Mahomedans. 
Their high priest is Iiis Highness Aga Khan of hominy, to whom they pay 
extraordinary reverence. They do not go to the masjid, but have a separate 
place of worship called the Khana. There are some reformers of late among 
them, who, rejecting the mixed creed, have become Sunnis. They are chiefly 
cultivators in Cutch, but are enterprising merchants in Bombay, Zanzibar, and 
China. 

60, Koli. 

These are aborigines in Wagar and Anjar Chovisi, and live by robbery, though 
now they find it hard to carry on this profession, and have become cultivators. 

61. Kunbi. 

An agricultural tribe. They are subdivided into :— 

1. Kami. 2. Anjana. 3. Leva. 

These chiefly reside in Wagar, Pranthal, M&k, and Kantlri. There are 
Monmas, hut no Karvas, in Cutch. They are from Gujerat. 

62. KsliatrUja. 

Call themselves Brahma Kshatriyas, and consider themselves the descendants 
of those who survived from the persecution of Parasurama. After the persecu¬ 
tion they are said to have ruled hr Scinde. They were ousted from Scinde by a 
race of foreigners called Barbara. They then went to the goddess Iiinghlj, who 
gave them certain professions. These people are a numerous class in every part 
of Cutch ; and are generally dyers, printers, carpenters, turners, silk-weavers, 
traders, and the like. The celebrated Sundarji Sivji, who aided Colonel Walker 
and others in reducing Kattywar and Cutch to tranquillity, belonged to this caste. 

63. LoMnd. 

Originally Rajpoots of the Rathor race, who were driven from Kanouj 
into Scinde, whence they migrated into Cutch about the thirteenth century. 
At present they wear the sacred thread like the Bhans&lis, and call them¬ 
selves Kshatriyas. Once they took a leading- part in the affairs of Cutch, and 
were its most able men of business and generals. They take up any profession 
that suits them. They are porters, menial servants, vegetable-sellers, shop¬ 
keepers, cultivators, and clerks. Some of them are as handsome as the 
Rajpoots of the purest blood. They are to be found in every part of Cutch. 
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64. Mahajan. 

iSJ’ot tlie name of a particular tribe, but that given to the higher class of 
Hindus as a guild or public body. It is also applied to Vanias and other mercan¬ 
tile classes exclusively, on account of their acting as leaders of the public. 

65. MaLivunA. 

Hindus as well as Mahomedaus. Also a family name among the Miyanas. 

66. MandhrA. 

Hindus and Mahomedaus in Abrasa. 


Mahomechns. 


67. 3fant/arid. 


68. M&yada. 

A low sort of Rajpoots. 

69. Mcman. 

Sunni Mahomechm converts, chiefly from Lohan^s, originally from Scinch, 
found in every part of Cutch. They follow all sorts of professions. They tire 
enterprising merchants in Bombay and elsewhere. 


70. Miytlnd. 

Reside chiefly in the district of Miyani, which receives its name from them. 
They serve as sepoys, and also live by robbery. They are of the following flimily 
and sub-tribal names, some of which indicate their Rajpoot origin, though they 
came originally from Scinde, and have long been Mussalmans :— 


1. Banfcliii. 

2. Bftplmn. 

3. Bapu. 

4. Blialota. 

5. Bhamda. 

6. Bhukerfi. 

7. Clialangft, 

8. Cliania. 

0, Ch&ra'a 

10. Olikuchliia, 

11. Dftndki. 

12. Dluisfl. 

13. Gagacla. 


Miiji 

and Clam. 

u. 

Hora. 

15. 

Jam. 

16. 

Jesii. 

17. 

Jesar. 

18. 

Jltabai. 

19. 

Ivakal. 

20. 

Kan deck a. 

21. 

ltatia, 

22. 

Kcvar. 

23. 

Khara. 

24. 

KhirS 

25. 

Khod. 

26. 

Lsirak. 


27. 

Lfitiia, 

28. 

Malrwana. 

29. 

Mayafra. 

80. 

Mer. 

31. 

Mondlia. 

32, 

Mokhil, 

33. 

Nangia. 

31. 

iTotiai'. 

35. 

I’ildS,. 

36. 

radukar, 

37, 

Pant. 

38. 

Patra. 

39. 

Pei a. 
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40. 

RZj.i. 

45. 

Sanna. 

50. 

Sisolia, 

41. 

Tiayanu. 

4G. 

Sayecha. 

51. 

Sodlia. 

42. 

Rocha. 

47. 

Scdot. 

52. 

Tray ia. 

43. 

Sad or Sal. 

48. 

Siuria. 

53. 

Trilanga. 

44. 

S.indliani. 

40. 

Sirficlnis. 

51. 

Vai a. 


71. Mooli Bralmwn. 

From Machhu-Kantha in Kattywar. They do the duties of other Brahmans, 
and are also reciters of Pur Alias, copyists, priests, cooks, &c. 

72. Mar. 

The descendants of Mor, the grandson of Gajanji, sou of diqji, and brother 
of AbiA. They are at present Mulgrassias, and are to he found in the MorasA 
district. Mor became a Mahoniedan, and worshipped one Bauddin Pir. He under¬ 
took an expedition to Ilalar, where he died. His body was transferred to Morasa, 
where he was buried, according to his directions, at Mor Kuba,. There is at pre¬ 
sent at Mor Kuba a masjicl in the shape of a four-sided temple with pyramidal 
roof, which contains his sepulchre. He is worshipped there by the Mors as a Pir, 
or saint.' 

74. M<M. 

An offshoot of the Mokahsi Rajpoots. 

74. Ndgar. 

These do not figure among’ the early settlers. The first among them came to 
Gutch from Alimedabad in the time of Rao Khangarji, A. 14. 1550. One or two 
families followed him from PSttan and Dliolka ; but they did not muster strong 
till the time of Laklipatji. They do not seem to have played a prominent part in 
the affairs of the State, except one Laksbmidas. There are about four hundred 
and sixty-five families, including their priests, in the whole of Gutch. They are 
well known as a political race. They are divided into Vamagara and Visainggara. 
The latter are landholders. 

7 5. Nandevdnd. 

From Marw&r, They are found about Anjar, and are chiefly traders. 

76. Ner and More. 

Mahomedans from Scinde. 

77. Noiiydr. 

Originally Satnas, but now Mahomedans, scattered throughout Gutch. 
Jamadar Fateh Muhammad belonged to this tribe. 
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78. (Mr. 

Mahometans about Suthri. 

79. Padydr. 

Mahometans about Tehra and in Mak. 

80. Ptter. 

Mulgras&ias about Roha, reckoned among the Dlmngs. 

81. Pal 

Mahometan converts from Bhati Rajpoots. 

82. Pasayd. 

A branch of Kanadde Rajpoots among the Dliangs in VS gar. 

83. Pehd. 

Rajpoots near NakhatransL 

84. Phul. 

Mahometans near Bitta, Tehra, &e. 

85. Poor. 

Sindhi Mahometans. 

8G. Pokarna, or Puuhkarm. 

A numerous class of Brahmans, chiefly from Marw&r and Scinde; priests 
of the Bliatias. 

87. Rajar. 

Mahometans. 

88. Rajfjar. 

Brahmans of the Audich stock, so called from their accepting the priesthood 
of the ruling race. They are at present cultivators as well as priests of the 
Jarejas. 

89. Ramdepo/ra. 

A branch of Sodha Rajpoots residing in Khuvada. 

90. Rdyma. 

Mahometans, originally from the Mokalsi Rajpoots in the north of dutch. 
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91. JiebAri, or Bhopa (priests of Mata). 

Chiefly tend goats, camels, and flocks of sheep. Their women make wool 
yarn, from which they get blankets and their saris woven by the Dhers. They 
are from Mfirwars, but most of them have the peculiar Persian physiognomy. 
One of their family names is A ga, which seems to support their Persian descent. 
They arc tall and robust, and have an oval face and aquiline nose. They live for 
days almost solely on the milk of camels. 

92. Re/adiijft. 

Rajpoots about Nirona. 

93. Sachord. 

Brahman cultivators in the Waghela towns, originally from Mar war. 

94. Scimd. 

Descendants of dam Sama, the son of Jam Narpat, who built Nagar Sama, 
in Scm.de, tuid ruled there. His posterity came into Cutch, and settled in Pach- 
harn, it is said, about a thousand years ago, where they are still to be found as 
Mahomedan Grassias. 

95. Sameja. 

A branch of the Samis ; herdsmen in Banni. 

96. Sangh&r. 

These were one of the tribes that accompanied the Samas from Scinde. They 
were subdivided into four castes when they entered Cutch. Other tribes of Raj¬ 
poots, such as Chavara, Ckahuran, &c., joined them ; and there are at present 
seventy-two nuhhs, or family names. Some are Mahomedan,s, and some Hindus ; 
but all worship the Jakhs, which are supposed to be of some foreign race, 
that saved them from the oppressions of Puvara, the brother of L&kha Phulani, by 
killing him. The Hindus are to be found in Kartlii ; and the Mahomedans in 
Abrisi, Morisi, and Mak. They are originally from Arabia. 

97. jS draswat. 

Brahmans, chiefly from Scinde ; but some have come from Hindustan and 
Gujerat. They once held important posts under the State, and appear to have 
played a prominent part in the early history of Cutch. They are a very numerous 
class in every part of the province, hut are fast degenerating. They are the 
family priests of the Kshatriyas, Lohna&s, &c„ with whom they eat, and follow 
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any oilier employment. They have no objection to go to Arabia and Mozam¬ 
bique. They arc priests, shopkeepers, merchants, sepoys, and gunners. 

98. Serdts. 

Mahomedans in Bhooj and the village of Serat. 

99. Sindhal. 

A branch of SodM Rajpoots in Khadir and Kanthi. They are regarded 
as Dliangs, because they were once rulers in Puchham. The name is patro¬ 
nymic. 

100. Sirdcha. 

Degenerated Rajpoots. 

101. Sodhu. 

Hindu and Mahomodan Rajpoots in the north of the province. They culti¬ 
vate lands, and serve as sepoys. 

102. Solankhi 

Except the WaghelH GrAssias in Waghr, there are no Rajpoots of this race 
in Gutch ; but there are many among the Khavasas bearing this name. 

103. Srava/c, or Jain. 

Wanias, mostly of the Oswfil and Srimali castes. The former are cultivators, 
and are chiefly in Abrasa and Kanthi. They were originally Rajpoots, but were 
converted to the religion of the Jains by their missionaries. 

101. Srimdlt. 

Chiefly from Ka tty war and Marwar, mostly cultivators in Wagar. 

105. Sumard. 

Mahomedans from Scinde, where they once ruled. Now the}’' serve as 
sepoys, and also cultivate land in Pavar and Garda. 

100. Trciyid. 

Hindus and Mahomedans. 

107. Ustiya. 

A branch of the J&rejis, and hold lands as Hindu Gnissias. Also a elan 
among the Miy&nas. 
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108. Wdr/hc/a. 

Originally from Sardhar, near Rajlcot. Once they were very powerful in the 
east of Catch., but they were subjugated by Mor, the lirst Sunia who came to 
Gulch, and by his successors. They still hold some towns of importance in Wagar 
and Pranthal, such as Glieri, Rela, Jatawara, Lodrani, Rhimasar, Pahmva, and 
are tributary to the Rhooj Rarbar. 

109. 1 Yi'kjher. 

The term has nothing to do with Wagar. They are both Hindus and Ma- 
hoincdans, and serve as sailors. They are also fishermen. 

110. Wflnid. 

There are nine subdivisions among the TvAniu.s :— 

1 . Srimnli. 4. Mesri 7. Blicijulc. 

2. Oswal. 5. Kiintloi. 8. fionitliia. 

3. Modh. 0. Soui. 9. Vuida. 

Of these, the Oswfils, Dhojaks, and Srinialis are Jains ; the rest are 
Vaishnavas. They are also subdivided hifco Visas and Dasas. Most of the Oswals 
are cultivators, and are found in those parts of Cutch where the best soil is 
available. Srimfilis arc from Thai and Marwar, and are generally engaged in trade. 
They arc chiefly found in the eastern parts of Cutch, and Wagar. The Modhs are 
a political race, and are from Modhera, in Gujerat. 

111. Waramsi. 

Dhang Rajpoots in Garda and Pavar. They are an offshoot of the Slums. 

112. Wen. 

Mahomcdans who serve as sepoys. 

113. Wirdr. 

Dhang Rajpoots about Pavar and Laklrpat (a). 

(a) Castes and Tribes in Cutch, by Palpafcram Pranjivan Khatlmr, Intpcotor ol Schools, Bhooj. Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. V, pp, 167—17-1, 



CHAPTER X. 


THE TRIBES ARE CASTES OF GTJ.TERAT. 


THE BEAHMANICAL TRIBES 

Such of the Brahmanical and other tribes as are similar to those of the 
neighbouring province of Ivattywar, already described, will require few additional 
observations to be made respecting them. 

A large proportion of the Brahmans of this province are officials in the 
Government service. They are also found as priests of temples or of villages 
and families, landowners, head-men, and even as cultivators. The last-mentioned 
class “differ little or nothing hi dress and appearance from their brother husband¬ 
men of the country. They are sunburnt and rugged, and exhibit not the sleek skin, 
or pampered person, which many people associate with the word ‘Brahman’” («), 
As cultivators, however, they do not excel ; and their villages, which they 
personally cultivate, indicate inferior management. 

The Brahmans of Gujerat arc mostly Gurjars, belonging to the fifth great 
branch of Dravira Brahmans. They have professedly eighty-four clans, a 
complete list of which will be found in the first volume of this work (1). The 
late Rev, Dr. Wilson, in his book on Indian Caste, gives a much longer list, 
which apparently embraces not merely Gurjars properly so called, but also 
Brahmans of all kinds settled in the province. 1 have condensed and recast the 
valuable and important information which lie has furnished. 

The Audichya Tribes. 

These are divided into eleven clans, and are the most numerous of Brahmans 
in Gujerat. The clans are as follows :— 

1. Siddhpura Audichya. j 2. Sihor Audichya. 

3. Tolkiya Audichya. 

These arc the three principal castes which hold a very important position 
socially. They do not intermarry, yet are permitted to eat and drink together. 

(a) Memoir on the Diskiob of Broach, by Lieutenant-Colonel Monier Williams. Bombay Government 
Selections, Vol, I, No. Ilf, p, 45. 

(J) Hindu Tribes and Castes, by Hie Author, Vol, t, Part I, Chap. XVII, pp, 98—101. 
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Tlie next are muck inferior in rank. 

4. Eunbigor. 

5. Mochigor. 

6. Darjigor. 

7. Grandhrapagor. 


8. Koligor. 

9. Ma.rwS.ri Audicliya. 

10. Kachhi Auclicliya. 

11. Vagadiya Audichya. 


Nearly all these castes act as priests or spiritual guides to certain 
tribes. The Kmibigors are priests to the ICunbis ; the Mochigors, to the 
Mochis, or workers in leather ; the Darjigors, to the Darjis, or tailors ; the 
Grandhrapagors, to players ; the Ivoligors, to the Koli tribes; tlie Marwari 
Audichyas, to the Marwaris ; the ICachhi Audichyas, to the Kachhi s. The 
Vagadiya Audichyas are very low socially, and regarded as little better than 
outcasts. People belonging to the trading and agricultural castes, who think it 
an honour to take water from Brahmans, refuse to do so from them. 

The Audichyas chiefly belong to the north of G-ujerat, dutch, and the 
western coast of the Gulf of Cambay. In addition to their proper duties as 
priests they engage in many other occupations, such as, writers, servants, water- 
carriers, and mendicants. 


The Ncigar a Tribes. 


The Nagaras arc largely employed by native chiefs in Gujcrat, and conse¬ 
quently possess considerable influence in that province. There are ten principal 
divisions of these tribes:— 


1. Vadanagara. 

2. Vishalnagara. 
&. Sathodra. 

4. Praslmora. 

5. Iirislmora. 


G. 

7 

8 , 

9, 

10 


Chitroda. 

Barada. 

Gujerati. 

Sorathi. 

Of various towns. 


Tlie Vadanagaras are so called from their connexion with the city of 
Vadanagara, to the east of Anhilavara Pattana ; and are found in greatest num¬ 
bers in Kattywar, where at one time they exercised a powerful influence over 
the native states. They are met with, however, in many other places of the 
province of Gujcrat, 

The Vishalanagaras derive their name from Vishal, which was founded by 
a king of that name, the first of the Waghela rulers of Gujerat. They are chiefly 
public servants or agriculturists. 

The Sathodras are from Satliod on the Narbuddha, and are settled at Anand, 
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Xariyar, Ahmadabad, and elsewhere. Some are officials of Government; others 
are traders ; but a good many are priests. 

The Prashnoras belong to Praslinora, and are attached to the sect of 
Vallabhacliarya, residing chiefly 7 in Kattywar. Most of them arc beggars; but 
some are traders. 

The Krishnoras are from Krishnapnra, and are chiefly mendicant Brahmans. 

The Chitrodas are from Chitrod. They are a small community, and have 
a few families at Bhownagar and Baroda. 

The Baradas area separate caste formed from the union in marriage ofYhshal- 
nagaras with Yadanagaras. The parties thus intermarrying being much despised 
by their several castes are obliged to quit their village and seek another home. 

The Gujeratis, Sorathis, and other N agar a Brahmans have separated from 
Nagara clans, and have settled down in various towns and villages under new 
names. 

General Le Grand Jacob makes the following important observations concern¬ 
ing the Nagara and other Brahmauical tribes in Gujerat:—“The Brahmanica! 
priesthood, as a body,” he remarks, “ can scarcely be said to have any weight in 
i he country. There are no colleges for their education. The father gives the 
son such smattering of spiritual matters as may suffice to gain his bread. Some 
pretend to cast horoscopes, and are consulted on births for the purpose. A lew- 
are sufficiently versed in the Hindu astronomical tables to be able to calculate 
eclipses; and some three or four of these arc well acquainted with Sanskrit; but 
L doubt whether the whole province could produce one person under the deno¬ 
mination of a learned Pundit. The Nagara community is very powerful in the 
peninsula. They are by profession a corps diplomatique, and devoted to the arts of 
government. Their principal residence is Junagarh; but there are many families 
at Nawnngar, Bhownagar, and other large towns. The Nagars are a shrewd race, 
and work their way into almost every Durbar by their ability and tact. Most of 
the native servants of Government are of this class” (a). 

The Sachom Tribe, 

These derive their name from the village of Sachora, to the south of Marwar. 
They consequently properly belong to Rajputana; and yet they are always included 
among the Gurjar Brahmans. They perform the office of cooks in the great 
native houses of Bombay, Surat, Ahmadabad, and elsewhere, 

(i a ) Bombay Govornmont Selections, Province of Katbywar, p, 20, quoted in Indian Caste, Yd, II, p. 88. 
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The Udarnbara Tribe. 

There .are two suppositions respecting the origin of this word. Some think 
that it is derived from the sage Udarnbara. Others, that it refers to the clothing 
of the tribe. These Brahmans are few in number, and perform the duties of 
priests to the lower castes. 

The Narslpara Tribe. 

These derive their name from the village of Narsipura in Palainpur. They 
belong to the Yallabhachurya sect, and perform the duties of priests at the temple 
of Krishna in Dakor. 

The Valudrn , or Varddra Tribe. 

The Yaladra Brahman•> spring from Valad or Vurad, a village a few miles from 
Ahmadabad, and are chiefly found in this and the neighbouring district of Khera. 
They consist of some fifteen hundred families, divided into thirteen gotraft or 
orders. Many of them are engaged in agriculture and trade; but many are reli¬ 
gious mendicants. 

The Pangora Tribe. 

Brahmans from Marwftr. 

The Ntin do dr a Tribe. 

Brahmans from Nandod, a village on tire Narbuddha river, above Baroch. 
A few are cultivators, but tlie greater portion obtain a livelihood by begging. 
Some members el' the tribe are reputed to be religious teachers to the Bajahs of 
Kajpipala and Dharampur. 

The Gimflra Tribee. 

These tribes, which are three in number, arc found chiefly at the foot of the 
famous Girnara mountain, although a few families are met with in other parts of 
Gujerat, as well as in Bombay. They do not regard themselves as Gurjars, or even 
as connected with the Panch Draviras, or live groat divisions of Draviras, hut as 
properly belonging to the Panch Gaum, or five great divisions of Gaur Brahmans 
of Northern India. The three branches of Girnfiras arc as follows :— 

1. Junagarhya. | 2. Ohorvada. | 3. Ajakiya. 

The Jun&garhyas derive their name from the old fort of Jun&garh at the 
foot of the Girnara mountain; the GliorvSdas, from Chorvkr, a town on the 
coast between Patfcana Somnath and Mangrol; and the Ajaldyas, from the 
village of Ajak. The three castes intermarry and associate freely together. In 
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the opinion of fastidious high caste Brahmans they are low in rank, hy reason of 
their pursuing various secular occupations as writers, traders, agriculturists, 
and the like, as well as from their officiating as priests to the Koli tribes and to 
native chiefs. Dr. Wilson considers them to be a very ancient confederation of 
Brahmans. 

The Somapnra Tribe. 

The Somapara Brahmans are priests attached to the temples at Somnath, 
and others in the same neighbourhood. The original temple at Somnath was 
destroyed by Mahmud of Ghazni. The most celebrated temple now under the 
charge of the Somaparas is one erected by tbe illustrious Ahalya Bai of 
1 ndore. 

The Ilaisora Tribe. 

A small community of Brahmans belonging to Ilarsor or Karsol, on the 
Mesva river, south-east of Parantej. They are the. family priests of' the Har- 
sora merchants and traders, whom they accompany on all their commercial 
enterprises. 

The Sajodhra Tribes. 

Brahmans connected with Sajodh, a town south-west of Baroch. They 
are cultivators, and being liberal-minded men, though low Brahmans, do not 
object to eat with the Bhatelas, an agricultural caste in their neighbourhood. 

The Gangapuim Tribe. 

These are Kanaujiya Brahmans from Benares, Allahabad, and other parts 
of Northern India, who, in their begging expeditions, have found their way to 
Gujerat, and have finally settled there. They are now regarded no longer as 
Kanaujiyas, but as belonging to the great family of Gurjar Brahmans, 

The Morha Maitru Tribe. 

Little is known of this tribe. They are said to be settled in the Khera 
District. 

The Gomitra Tribe. 

These are held to have sprang from either the Kanaujiya or Saraswat 
Brahmans. They inhabit Arnbaji Mata, south-east of Mount Aboo. 

The Sri Gaura Tribe. 

Brahmans originally from Northern India, now living in the districts of 
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Khera and A hmadabad, and also in Bombay. They are chiefly Vaishnavas of 
the Swami Narayana sect. 

The Gw jam Gaura Tribe. 

These also are probably Gaur Brahmans from Northern India, who, from 
residing in Gnjerat, have in general opinion become blended with the Gurjars. 
Some are styled Shivalas (or worshippers of Shiva), and others Upadliyas. 

The Rarer a , or Karetha Tribe. 

A branch of the Karhada division of the Maharashtra Brahmans, dwelling 
in the Idar pergunnah. 

The Vayara Tribe. 

A small number of Brahmans from the island of Bet, who are family priests 
of the Vayara bwnyas, or merchants, of Khera, Ahmadabad, and Bombay. 

The Mewara Tribes. 

Brahmans from Mewar in Bajpootana. Those settled in Gujerat are divided 
into three separate castes :— 

1. Bhata Mewara. ] 2. Trivari Mewara. | 8. Cbaurasi Mewara. 

The Bhata Mewaras dwell in Khera and Khambat. The Trivari Mcwaras 
are also in the Khera District, especially at Nargar, Kapadwanj, and Dakor, 
where they are chiefly religious mendicants. Some, however, have been found 
in the Mahratta country below Poona, where they were small traders. The 
Chaur&si Mewflras are in the Guicowar’s territories, as well as in the Khera 
District ; and are, for the most part, beggars. 

The JDrdvira Tribes. 

The Draviras are doubtless Brahmans from the south, occasionally visiting 
Gujerat for religious or mercantile purposes. 

The Deshavala Tribes. 

These probably are among the earliest Brahmans who settled in Gujerat. 
They are chiefly attached to Khera. Yet there is a distinct branch of the tribe 
in Surat. Hence it is divided properly into two castes:— 

1. Deshavala. [ 2. Deshavala Brahman Surai. 
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The Raydkavala Tribe. 

There are two castes of this tribe, which hold no intercourse with each other, 
namely:— 

1. Nana or Nava—-the little or new ones. 

2. Moth a or J ana—the great or old ones. 

The Bayakavalas are found in various parts of Gujerat, especially in Khera 
and also in Clutch. They are family priests of the Kao of Outch. 

The Bodhamla Tribe. 

These are agriculturists, traders, servauts, and mendicants, in Mahikanta and 
1 he neighbourhood of Yaukanir. At one time they lay under the imputation of 
freebooters. 

The Kherdvaici Tribee. 

These tribes are four in number, and derive them name from the town of 
Khera or Ivaira, where they are chiefly settled. 

1. Khcravala Baja. 3. Kherava Baja. 

2. Khera vni] a Bhitara. 4. Kherava Bhitara. 

The two castes of Bajas, and the two castes of Bhitaras, can eat together. 

The Sindhuvala, or Sindhava Sdraswal Tribe. 

Brahmans from Scinde, dwelling principally in Kattywar. Some also tire 
met with in Outch and elsewhere. They are very liberal as Brahmans, inasmuch 
as they will sit down to dinner with the Lohana and Bhansali merchants, on 
whom they attend as priests, and will allow their widows to remarry. They 
abstain from the use of animal food, however, although the members of the origh 
nal caste in Scinde partake of it. 

The Fadmhala Tribe. 

In Gujerat there arc a small community of Brahmans of the Padma, or lotus 
flower. 

The Gomativ&la Tribe. 

Tleligious mendicants. Brahmans of the river Gornti. 

The Udvdia Tribe. 

A tribe which has almost disappeared from Gujerat. 
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The Merntewula Tribe. 

Brahmans from Moral in Jodhpore. 

The Gayardla Tribe. 

Mendicant Brahmans from Gaya in Northern India, settled in Adas and 
Nary ad, villages of Khera. 

The Agastijavala Tribe. 

A tribe fonnd at Nimari and Vadaran, in KaLtywar, and also in Ahmadahad 
and Dholka, deriving its name from the celebrated rishi, or sage, Agasti. 

The Pretavdla Tribe. 

Agricultural Brahmans of Kattywar. 

The Yijjnilvtlla 'Tribe. 

Brahmans of Surat. 

The Ghorarclla Tribe. 

Priests of the Jains, having come originally from Mar war. 

The Pudamla Tribe. 

Priests of the Jains. 

The (Tnevdla Tribe. 

Agriculturists and religious beggars of Vatadara, Khambhat, and Surat. 

The Itajnvdia Tribe. 

Brahmans of Kapadvvanj and other places in the Klicra District. 

The Kcinavjii/a Tribe. 

Brahmans from Northern India settled in Gnjerat and Bombay. 

The Sarwadiya Tribe. 

A branch of the Kanaujiyas, from the hanks of the Sarju, found at VartilJ in 
the Khera District. 

The Ktvndoliya Tribe. 

A tribe in Kandol in the Mahikanta Agency. The Kandoliyas are cooks and 
family priests to Rajpoots, and also to Kapola and Sorathiya merchants and 
traders. 
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The Kharlheliya Tribe. 

These have probably come from Mewar, as they are occasionally spoken of 
as pardesis, or strangers from that province. 


The Parmliija Tribe. 

Brahmans from the north-east, or Purbhiyas, who formerly had a few families 
in Gujerat. 


The Sorathiija Tribe. 

From Sorath, or ancient Saurashtra, chiefly found in the Junagarh territories. 


The Tangamodiija Tribe. 

“ Brahmans of dubious position, perhaps on account of the liberties which 
they take when in straits for a livelihood.” 


The ftanadhiya Tribe. 

One of the principal branches of the Kanaujiya tribe of Northern India, 
having a few representatives in Gujerat. 

The Motala Tribe. 

This tribe has sprung from Moth, a town eighteen miles south-east of Surat, 
and is found scattered about that district, as well as at Saras, Ulpad, and Bombay. 
They are writers, pundits, astrologers, and mendicants. 

The Jawtu , or Jhalora Tribe. 

Are supposed to have come from Jhalor, south of Udaipur, iu Bajputana. 

The Tayapula Tribe. 

Brahmans who, it is supposed, have sprung from Rayapnr, a suburb of 
Ahmadabad. 

The Kapila Tribe. 

A tribe which derives its name from the sage Kapila. They are settled in 
Surat and Barocb, especially at Jambus ar. 

The Ahkaymantjala Tribe. 

These c Indestructible Puritans’ belong to Palanpore, Pali, and Bhinmal 
in Marwar. 

The Gugali Tribe. 

From Golcula, a place sacred to Krishna. They are priests in the temples 
of Krishna at Bet, Dwarka, and Dakor, In - Bombay they are enthusiastic 

l % 
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supporters' of the sect of Valhibbacharyas ; but are not beld in much repute by 
Brahmans generally. 

The NOupala Tribe. 

A. small community of Brahmans from Napa, a village near Borsad, engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. 

The Anavala, or BMtela Tribe. 

These are chiefly cultivators and traders from Anaval, a village near Wasdn, 
forty miles from Surat. The rice growers among them arc called Bhatela, and 
also Mastfina, a common designation of agricultural Brahmans in many parts of 
India. 

The Sri Mali Tribes. 


The tribes bearing this name, although now, for the most part, distinct and 
separate, so that they neither intermarry, nor eat and drink together, were for¬ 
merly one and the same tribe, having, it is said, sprung from SrimtU, the 
modern Bliinmhl, to the north-west of Aboo. “ The Aryan physiognomy,” 
says the Bov. Dr. Wilson, “ is perhaps more distinctly marked in them than 
in any other class of Brahmans in India ; and this indicates but little mix¬ 
ture of blood connected with them since their first settlement in India. 
They do not appear to differ much from the type of some of the European 
nations, especially of those who have claims to Homan descent. Their 
costume is generally of a ,simple, hut not unbecoming, character. Their 
turbans are on the whole of a graceful form, though not so large as those 
of many of the other natives of India. On their brows they wear the sectorial 
marks of the Yishnavas ” (a). The Sri Malis arc scattered over a wide tract 
of country, and are found in several of the Rajputana States, in Grujarjit, in 
Cuteh, and in Central India. Many are priests to the families of Srimali 
and other Yaisya merchants ; not a few are religious mendicants ; and a 
considerable number are engaged in secular pursuits. The celebrated poet 
Magha, who lived In the time of the Bhoja Rajah, was a Sri Mali, The 
names of the several tribes are as follows :— 


1. Marwhri. 

2. Mewari. 

8. Kachhi. 

4. K&ttywari. 


Sri Mali Tribes. 

5. Oujerati. 

6. Ahmadabadi. 

7. Surati. 

8. G-hoghfrri. 


9. Kh am hath 

10, Yajurvedi. 

11. Slmvedi. 


(a) Indian Castes, Vol. II, pp. 109, 110. 
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The Motlha Tribes. 

These tribes derive their name from Modhana, a village near Siddhpura. 
They are numerous ; but the names of some are as follows :— 

1. Trivedi. 5. Klnjadiya Sanvana. 

2. Chaturvedi. 6. Ekadadiadra. 

?>. Agihana. 7. Tandulotlia. 

4. Trip ala. 8. Utanjaliya. 

The Modhas consider themselves to be lira virus. They are scattered about 
the Presidency in many directions, but are found in greatest numbers in tin* 
districts of Ahmadabad and Kheda. Many of them are lazy beggars. The two 
principal tribes are the Trivedi and Chaturvedi Modhas, from whom the rest have 
branched oil. 

The V&hiiifa Tribe. 

Brahmans bearing the name of the liishi Valmiki, dwelling in the Kliera, 
Khambhat, and Idar Districts. They are agriculturists and beggars ; and profess 
to adhere stringently to caste rules. 

The Nilradil g Tribe. 

Brahmans bearing the name of Nhrad Muni, settled also in Kliera and its 
neighbourhood. They are a small body of cultivators, beggars, and servants. 

The Kalinga Tribe. 

Kalinga Brahmans from the eastern coast, occasionally visiting Grujerat. 

The Tilings or Tailanga Tribe. 

There are no Tailangas now settled in Grujerat, though some come on 
pilgrimage to the celebrated shrines. 

The Bhargava Tribe. 

Brahmans who have adopted the name of the Rlshi Bhrigu. They 
arc poor and ignorant, but are improving under the British Government. 

The Malawi , or Malawiha Tribe. 

Many Brahmans from Malwa have settled in Gujerat; but there is a caste 
of Brahmans specially styled M&lwis found there. 

The Nanduana Tribe. 

So called from the village of Nandavana in Marwar. A small number toe 
said to reside in a village near Ilaroeh. 


9. Jethimala. 

10. Chaturvedi Dhinqja. 

11. Dhinqja. 
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The Barathana Tribe. 

Brahmans so designated, from a village of the same name in Marwdr, and 
located on the banks of the Narbuddha above Barocb. 

The Pushkarana, or Pokharanci Tribe. 

From the Puslikar or Pokliar Lake, near Ajmere. “ The Pakhama Brahmans,” 
says Dr. Irvine, “ are said to have been Beldars who dug out Puslikar Lake, and in 
consequence were created Brahmans. They still worship the kodhali or pick-axe 
at the Dasahra festival” (a). These Brahmans arc traders, chiefly in the employ of 
Marwari merchants. They arc at Kheda, and also in Bombay. 

The Sdraswaia Tribes. 

There are two tribes of these Brahmans, who were originally connected with 
the great SSraswati tribe in Northern India, hut are now scattered about Gujcral, 
Kattywar, and other tracts, as far as Bombay. These arc— 

1. Soralhiya. | 2. Sindhava. 

The Soratliiyas arc priests to Khatri and Parajya (or goldsmith) families ; 
while the Siudhavas are priests of the Lohanas and Bhansalis. Some of those 
Brahmans are teachers. The two tribes do not coalesce in the smallest degree*. 
Neither tribe eats animal food in Gujerat; but the Sindhavas eat it in their own 
country of Scinde. 

The Kliadayala Tribe. 

This tribe has sprung from Kbadfifc on the Vatrak, in the Kheda District, 
where they chiefly remain, although some have settled in Ahmadabad and Baroch. 
The}'' are teachers and family priests. 

The Uluru Tribe. 

A. small number of Brahmans from Marwar. 

The JOnhima Tribe. 

Wandering Brahmans associated with the Dabima Rajpoots, from whom they 
derive their name. 

The Chovi.sh Tribe. 

A tribe which professes to be of very high caste. It has representatives at 
Bfiroda, and at Sinor and Janor, near the Narbuddha, who are divided into two 
branches, namely 

1. Motha, | 2. mna. 

C®) In'lian Castas, Vol II, pp, 111, 115, cp-ioted from Dr. Irvine’s Topography of Ajmero, p. 90. 
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The Jumbu Tribe. 

Brahmans of Jambusara in Baroch, employed as astrologers, cultivators, and 
mendicants. 

The Maretha, or Mcihamsht) a Tribe. 

Those Mahratta Brahmans who at various times have settled in Gujerat, 
where they are styled Marethas, are now dissociated from their original tribes, 
and are included among the Gurjar or indigenous tribes of Gujerat. 

The Dudhicha Tribe. 

An insignificant tribe of agriculturists, priests, mid beggars, dwelling at 
V alftvad on the Main. 

The Laluta Tribe. 

A tribe said to reside in Cuteh, near Laklipat. 

The Vatula Tribe. 

Brahmans of Amreli in Eattywar. 

The Borsidha Tribe. 

These are settled at Borsad. They profess to have been established there 
by Varasiddha and otficr Siddha Brahmans, more than twelve hundred years ago. 
People of other castes in the neighbourhood state, however, that they are descend¬ 
ants of Babaris, or camel herdsmen. 

The Golavala Tribe. 

Brahmans of the Khecla District, and in Khandesh, of mixed origin, connecter!, 
it may be, with the Golas, or perhaps with the Gohil Bajpoots. 

The Pryagtoala Tribe. 

Pilgrims from Pryag or Allahabad, in the Horth-’W’estern Provinces, who have 
settled in Gujerat. 

The Nayakavdla Tribe. 

These are found near Dwarlta. Possibly they have derived this name from 
their connexion with the .Ivoli Kayaks. 

The Utkala Tribe. 

Orissa Brahmans residing at Dchagatim, north of Ahmadabad, and gaining 
a livelihood as cultivators and religious teachers. 
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The Pal,Uvula Tribe. 

A tribe of Kanaujiya Bralimans scattered over a wide tract of country, 
havino- sprung originally from Pali, the commercial capital of !\ far war. Some of 
them are settled in Gujerat, and one or two families also in Bombay. They are 
exceedingly strict in matters of caste. “ They do not drink the water of the houses 
of tlieir own daughters, or of any persons not belonging to their own castes. 
They do not eat with those of their own caste who have become isolated from 
them” (a). Pr. Irvine states, that the Pallival and Nandaua Brahmans of Raj- 
putana were formerly notorious robbers, and pursued their nefarious business on 
horseback. Afterwards they became traders, yet to the present time they worship 
the bridle at the Dasahra festival. 

The Mathura Tribe. 

Brahmans from Mathura. 

The Maithila Tribe,. 

Maithila Brahmans, visitors from Northern India in Gujerat. 

The Kulablia Tribe. 

Illegitimate Brahmans. 

The Bedua Tribe. 

A caste deriving its name from Bedu, a waterpot. 

The Bavavdld Tribe. 

From the village of Rava, settled in the Kheda District, especially at Naryad. 

The JDashahra Tribe. 

A tribe from Anhilwhra Pa tan. 

The Karriatika Tribe. 

Canarese Brahmans, occasionally visiting Gujerat. 

The Talajiya Tribe. 

A caste sprung from Talaja, an old town on the coast of Gujerat, to the 
south-west of Ghogha. They are now scattered about various towns, such as 
Jambusar, Surat, Bombay, and Nasik. Many are shopkeepers. 


(a) Indian Castas, Yol. II, p. 110. 
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The Tdrdshanya Tribe. 

A name derived from the Rishi Parasahara. These Brahmans are settled in 
Kattywar and Jodhpore. 

The Ahliira Tribe. 

Priests of the Aliirs (Ahhiras) or shepherd caste. They are said to have 
been once Rajpoots. 

The Kundu Tribe. 

The title may perhaps have been derived from luiulun , a vessel, or ear 
ornament. 

The Tin anyajiya Tribe. 

A tribe now unknown in Grujerat. 

The Mdstdna Tribe. 

Agriculturists found in great numbers at Siddhpura, who have abandoned 
their Brahmanical rites. 

The Sthifisha Tribe. 

An unknown tribe. 

The Pmlatavala Tribe. 

Little known. 

The Rampura Tribe. 

From the village of Rampore. Brahmans of Dakor. 

The Ma Tribe. 

Little known. 

The Trilotya Tribe. 

Brahmans settled, it is reported, at IJmra in Kheda. 

The Durmala Tribe. 

Little known. 

The Kodava Tribe. 

From the village of Koda, near Cambay. 

The ffanushana Tribe. 

Brahmans said to be found near Cambay. 
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The Shevadci T> the. 

Religions teachers of Rajgors and Jainus. 

The Titiaga Tribe. 

Little known. 

The Basulada Tribe. 

Little known. 

The Magmarya Tribe. 

Little known. 

Tlte Iiaycithcda Tt ibe. 

Little known. 

The Chapila Tribe. 

Brahmans formerly at Surat. 

The Bttrada Tribe. 

A tribe sprung from Blirada, a province now in the possession of the Jaitva 
Rana of Porhandar. 

The Bhulaniya Tribe. 

These are said to be in Katfywar. 

The Garoda Tribe. 

Priests of the Antyaja Dliers, with whom they eat food, but do not inter¬ 
marry. 

The Tapodana Tribe. 

Brahmans from the banks of the Taptec near Surat. They are partly culti¬ 
vators, and partly priests of temples dedicated to Shiva. They are not regarded 
with much respect. 



CHAPTER XI. 


THE TRIBES AND CASTES OF GUJERAT.— (Continued.) 


THE RAJPOOT TRIBES. 

1,—CmjRASAMA. 2.—WAGIIELA, OR BAGELA. 3 —GOHEL. i—THA T, A. ,T —T ITAK URRA 

6.-SAMMA. 7.-PARKAR. S,—JHAREJA. 0 —GARASIA. 10.—GODHAVI GARASIA 

Some of the principal Rajpoot tribes of Kattywar have formed settlements in 
the Talookdaree districts of Alimedabad, The dynastic revolutions in Kattywar 
previously to the commencement of the eighteenth century were the immediate 
cause of the migration of members of the great Rajpoot houses to this part of the 
country. Rajpoots are not only land-owners, but also cultivators of the land. 
The chief tribes are the following : (a) 

I.—The Chumsama Tribe. 

These are descended from the Hindoo dynasty of Joonnghur, overthrown 
by the Moguls at the close of the fifteenth century. They have possession of 
upwards of forty villages in the Pargaimah of Dkundooka. 

See also the accounts of the Chftrasama Tribe of Hatty war. 

II.—The Waghelrt, or Baghela Tribe. 

These are styled Baghela in the North-Western Provinces, and are a branch 
of the Solankhis, 

This tribe is chiefly resident in the Dholka Pargannah , where it possesses 
upwards of fifty villages. They preceded the Jharejas in the occupation of Catch ; 
and are now next to them in rank and influence. i£ The village of Geeree, south 
of Bcyla, and east of the islands of Puchum and Khuren, is,” says Lieutenant 
Dodd, in his brief account of Cutch, “ the residence of the chief of the Dutch 
Waghelas,” a portion of the same clan which formerly possessed sovereignty at the 


(p,) Account of the Talooltdats of the Ahmedabad District, by J. B, Peile, Esq., 0. S, 
Bombay Govommen.6 Recoids, No. CVI, Hew Seiioa, 
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ancient Anhalwara, now Pattan, near Decsa. “ Local tradition,” lie adds, “ states 
the ancient name of Geera to have been Verat Nuggur, and that fourteen hun¬ 
dred years ago it was a large town. It claims to have been the hiding-place of 
the Panelitas; hat it must contest this distinction with the modern Dholhi in 
Gnjerat. Beyond an ancient temple, with a stone bearing an inscription about 
nine hundred years old, there is at present nothing else of note in the place” (a). 
The principal AVaghela feudatory chiefs of Cutch, arc those of Geerce, Beyla, 
Lodrani, Palanswah, and Jathwan'a. 

The Waghelas are likewise found atDeodur, in Northern Gujerat. 

TIL—The Gohd Tribe. 

They established themselves at Perim many centuries ago. The Gohcls have 
nearly the whole of the Gogo District, or more than fifty villages, in their posses¬ 
sion, See the account of the Gohel tribe of Kattywar. 

TV.—The Jhala Tribe. 

The Jhnlas are related to the Wagliclas, and were originally called Makwanas. 
They are settled in Dhnndoolca, where they possess nearly fifty villages. They 
have also a small estate in Dholka, and four important villages in Choowal of 
Yeetumgaum. See the account of the Jhala tribe of Kattywar. 

V. —The ThaTurras. 

The Thakurras of the Choowal are said to he descended from intermarriages 
between the Solanklii, Malcwana, and Ivoll tribes. The Thakurra Makwanas have 
twenty villages in Choowal, and the Thakurra Solankhis, forty-three, in whole or 
in part, situated in the same tract. 

VI. —The Samma Tribe. 

An ancient tribe of the province, progenitors of the present race ot Jhnrcjas. 
It occupies seven villages on the Island of Puchum, one of the largest islands 
in the Great Runn of Cutch. 

VII.~The Pdrkar Tribe. 

These are connected with the ancient Soda family. A branch of the tribe 
is the Padria clan, which held rule over the country around. Geeree before the 
Waghelas. Some of those also, under Sindhal, their leader, entered the Island 
of lihuren. in the Great Runn, where their descendants are still found. 

(«,) Particulars concerning the guao of Cutch, by Dieufc. 0, D. Dodd. Transactions ot the Bombay 
Geographical Society, VoL. XVR 
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VIII.—The Jhareja Tribe. 

Prior to the ninth century, the dominant races in Cutch were Chauras, Katins, 
and AVaglielas; the first being hi possession on its western side, the second, in 
the middle of the country and on its southern side, and the third, on the 
eastern division. The Jharejas entered the province from Scinde. They took 
possession of Wagur, on the east of Cutch, having wrested it from the Waghelm, 
who were obliged to retire to the north. The Jharejas are now a powerful 
community in that country ; and their principal feudatory chiefs are those of 
Kunkote, Cheetrore, Wandia, Ardysir, Lakreea, Kanmeer, and Sanwah. The 
tribe extends to Kattywar, Hallar, and Machoo Kanta. It was formerly noto¬ 
rious for the practice of female infanticide. Its clans are numerous. Many of 
them are as follows :— 




Jhareja Clans. 



1 

Bulach. 

1L 

Jessa. 

28. 

Wibani. 

') 

Botfan. 

15. 

Ke&sa. 

29. 

Lakani. 

■ ). 

Sin Kabar. 

Hi. 

Danrar. 

30. 

Moran!. 

4. 

Koli. 

17. 

Dettera. 

31. 

Knndaiiya. 


A bra. 

18. 

Joiiya. 

32. 

Ummar. 

0. 

Jama. 

19 . 

Adrtya. 

38. 

Bharaui. 

7 . 

Gaffan. 

20. 

Viralt. 

34. 

Blianani. 

8. 

Marafest, 

21. 

Kauerdi (a). 

35. 

Amran. 

9. 

Molcara. 

22. 

Jam Zadili. 

36. 

Dit. 

10 

Kay a. 

23. 

Ilardol. 

37. 

Halla. 

11. 

Katriya. 

24. 

Bfmgaraui. 

38. 

Happo. 

12 . 

Mor. 

25. 

Sieanglya. 

39. 

KhainanL 

13. 

Kao. 

20. 

Katir. 

40. 

Kana. 



27. 

Iliwanl 




The Jharejas drink wine and spirits, and partake of most kinds of animal 
food, except the flesh of the cow. They hold their Rajgors, or domestic priests, 
in little estimation. At their funeral obsequies the Rajgor, on the twelfth day 
of mourning, is placed on the cot of the deceased whom he simulates. He is 
then taken up and borne to the spot where the Jhareja was burnt, the relations of 
the deceased following in the procession as in a real funeral. The crowd, how¬ 
ever, pelt the unfortunate Rajgor with stones and every available missile, so 
that he is obliged to leave the cot and to fly precipitately for safety. The inten- 


(<*) Beroale lulanticido Report ol Lieut,.Colonel Want or, Bombay Government Seleotiopa. Vol XVIII, 
Bart II, pp. ‘J02, 333. 
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lion of tliih violence is to frighten away the evil genius. This peculiar cere¬ 
mony is also practised by other tribes ( a ). 

The Jharejas of (Dutch marry into all the Rajpoot families of Gujerat, Khurr, 
and Parian. Their principal taluqm, or baronial estates, in Kattywar are 
Nowanuggur, Gondal, Rajkot, Moorvce, and Dhcrol. 

This tribe has possessions in Choredar and Ckurchut, in Northern Gujerat. 

Colonel Tod says of the Jharejas, that they are “ the most important tribe 
of the Yadu race next to the Bhati. The modern Jhareja,” he adds, “ who from 
circumstances has so mixed with the Mahomcdans of Scinde as to have forfeited 
all pretensions to purity of blood,—partly in ignorance, and partly to cover 
disgrace,—says that his origin is from Sham, or Syria, and of the stock of the 
Persian Jamshid. Consequently, Sam has been converted into dam, which 
epithet designates oue of the Jhareja petty governments, the Jam Raj "(b). 

/X—The Garm'ui Tribe. 

Resceudants of the original Rajpoots of the country. They arc professedly 
of the Waghela stock, and are divided into two branches, each having its own 
chief. Their estates are supposed to have been formed at the commencement 
of the Mahomedan power in the country. The two branches are in possession 
of fifty-two villages in Pbalka. 

X.—The Godhavi Garanin Tribe. 

Although originally only a branch of the Garasias, they are a separate tribe, 
and have been so since they first settled in the country. The tribe occupies two 
villages in Pholka. 

C«) Female Inlauticido Report ol Lioui.-C'olonci Walker. Bombay Government Selections, Yol. XVIII, 
Part II, p. a 17. 

b) Colonel Tod's Rajasthan, Madras edition, Vol. I, p. 70, 



CHAPTER III. 


THE TRIBES AND CASTES OF GUJERAT .—(Continued.) 


Section I.— Agricultural Tribes. 

1.—BATTELLAH. 2.—BORAU. 3.—ICUNRl. 4.—KOLI8 ANI) MAORIS. 3.—THE KALAPARRA.r 
TRIBES, 6.—MOHUN. 7.—SAT WAR A. 8.—NARODA. 9.—.TAT. 10—SAMEJRA 11.-MALIK 
OR SIPA1II. 12.-SAIYID, 13,—THE KHANS. It.—BTIAROT OR BIIAT. ir.,-PARS£E. 

1G.—AHIR. 


Section II.— Other Tribes. 

1.—THE BANYA CASTES. 2.-SONI. 3 —RUTAft 4 —LUIIAR KUMHAR. G.-DARZI OR SUL 
7.—DHOBI. 8.—IIA JAM, WALAND, GHAI.TA. 9.—BHAWAYA 10 —KATIIEE 11.—KUSBATEE. 
12.—OIIARUN. 13.-GOSAEE. 11 —11AWUL. 1C-WASWAIYA. 16 —TRAGALA. 17-0III1'A. 
18—BAOSA. 1!).—KAOIIIA. 20.—KAMA. 21.-GARORA. 22—VIA. 23-TAPODHAN. 2L-CIIU- 
NARA. 25.— REBARI OR BHARWAR. 2G.-DII1JR 27.-BHANGI. 2S.-KALPA. 2D.-MOCHI 


Section I.—AGEIC fJLTUUAL TRIBES. 

1. The Balieliah Caste, 

Known also as the Anavala or Mast&n Caste. 

These are very numerous both in the Districts of Surat and Broach. They 
are energetic and industrious cultivators, and are successful tillers of the soil, in 
which operation they are assisted by their TIalees, or hereditary servants. So¬ 
cially, they occupy a high rank, to which position they are naturally entitled by 
their intelligence and education, They are said to be as quick-witted as Brah¬ 
mans ; and most of them have acquired the art of reading and writing. As a 
class, they are wealthy and respectable, living in comfortable dwellings, are well 
clothed, and if not contented, ought to be. Judging, however, from their liti¬ 
giousness, love of intrigue, deceitfulness, quarrelsomeness, and the like vices, they 
are far from being a happy or contented race. Paying inordinate attention to 
their own interests, envious and jealous of the rights of others, they arc by no 
means a loveable people, or a people easy to manage. One who know them well 
says of them, “ that they will dispute an usurped right, or the doubtful possession 
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of a field or a tree, with a pertinacity unequalled even among the natives of India. 
Neither reason nor argument can ever convince them ; and after petitioning every 
tribunal of appeal, I believe death alone puts an end to many of their inveterate 
disputes about land.” 

2. Borah. 

The Borahs are Mahomcdans, and are of calm and placid disposition, present¬ 
ing a striking contrast to the impetuosity and excitability of the Battcllahs. 
They are excellent agriculturists ; but those hi Alimedabad lack the untiring 
energy of the latter, and also their enterprise. For example, ‘ they can grow as 
good crops of rice, and cotton, on well selected soil, but are not so ready to build 
wells, to improve the culture of the land, or to introduce superior crops.’ Nor 
indeed do they pay the same attention to the neatness and excellence of their 
dwellings. They are numerous in the Soopaand (Jhicklec Districts. Nevertheless, 
a different character is given of the Borahs of Broach, who are described, as “ the 
most active, industrious, and skilful cultivators of tlie zillak or district, as the 
appearance and resources of their villages indicate. There are forty-live villages 
in the Broach Panjaiwah, seventeen in the Unklesur, two in the Ilansot, thirteen 
in the Juniboosur, and seven in the Amod, in which the patels and bhaydars, local 
representatives of the people, are Borahs ; and some of the most intelligent men 
that were met with during the survey, were among this class of the inhabitants. 
Their habits and manners are equally temperate and simple with those of the 
Hindoos ; but the Borahs are a more bold and sturdy race” (a). These Borahs 
are divided into two branches, namely,—those on the north bank of the Narbuddha, 
who are distinct from those on the southern bank beyond the Unklesur Panjmmah , 
and on the banks of the Taptee, and will not intermarry with them. Their 
ancestors are supposed to have been for the most part Rajpoots and Kolia, who 
were converted to Mahomedanism in the time of Sultan Mahomed Begra, of 
Gujcrut. All the Borahs speak Gujeratee, and not Hindustani, like other Muho- 
medan cultivators. They have a particular cast of countenance, and wear a heard 
of a peculiar cut, so that they are readily distinguishable from the other inhabi¬ 
tants of the country (6). 

The agricultural Borahs must not be confounded willt the trading Borahs, 
who are a distinct tribe. 

(<0 -Memoir on bite District ot Broach, by Liout,-Oolonol Monror Williams, Surveyor-General, Bombay 
Presidency. Bombay Government Selections, YoL I, No. Ill, yjp, 42, 43. 

(*0 Mi, p. 42. 
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3. Knnbi. 

There is a large class of Kunhis in Gujerat. They are well-clothed. live in 
tgood houses, and are quiet and inoffensive. Yet while they cultivate largely, they 
are not so industrious and active as either the Battellahs or Borahs. Notwith¬ 
standing the ability of many Tvunhis to read and write, still, as a race, they are 
somewhat heavy and dull. This is perhaps a characteristic of the caste generally 
throughout India. In Surat they are content, for the most part, to cultivate what 
may be termed inferior crops in contradistinction to the superior grains, such as 
wheat and barley. 

The Ilunbis are divided into a number of branches, some of which are as 
follows :— 

1. —The Kaiwa Clan. 

2. —The Lewa Clan. 

3. —-The Aujua Clan. 

The first two clans are excellent agriculturists, and are much superior in social 
position to the third clan. 

These are numerous in the Ahmedabad .District, but are not acknowledged 
in any way by the first two clans, which will hold no intercourse with them, 
'They eat the flesh of several kinds of animals, but have an aversion to birds of 
every species. The Aujnas make better cultivators than Rajpoots, yet are inferior 
to the two other Knnbi clans (a). 

The Karwa Ivunbis of Veemmgaum came originally from Champaneer. The 
principal cultivators in the District of Broach are Kunbis, especially, of the Leva 
Clan. Colonel Williams speaks of them ‘ as peaceable as they are industrious,’ 
and as being ‘doubtless the most valuable subjects of the State in this quarter.' 
‘ No Hindoos,’ be adds, ‘ are more particular as to the simplicity of their food, or 
more rigid in abstinence from using anything as such that has bad life—in this, 
differing widely from the Knnbis of the Dekhan’ (6). 

A singular custom prevails among the Karwa Kunbis throughout Gujerat 
of celebrating their marriages only on one particular day of the year. An order 
is issued by the chiefs of the tribe residing at tbe town of Oonjah, m the Puttun 
District, appointing a certain day, which is obeyed by the members of the caste 
everywhere. 


(a) Report on certain bub-fliyiaionB of the Ahmedabad District, by Lienf.-Colonel MelviUi Bombay 
Government Selections, Vol II, Ho X, p. 9. 

(ft) Memoir on the District of Broach, by Lieut.-Oolonol Monior Williams, Suxveyor-Gbnefal, Bombay- 
Bombay Government Selections, Vol. I, No. Ill, p, i3. 
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4. The Kolt and Mdeld Tribes. 

These tribes are inferior to the three preceding, in habits, intelligence, 
dress, style of cultivation, and in many other respects, showing in fact a marked 
difference in their civilization. They live in rude houses, wear very scanty 
clothing, arc addicted to opium and spirits, and make no pretence to the decorum 
and respectability exhibited by the races already described. They content 
themselves commonly with the growth of rice, naglee, and jowaroc. Many of 
these tribes are found on the sea-coast, where they pursue the occupation of 
fishermen, their wives cultivating the soil. By reason of their proneness to 
intoxication and to their privations, they are a short-lived people. The Kohs 
are often tenants on tfie estates of Battcllahs and Ivnnbis. 

The Kolia of Broach bear an excellent character for the industry and skill 
which they exhibit in cultivation. Some of the finest villages in the ITansot 
Pargannah are held by Kolt head-men, and are peopled by the tribe. Drunkenness 
is very little known among the agricultural Kofis. 

These tribes are very numerous among the districts and principalities of the 
north of Grujerat. 

See also the chapter on the Ivoll tribes for further information respecting them. 

5. 77/e Kalaparraj Tribes . 

This is a general term, and is applied to various dark-skinned inferior tribes, 
such as the Durio, Naiko, Chaudri, and others. The word ‘ kalaparraj ’ is derived 
from kola, black, and paraja , a subject. These tribes once occupied the hill dis¬ 
tricts and the country at the loot of the Ghauts, from which they have migrated 
to Surat. They are had cultivators, and are satisfied with meagre crops and 
coarse grain. Tu person, these races are small in stature, dark in color, and 
of well knit frame. They are expert in the use of bow and arrow, and in hunt¬ 
ing game. Ignorant, superstitious, and almost destitute of religion, and at 
the same time poor, improvident, ill-clothed, and deep in debt to rapacious sharks 
of Banyans and Marwaris. Their condition, if judged by European standards, is 
one of deplorable misery. They have no temples, no priests, and apparently no idols, 
though they sometimes reverence a tree, sometimes a stone, placed by nature In a 
curious position. The belief in. witchcraft, has such a powerful influence over 
their minds, that often the death of a child, a cow, or even of a few fowls, is 
sufficient to induce a whole family to forsake their fields and crops, and to make, 
them return to the wilds of their native, forest (a). 

(a) Report on the SouLEem Districts of the Sami CtoHootorato, by A, F. Bellasis, Esq. Selections from fch® 
Bombay Government Records, No. II, Now Series, pp. 1—0. 
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fi. Monum. 

Tlie Momuns are Hindu converts to MahomcdanRm, yet continue to preserve 
many of tlieir Hindu usages. For example, marriage rites and oilier ceremonies 
are directed by Brahmans, as tvell as by Mali omul an Ivazis. The women drms 
like ordinary Hindus, but the men are hardly distinguishable from the Borah 
tribe. They bear a good character as cultivators. There are many Momuns in 
the Alimednuggur District. 

7. Suticdra. 

These are properly gardeners, and when able to gain a livelihood by this 
pursuit do not. engage like other agriculturists in held cultivation, but confine 
tlieir labours to their own gardens, which, are generally in the neighbourhood of 
towns and villages. 

8. Naroda. 

Professedly half-caste Rajpoots, descended from the slaves kept in the house¬ 
hold and court of the rulers of Puttun in former limes. The pure Rajpoots keep 
them at „a distance, and treat them in a supercilious manner. They, however, 
dress like Rajpoots, eat their food in the same fashion, and often exhibit the fine 
features, for which Rajpoots are distinguished. The tribe only intermarry among 
themselves. They are a small community, and are found in Veemmgaum in one 
or two districts of Ratty war, and in Rhaduupoor, where their principal men reside. 
The population of the Klialsa villages chiefly consists of Narodas, who are solely 
engaged in, the pursuit of husbandry. Tlie appellation of the tribe is derived from 
■nar, the yoke of a bullock (a). 

9. Jut. 

These seem to be a different race from the Jats of Scinde, although they 
derive their origin from them. The Scinde Jats are described as a degraded 
and miserable people, whereas the Jats of Ahmedabad are possessed of some 
noble qualities, and have rather a fine physique. They inhabit a tract called 
from them Jalwar, and are subject to a chief, residing at Bujjaaa. There is close 
intercourse subsisting between them and the Jats of kVaraee, in Wuddeear. They 
are, for the most part, cultivators ; ‘but in disturbed times they are notorious 
for the during and destructive character of their predatory excursions.’ These 
Jats form a confederation of themselves, being separated from neighbouring 


{a) Keporfc on the Veeramgaum Fnrgannah of the Ahmedabad District, by Colonel Melyill. Bombay 
Government Selections, Vbl. II, No X, p, 79, 
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tribes ; and are in possession of twelve small villages. They liavc their own 
Kazi, who directs all their ceremonies as Mahomcdans. Their dress is that, 
ordinarily worn by the inhabitants of Jhalawar. 

For information respecting the Jats of Scinde, see the chapter on the Tribes 
and Castes of that Province («). 

It). Samejra. 

Like (he last tribe, these are attached to the Mahomedan faith, and trace 
their descent from a tribe which, originally came from Scinde. Indeed, they are 
sometimes said to have been slaves of the Jats, when the latter migrated to 
Gujerat. They are a small community, and inhabit a few villages near the Null. 

11. The Mcilil •, or Sipahi Tribe. 

A tribe of Mahomedan cultivators in Broach. They are an industrious people, 
.speaking the Hindustani language. 

12. The Saiyids. 

Another Mahomedan clan of cultivators, who are skilful and Laborious in. 
husbandry. 

13. The Khans. 

Also Mahomedan agriculturists. They are an industrious race, and dress 
like most other tribes following the same pursuit. 

14. Bharut or B/uit. 

In Gujerat many of this tribe are engaged exclusively in cultivation. In 
Broach, for example, they have as a people almost entirely abandoned the profes¬ 
sion of genealogists, bards, story-tellers, and the like, for which the tribe is still 
famous in other parts of India, and devote themselves to agriculture, Individual 
Bhats, however, are undoubtedly still found in many villages pursuing their here¬ 
ditary occupation. In Broach, the cultivating Bhats are most numerous in the 
Ilansot Parganmh. 

Formerly, the person of the Bhafc was held peculiarly sacred. Bh at security 
was in common use in the revenue and judicial proceedings throughout Gujerat, 
from Dwarka to Surat, and was once almost the only species of security obtained 
from the chieftains of Kattywar, either for the payment of their revenue, or for 

(a) Boport on the Vceiarngaum Parganaah o| the Abmedabad Disbuot, by Colonel Melvill. Bombay 
Government Selections, Vol. II, No. X, p, 76. 
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ilieir good behaviour (a). In case of the chief, for whom the Writ was securif', 
not fulfilling his promises, the Bhat committed suicide. 

15. The Pm sees. 

These are cultivators in a few villages in the Unklesur and Ilansot Paryuih 
nnhs of Broach, where they show themselves to be active and skilful husband- 
men. 

1G. Mir. 

The Aliirs are very numerous in some parts of Gfujerat. 

Section II— OT-HER TRIBES. 

1. The Bani/a, or Trading Caste. 

These castes in Gujerat are similar to those existing’ elsewhere. They art* 
merchants, bankers, brokers, money-dealers, shopkeepers, and the like. Their perni¬ 
cious influence over the poor cultivators, to whom they are ever ready to lend 
money, is the same in this province as in all other provinces in India. 

The B any as of Gujerat are a frugal and temperate people, living frequently 
in lofty and spacious houses, and expending large sums on feasts and weddings. 
They are in religion mostly Srawaks, or Jains. The Gujerati language and char¬ 
acter are used by Banyas in most parts of India, as well as by other branches of 
the mercantile community, and by all the Parsecs. 

2. The Soni, or Goldsmith caste ; 3. The Sutar , or Carpenter caste; 4. The 
hi liar or Blacksmith casie; 5. The Kumhar or Potter caste; 6. The Darzi, Sid, or 
Tailor caste; 7. The Dhobi, or Washerman caste; 8. The Ilujam, Wulctnd, Ghaija, 
or Barbae caste, and other castes, are the same here, only in some instances, with 
different names, as in most other parts of India. 

f). Bhaiaaya. 

Comedians, who stroll about from village to village, exhibiting their per¬ 
formances, 

10. The, Kdthees. 

These came from Ivattywar, and are settled at Ranpoor and on the west ot 
the Dhundooka Pargannah , where they occupy fifteen villages, 

Bee the account of the K&thee tribes of Kaltywar. 

(a) Report on tiro Western Peninsula of Gujerat, by Li<;ut.-Colonel Wallcei, Rcbi&eut at Barodain t8()K, 
Bombay Gfovornment Selections, Voi. XVTI, Fait I, p. 
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11. The Kuxbatees. 

Tlx>se arc Mahomcdaus, but descendants of two races. Some are pare Mnlio- 
medans of the Belooch and Path an tribes. The rest arc converts from the Pari mar 
tribe of Rajpoots. Their ancestors came from Aboo to Kattywar, where one of 
their chiefs ado])ted the Mahomedan faith, and in the year 1480 received Ranpoor 
in Dhimdooka, as a present from Mahmud Begura, the sovereign of Grujcrat. 
Hi-, younger brother embraced the same creed, and was rewarded with the gift of 
Botad in Dhimdooka, which being afterwards lost to the family, they removed to 
Dholka. 

The Kusbatees are thus designated because they reside in a kasba or town, 
in contradistinction to rural chiefs. They possess about a dozen villages in Dlmn- 
dooka, eighteen in Dholka, and eight in Choowal of Veeramgamn. They are 
found also in other parts of Gujerat. In the Ahmedabad District there arc lew 
Kusbatees of position and influence. “ They are generally poor, broken down, and 
enervated by the constant use of opium, and seem wholly incapable of any useful 
exertion. Many of them in disturbed times entered the service of petty princes 
and chiefs; and were once considered a powerful body. They bold much free 
land, and generally enjoy immunity from taxation; but the only advantage they 
derive from such indulgence is a life of more complete indolence than they could 
otherwise afford to pass. Some are farmers ; but for this occupation they have 
neither capital nor capacity” (a). 

This tribe has three divisions, or dehelas, eacli of which being under the 

authority of a separate head-man. Some of them are employed as watchmen, to 

protect travellers or merchandise. As such they are faithful to their trust, and 

will light desperately if attacked. 

* 

12. Ckarun. 

This tribe is settled in the villages of Bochina, Chanmkee, (ioria, and Bela, 
of the Dhundooka Pargannah , Dholka, Kaira, Broach, and elsewhere. They much 
resemble the Bharots or Bhats in their habits and pursuits ; but are more fre¬ 
quently engaged in trade and money-dealing. Some of them are addicted to the 
use of intoxicating spirits. 

13. G ounce. 

The Crosaees occupy four villages in Dhundooka. 

(a) Report on certain sub-divisions of the Ahmedabad District, by Colonel Melvill. Bombay Government 
Selections, Yol, II, No. X, p. l J. 
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14. Ramil. 

A small tribe found both in the Dholka and Dhmidooka Pai tjfintiah*. 

15. TP bs mtiija. 

A numerous tribe in sonic parts of Gujerat, as Dholka and Kaira 

16. Tt again. 

A tribe found in the Dholka Pargannah. and in Kaira. 

17. Chi fa. 

Dyers.—A small tribe in Dholka and Kaira. 

18. Bao&ar. 

Dyers.—A small tribe in Dholka and Kaira. 

19. KacMa. 

A small tribe in Dholka and Kaira. 

20. Kcvii a. 

A small tribe in Dholka and Kaira. 

21. Gar ora. 

A tribe in Dholka. 

22. Via. 

A tribe in Dholka and in Kaira. 

28. Tapodhan. 

A tribe in Kaira. 

24. Chtinara. 

A small tribe in Kaira. 

25. Rebart or 1 Bkarwar. 

Shepherds, goatherds, and camel-breeders, scattered about the province. They 
do not live in villages or towns. In manners, appearance, and dress, they differ 
greatly from the rest of the inhabitants. The Itebaris are very simple in their 
habits, and lead a perfectly rural life. There are many of the tribe in the level 
country of Jumboosur, Amocl, Dchej, and Hansot, towards the sea, where pastur¬ 
age is easily procurable. See also the section on this tribe in the chapter on the 
Tribes of Kattywar. 
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2G. Dher. 

This is a very extensive tribe scattered over several districts of Gujerat. 
Their duties are, “to carry the baggage of all travellers as far as the next village 
on the road ; to act as village scavengers, and, occasionally, as village watchmen ; 
to convey letters from the public functionaries and head-men to the next village, 
thence to be forwarded by a l)her or Bhang i of that place on the road to their 
destination. Money also, or other valuables, is sent in this manner with perfect 
safety ; and they are intelligencers, and know well how to show boundaries ” (a). 
“ Spinning and weaving are principal occupations of the Dher; by which, and other 
means, they get a very good livelihood. In some villages, they pay a tax. The 
coarse cloth worn by all the cultivating classes, is manufactured by them. The 
Dliers in general are distinguished by a peculiar appearance of strength, activity, 
and energy. They have clean skins, and well made persons ; and commonly 
speak better Hindustani than any of the other villagers, excepting the Bhangis. 
They drink liquor, and eat opium ; but arc rarely seen in a state of intoxication. 
The 1 Tiers stand in the lowest division of the scale of Hindu caste ; but the tics of 
caste are no less binding with them than with those who stand higher in that 
scale. Nor is the punishment of expulsion from caste less severe to them than to 
others. Upon the whole, they may be considered ns on a footing with (heir 
fellow-villagers as to the enjoyments of life. There is scarcely an instance of a 
Dher of this part of the country entering into our regular battalions, -which would 
he exchanging infamy, scorn, and degradation (if such be really their Jot), for (he 
road to promotion, distinction, and, comparatively, riches. The houses of the 
Dhers, Bhangis, and Kalpas, commonly form a quarter of the village distinct 
from tlie rest ” (b). This statement of Colonel Williams respecting the habits and 
vocations of the Dhers is interesting and important for its appositeness and 
clearness. 

27. Bhuuiji. 

The, Bhangis are a well-known tribe of outcasts in Northern India and other 
parts of the country. Their occupation everywhere seems to bo the same, 
namely, that of scavengers. In Gujerat, they are below the Dhers in social rank, 
who will neither eat with them, nor iutermamy with them. The Bhangis are 
usually employed by villages for the removal of tilth, sweeping houses, and the 

(a) Memoir on the District of Bioacli, by Eieut.-Colonel Atonicr Williams. Bombay Government Racovils, 
Vo). I, No. Ill, p. 16. 

(ft) 1W. 
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like. They are also letter-carriers Their habits are low. The}' will feed oh 
the flesh of animals which have died a natural death. The laiunnum used lav them 
is Hindustani (a). 

28. Katya. 

The Ralpas skin dead animals, and tan their hide*. They are a low-caste 

ran 1 . 

21). Modn. 

Shoe-makers and, generally, workers in leather. In the North-Western 
Provinces both Ivalpas and Sfochis would be regarded as belonging to the caste of 
Chamars. 


!«) Hindu Tabes and Costco, bj the Autlioi. Vo!. I, pp 390, 307. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


THE TRIBES AND CASTES OF PAUL UN POOR, RADII IJN POOR, 
WARYE, TERAVARA, THURAD AND MORWARA, WAD, SOOE- 
flAUM, DEODUR, SANTULPOOR AND CIIARCHUT, RILABHITR, 
AND KANIvRLTJ. 

SEC. I.—THE BRAIIMANICAL TRIBES. SEC. II.—THE RAJPOOT TRIBES. SEC. Ill,—THE 15ANYA 
TRIBES. SEC. IV.—TIM S1IUDRA AND INFERIOR TRIBES. SEO. V.-THE MAHOMETAN TRIBES 

These native states are combined together under one political superinlondency, 
which bears the designation of Pnhlunpoor, the first named. There are many 
tribes and castes scattered about these small principalities, the chief of which arc 
the following :— 

Section I—THE BE AH MANX CAL TRIBES. 


1. 

Audicli. 

7. 

Lachora. 

2. 

Sahasra Audicli. 

8. 

Srig’ar. 

3. 

Sr im all. 

9. 

Ml tor. 

4. 

Mahvkra. 

10. 

Rag liar. 

5. 

Oniiwal. 

11. 

Pargiya. 

6 . 

Tuppodan. 

12. 

The Saelior: 


Many of these Brahmans cultivate the soil, and are lax in their religions ob¬ 
servances. Tiny arc consequently little esteemed by Brahmans of other provinces 
in India. 

The Tuppodan are exceedingly lax Brahmans. They commonly many 
women of other castes. Some are clever bricklayers. 

Section Ji—THE RAJPOOT TRIBES. 

v 

;» 

The Rajpoots are extensive landowners, and boast of mauy chiefs of rank 
and wealth. Some take service as sepoys. The tribes are as follows :— 

1. Parniar. 5. Wag'll ela. 

2. Solankhi, 6. Chau wan. 

.3. Grohel. 7. Rafchor, 

4. Chaura. 8. Dioli. 
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9. 

Rana. 


25. 

Viali. 

10. 

Jhala. 


26. 

Deocliand. 

11. 

Deora. 


27. 

Evara. 

12. 

Dabi. 


28. 

Tunr. 

13. 

Doria. 


29. 

Balach. 

14. 

Parana. 


30. 

Charadia. 

15. 

Pidar. 


31. 

Soil’. 

16. 

Borana. 


32. 

Dabellia. 

17, 

Vinjeah. 


33. 

Go sal. 

18. 

AVanoli. 


34. 

Dor. 

19. 

Osmat. 


35. 

Mannana. 

20, 

Kalna. 


36. 

Raima. 

21. 

Golitar. 


37. 

Bias. 

22. 

AVaran. 


38. 

TJmat. 

23. 

Parar. 


39. 

Sora. 

24. 

Jhareja. 


40. 

Sondal. 



Section III.—THE BANYA TRIBES. 

1 . 

Visa Srimali. 

8. 

AVassa. 

2. 

Oswdl. 


9. 

Paswal. 

o 

<J. 

Pirwal. 


10. 

Visa Oswal. 

4. 

Dassa Srimali. 

11. 

Jatti) Priests, traders, and 

5. 

Pancha, 


12. 

Saji ) cultivators. 

6. 

AVassawal 

jiNagra Banyas. 

13. 

Lohana. From Scinde. 

7. 

Da&sawal 

14. 

Dassa Pinwal. 


15. Visa Purwah 


The Banyas are men of intelligence and wealth, and are merchants, traders, 
bankers, shopkeepers, and the like. 

Section IV.—THE SHUDRA AND INFERIOR TRIBES 
T,—The Kunlm, 

1. Leora, 2. Anjuna. 3. Rarwa. 

The Leoras arc an industrious class of cultivators, and are a thriving and 
respectable people. 

The Anjunas are fond of spirits, and eat animal food. The}' - are said to be 
“ dissipated in their habits, indifferent cultivators, and, consequently, but little 
respected.” The clan sets up a claim to a Rajpoot origin. 

Jfc 2 
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The Kanvas are, like the Leoras, excellent cultivators. “ In this caste, 
marriages only occur once in ten or twelve years; and as it is considered disgrace¬ 
ful to possess a grown-up daughter unmarried, the parents take care to avoid this 
disgrace by marrying their children, however young, even a few days after birth, 
when the time for the marriages of the caste arrives” (a). 

II.—The That*. 

These are genealogists, securities for chiefs, attendants on family and public 
ceremonies. Some are also bankers and money-lenders. livery Rajpoot and 
Koli chief has Ms family Chat, “ who keeps a record of his pedigree, and acts as 
referee in all matters connected with race or blood.” 

fll. — Charon. 

The, occupation of the Charons is, in many respects, very similar to that of 
the Chats. 

IV. — Targhalla. 

These are said to be of Cralunanicai descent. They are strolling players, 
mimics, and the like; and are found at fairs and great public assemblages. 

V. — Than. 

Itinerant players, like the Targliallas, J>y abuse, and threatening to injure* 
themselves, they extort money from timid persons. 

VI.—The Gosains, Wargis, Atiths, and Sunit/asi s\ 

Religious wandering mendicants. Some of them associate together here, as in 
other parts of India, in maihs, or monasteries, to which lands are attached. Some 
are hankers and money-lenders. The occupants of the monasteries are celibates. 
The rest, however, may marry. 

VII.—The Kapris, Kaninas, Dakotras , and Turh. 

Non-religious wandering mendicants. 

VIII—The Koli Tribes. 

In these principalities many of the Kolis profess to have sprung from Raj¬ 
poots ; and assert that they were degraded from their original position through 

(«) Brief Notes on the Native States of the Political Superintendency of Palilunpoor, Iby Major J, B. 
Keily, Political Superintendent. Bomhay Government Selections, Yol. XII, pp, B9, BO. 
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intermarrying with Bheel women. They, however, retain their Rajpoot patrony¬ 
mics. The tribes are as follows :— 

4. Songharra Chauwan Kolis. 

5. Debi Kolis. 

6. Makwana Kolis. 

Many of these are landed proprietors, and have possession of their estates 
free of lax and dues. “They have established rights over villages within their 
neighbourhood, termed Ginas, Vol, Rakopa, Lagat, and so forth, all a species of 
blackmail, founded in violence, and given by the weaker villages to purchase the 
forbearance of their more powerful neighbours ” (a). Formerly, these Kolis were 
notorious marauders; hut the habit has much diminished of late years. They are 
a numerous community. 

IX. — Sutter. Carpenters. 

X. — Lohar. Smiths. 

XL — Sonar. Goldsmiths. 

XII. — Kansara. Copper- and Brass-smiths. 

XIII. — Knmhar . Potters. 

XIV. -GM.ncM. Oilmen. 

XV.—7Jar zi. Tailors. 

XVI.—Ghanja. Barbers. 

XVII — MocH. Leather-sellers and Shoemakers. 

XVIII—KhatH. Dyers. 

XIX. —Champa. Dyers. 

XX. —mil. Gardeners. 

XXI. — Jayrl. Prostiti lies. 

XXII. — Kalal. Spirit-sellers. 

XXIII.—Dhobi. W ashermcn. 

XXIV.—RMn. Herdsmen. 

XX V.— WagkrL Snarers of Game. 

XXVI. — llawalia. Donkey-keepers. 

XXVIL — Lokdna. Traders, and camel-keepers. 

pr) Brief Notes on tlia Native States of tlm RoUticat Siipavlntenttatoy of Pahtunpooc, By Wajwh ft. Ktnlf, 
Mitieal Superlnteiuloat. Bombay Gowsntiseiiti SolaoWoua, Vol, X3!I, pp, GO, Ot. 


1. Rathor Kolis. 

2. Waghela Kolis. 

3. Solankhi Kolis. 


I 
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XXVIII. — Bajjauia. Basket-makers. 

XXIX. — Dhcr. Mat-makers, preparers of leather, &e. 

XXX. — Bhot. Bearers, and fishermen. 

XXXI. — Orh. Well-diggers (a). 

XXXII.—The Bheel Tribes. 

These are regarded by the Kalis as greatly inferior lo themselves. Their 
estates pay no tax. They have no chiefs like the Kolis. Formerly, the Bheels 
■were incorrigible thieves. 

XXXIII. — Narocla. 

A numerous class of cultivators, who have lost caste by marrying women of 
lower rank than themselves. 

XXXIV. — AMr. 

Numerous in Santulpoor and Charchut. They are good cultivators. 

Section V.—THE MAHOMED AIN TRIBES. 

1. The Sty/ids. 

These are chiefly from North-Western India. Those in Paid unpoor came 
there in 1698 in the train of Diwan Kamal Khan, when expelled by the Fathers 
from Jhalore. 

2. The Sheikhs. 

Like the Sayicla, these originally came from North-Western India. It is 
customary with them to prefix to their names the province or state from which 
they originally proceeded, as Behari, from Bchar ; Nagori, from Nagore. Those 
who have sprung from Rajpoots adopt Rajpoot tribal names for patronymics, as 
Rathor, Chauwan, Parana*, and the like. 

8. The Borahs. 

This tribe came originally from Arabia. They speak Arabic, and read and 
write that language, and arc industrious traders. 

4. The Balkans. 

These are of Afghan origin, and are called after the tribes to which they 
belong, or after the country from which they have come, as Multani Pathan, 
Moghul Pathan, Belooeh Pathan. Some are landed proprietors. 

(a) Brief Notes on the Native States of the Politico! Suporinlendonoy of Palilimpoor, by Major J. R, Roily, 
Political Superintendent. Bombay GtoYeinment Selections, Vol. XII, p. 61. 
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5. The Mihmctns. 

This tribe h said to be descended from the Lohana Danyas of Scinde. They 
are industrious traders, like the Borahs. 

G. The 1 [ohuums. 

Descended from Hindu Kunbis. “ They are most industrious cultivators ; 
are generally in good circumstances; and, from their intelligence, are held in great 
respect by the community ’’ (a). 

7. The Jiaojis. 

Traders. 

8. The Tenidrh. 

Traders. 


9. The Jats. 

Originally came from Scinde. 

10. The liaomas. 
Originally Hindus. 


<s) Brief Notes, by Major J. R. Keily, p. G8. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


TRIBES A.ND CASTES OF COOIiG. 

X—TUB AMMA, OB AMMAICODAGA, OR KAVERI BRAHMANS. II—THE KODAGAS, OR COORGS. 
III.—THE A IMB IOTLAS, OR G0LLA8. IV.-THE HEGABES, V—TIIE AINY, OR EADIGE TRIBE, 
VI.—THE KAVATI TRIBE. VII.—THE PALEYAS. VIII—TIIE ICURHBA TRIBES DC.—TillJ 
YERAWAS. X —THE MEDAS XI.—THE IIOLEYAS. 

A briee, clear, and well-arranged account of these tribes and castes has been 
drawn up by the Rev. G. Richter, at the request of the Mysore Government. 
This has been executed with such taste and shill, that I have deemed it advisable 
to introduce it into this work with but little alteration. 

I.—The Amina, or Ammakxlatja, or Kaveri Bra/mans. 

The Ammakodagas live principally in the south-western parts of Coorg, and 
are the indigenous priesthood, devoted to the worship of Amma, the Kaveri 
goddess. They are of a quiet, unobtrusive character; do not intermarry with 
other Coorgs; and are, generally speaking, inferior to them in personal appearance 
and strength of body. Their number is about fifty. They arc unlettered, and 
devoid of Bralnnanical lore. Their diet is vegetable food only ; and they abstain 
from drinking liquor. There are very old men among them of more than seventy 
years of age. The dress of the men and women is similar to that of the rest 
of the Coorgs. 

IT.—The Koclntjax , or Coorg.s. 

The Coorgs are the principal inhabitants of Coorg, and lords of the soil. 
From among them the native officials are chosen. Their principal occupation is 
agriculture and hunting. They disdain all low and menial labour, and show 
hut little taste for learning, as they have been illiterate for ages, and without the 
means of education until lately. They are of a warlike, fierce, and revengeful 
character, and of proud and manly appearance. Their stature is tall; and they 
are muscular and broad-chested. Their complexion is rather fair to light brown, 
with dark brown to black eyes, and black straight ham. 
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They live on vegetable and animal food, beef excepted ; and are particularly 
fond of game and pork, with plentiful libations of brandy, the use of which 
has greatly increased of late, and drunkenness in consequence. Though much 
subjected to fever, the Coorgs arc generally healthy, and live to a great age. There 
are still men alive who were present at the fall of Seringapatam. 

Their religious observances are very superstitious. The principal are : 
1, demon-worship ; 2, worship of the dead ; and 3, worship of Amma, the goddess 
of the Raveri Brahmans, to whom they offer fruit and money. The worship of 
the demons and of the dead is accompanied by sacrifices of fowls and pigs. 

The dress of the Coorgs is peculiar and very becoming, and is well adapted 
to the cold and wet climate. The men wear a long white or blue coat, held 
together with a red sash, in which the never-failing Coorg knife is inserted. The 
head is covered with a kerchief or turban. Their weapons are a small and large 
knife, and a matchlock gun. The proudest ornament of the men is the gold medal 
given to them by the British Government for services rendered in 1837 when 
quelling au insurrection. Some men wear on festive occasions the peculiar komba- 
topi, or horn-shaped hat, a precious gift of the late II a,j ah to distinguished warriors. 
It is made of red cloth, and has a double band round it. The two horns and the 
cockade arc of solid gold. 

The Coorg women are decently dressed. Over a white or light-blue jacket the 
blue or white shire tied together over the left shoulder, and a cross-barred 
red kerchief of good size lightly knotted at the back, form a pretty head-dress. 
Gold and silver chains, earrings, nose and finger rings, are the common 
ornaments. 

ILL—The Aimhkulas, or Galias. 

Herdsmen. There are but six families of tbe Aimbkula caste in Coorg. 
They arc cultivators, and conform in every respect to the Coorgs in their 
mode of life, and in superstitions and festivals, hut are of inferior rank. They 
dress also like the Coorgs ; hut the latter do not eat or intermarry with them. 
In appearance and complexion they arc not so well favoured as the Coorgs; 
and are also less keen in warlike pursuits. 

IV.—The negate. 

A tribe of cultivators. Of the Hcgades there are but fifty families now 
in Coorg. They are emigrants from Maliyalim, and have principally settled 
in Yeddenalkimaad, in the south of Coorg. In dress, mode of life, and wor¬ 
ship, they conform to the Coorgs j hut arc not acknowledged as equals by the 
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latter, who do not cat or intermarry with them, and in their company the 
[legacies must sit on the ground, whilst the Coorgs occupy chairs. They 
are independent cultivators. In appearance and complexion they resemble 
the Coorgs. 

V.—The Ainy, or Badiye Tribe. 

Workers in wood and iron. This tribe furnishes Coorg with its smiths 
and carpenters. There are about thirty families of them in the country. In 
all respects they are like the Coorgs, with one exception, namely, that of 
intermarriage with them. 

VI.—The Kavati Ti ibe. 

There are only a few families of this tribe in Ycddenalbunaad, who were 
emigrants from Mysore in Hyder Mi’s time. They have also conformed them¬ 
selves to the Coorgs in their dress and habits; but the latter preserve the same 
distance from them as from the other tribes, in bodily strength and appearance 
(he Kavatis are inferior to the Coorgs. Their complexion also is darker, and their 
features are more pointed. 

VI f.—The Pakyas. 

Parm labourers. The Paleyas have come from the Tnln and Malayalim 
country into Coorg, where they are now settled; some being dependant on the 
Coorgs, others cultivating their own little farms. Some dress like Coorgs; others 
in the fashion of the low-country. Their occupation is the cultivation of the soil, 
and the manufacture of mats and umbrellas. 

The habits of this tribe are like those of ihe Coorgs, while their mode of 
worship is similar to that observed by the Tuln people. They have no idols, how¬ 
ever. The names of their deities are Guliga, Khorti, and Oalurth In complexion 
they are of a dusky, light brown, with brown eyes, and straight black hair. 

Whilst all the tribes previously described speak the Oanamsc and Kodaga 
languages, the latter being a mixture of Malayalim, Onnarose, and Tamil, the 
Palejas speak Tulu. 

VTII.—m Kuruba Tribes. 

The Kuruhas are divided into two tribes, called the Join -Kuruba and Bella- 
Kuruba, 

1. The Jenu-Kuruba. 

These live in the dense jungles of Mysore; about winch they wander from 
place to place gathering honey. They worship the goddess KhLi, whom they 
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invoke while caiing their meals, and to whom once in the year they sacrifice a 
fowl. They eat hoih vegetable and animal food, excepting beef; and are expert 
in the use of the how and arrow. They have a wild appearance, but are timid 
and harmless. 


2. The Jlctta lumiba. 

The Belta Iuivubas hold no intercourse with the -Temi luirubas, yet like 
them reside in the dense forests. Their occupation is the manufacture of baskets, 
mats, and umbrellas. Tlicy worship Kali. Their appearance is wilder than that 
of the. other tribe. Their features are broad, their cheek-bones pro m inent, their 
lips thick, their hair is woolly, and their complexion varies from dark brown to 
black. Their diet is like that of the Jenu-kurubas. Both tribes speak (Janarese. 

JX.—The Yera was. 

Slaves.—The Yerawas are emigrants from Malnyalitn, and live chiefly in the 
southern part of (loorg as slaves in the Ooorg families, to whose mode of life and 
worship they have conformed themselves. Like them they eat no beef; and are 
therefore to be classed above the Holey as and Met las. They dress similarly to 
the Ooorgs ; and are .strong and diligent labourers. In features and complexion 
they resemble the Kuruhas. 

X.—The Mains, 

The Medas are an independent tribe scattered over the Ooorg country, sub¬ 
sisting on the produce of their handicraft, which is the manufacture of umbrellas. 
They dress like (Joorgs, but in poorer style. Their religion consists of the 
worship of demons and of the goddess Kali. They cat all kinds of vegetable 
and animal food, not excluding beef. In complexion they arc sallow with straight 
black hair. They are a quiet, inoffensive people, long-lived, but not vigorous 
and robust. 

XL—The Holey as. 

Slaves.—The Holeyas are found in Ooorg houses all over the country, where 
they perform every description of menial work. Moreover, they belong to Georgs 
as members of tbe ‘ domestic institution.’ The tribe has two branches: 1st, the 
Kembali, or Kodaga-speaking Holeyas j and 2nd, the Budga, or Ganarese-spealcing 
Holeyas. These dress .differently. All, however, eat the same kinds of food, 

x % 
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vegetable and animal, including beef. They worship Kyappadevaru and Jamauts, 
or K&li, once every month ; and once in the year sacrifice a pig or a fowl. They 
are a poor and ignorant people, of dark complexion. From among them, but 
principally from the liberated Holeyas of the late Maharajah, the German mis¬ 
sionaries have gathered a Christian community, and have located them in the new 
village of Anandapur, in Amuttnnaad (a). 

(a) Descriptive Sketch of the various Tiibea and Castes in tlic Province of Coorg, by Llio Rev. G, Richter, 
Basil Mission, Merciun. 
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I,-TIIE TARr TRIBE. II.—THE HIRDHI TRIBE, III.—THE NAIIAL TRIBE IV.-TIIE B1IEEL 
TRIBE. V —MATWARI. VI-BARDA. VII.-DORIPI. VIII.—KHOTIL. IX — DAUNGOHI. X — 
MAUOni. XI.—PARVI. XII.—WAIVE XIII.—'WASAWA. XIV.—WAR ALA. XV.—POWERA. 

Section f(.—T iie Biieee Tribes oe Aiijif/dabad and Rewa Kant a. 

I—THE BARI A TRIBE. II.—TIIE KANT TRIBE. III.-THE PAGGI TRIBE. IV.-TIIE ICOTWAL 

TRIBE. V.—THE NAIICRA TRIBE. 


Section L—THE BHEEL TRIBES 03? KH ANDESH. 

Whether fcbe Uhcels be numbered among tbe aboriginal tribes of India or 
not, it is indisputable that, they have existed in the country from a remote period. 
Certainly their habits and characteristics, and the barbarism .and lawlessness they 
maintained for many ages, lead to the supposition that they belong to the original 
races of the Indian Peninsula, which have never amalgamated with the Hindus, 
but have always striven to retain their independent and separate national existence. 
The Bheels are often alluded to by Mahomedan historians of Gujerat and Malwa, 
as a powerful tribe occupying the hills and forests of Mewar and Udaipur under 
their own chiefs ; from which position they were eventually driven out, and 
gradually found their way into Khandesh and its vicinity, where they are now 
settled hi considerable uumbers. The most ancient native records of Khandesh 
speak of them as a small and scattered people, spread over the northern boundary 
of that province. They cannot all he regarded, therefore, as indigenous to that 
part of the country ; but many of them, perhaps the larger portion, have probably 
come from other tracts. Their villages in Khandesh are interspersed among the 
hilly regions of the Satpura, Vindhya, and Satmulla Ranges, and the jungles on 
either side of the Mhye, Narbuddha, and Tap tee rivers. They are chiefly congre¬ 
gated in Bauglan, and in the district to the north and north-west. 

Respecting the Bheels of this portion of Khandesh, as they were thirty-five 
years ago, Captain Graham, then commanding the Blieel Corps in Khandesh, states, 
that they were not so degraded as those inhabiting other divisions of tlyj country, 
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and liad been brought more under fhc influence of civilization; that they had 
acquired, to some extent, habits of industry; and that having become possessed of 
property in land, they began to feel the obligations which such possessions imposed 
upon them, and were anxious to live in peace with their neighbours. “The most 
restless and troublesome,” he remarks, “are those dwelling immediately at the 
foot and amidst the recesses of the surrounding ranges, who, at different periods, 
have either usurped, or have been entrusted with, all the passes leading into the 
country, and till lately have held charge of many of the most important fortresses 
in the plains. Their hive-like habitations formerly crested the lop of each isolated 
hill, where approach from every side was easily defended, or immediately disco¬ 
vered. These hovels, uot reared for permanent occupation, hut hastily put together, 
to he crept into for a few months or weeks, were without regret abandoned on any 
occasion that induced the occupants to shift their quarters, lioviug and restless 
by disposition, and skilful hunters by necessity, the woods and jungles supplied 
them with roots, berries, and game; a successful forray tilled their stores to over¬ 
flowing; and, as every man’s hand was lifted against them, so the measure of 
wrath was fully returned by the tribe, whose powers of mischief far exceeded 
those of their oppressors, and whose habits and locations enabled them to bid such a 
lengthy defiance to so many governments. The more civilized generally apply 
the term Bheel to all who lead a lawless life, and reside in a remote jungly country; 
hut the name is given to many who do not acknowledge it ” (a). 

The Bheels are now a mixed people; but the 1 rue, or original, race, says 
Captain Hose, “is easily distinguished by the dark colour, diminutive size, promi¬ 
nent cheek-bones, large nostrils, activity, powers of enduring fatigue, and rare 
qualifications for the chase” (b). The inferiority of stature of the primitive tribes 
is probably caused by hard and scanty fare. 

Formerly, the country of the Bheels was a scene of lawlessness and anarchy. 
Licentious, superstitious, addicted to drunkenness, and leading a wild, vagabond 
life, they submitted to no control, but plundered all other tribes within their reach, 
levied heavy blackmail on travellers, and often banded together in large numbers, 
and, with astonishing intrepidity, mingled with the cruelty and bloodthirstiness of 
savages, eagerly waged war with any force sent against them. On one occasion 
the Gnicowar despatched an army of ten thousand men to subdue them; but 


O) Sketch of the Bhoel Tribes of the TroWnoe of Khandoah, p. 2, by Captain D, 0. Graham, Commanding 
the Bheel Corps in Khaudesh. 

(5) Beport on the Bheels, by Captain Itoso, Commandant of Khaudesh Blieel Corps. Bombay Government 
Selections, Vol, X, p. 22a. 
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Instead of accomplishing jlieh".purpose, fcliey were driven from ilie land with confu¬ 
sion and ignominy. W hen Bajcc l*ao, on the dealh of Nana Eurnavcse, became 
Peshwa, and Josh want Bao Holkar organized a rebellion, and the province of Khau- 
desh was thrice ovemra and devastated by marauding armies, the Bheels availed 
themselves of ihe opportunity offered, and wandering about the country hi strong 
bodio®, committed the most violent excesses, and brought it to desolation and ruin. 

In 18.18, when the province came under British rule, “anarchy and lawless 
occupation had reached a fearful height, and murder and rapine stalked openly and 
'unrestrainedly through the land. Fifty notorious leaders infested this once 
nourishing ‘ garden of the west,’ and their commands were implicitly obeyed by 
upwards of live thousand ruthless followers, whose sole occupation was pillage 
and robbery, whose delight alone consisted in the murderous forray, and whose 
subsistence depended entirely on the trails of their unlawful spoil. Smarting also 
under the repeatedly broken pledges of the former native government, and rendered 
savage by the wholesale slaughter of their families and relations, the Bheels were 
more than usually suspicious of a new government of foreigners, and less than 
ever inclined to submit to the bonds of order and restraint. From Ivokurmonda 
to Booraupur, the whole range of the Satpura mountains teemed with the di&al- 



in numerous parties, carrying fire and sword over the southern parts of the pro¬ 
vince ; and the work of desolation was urged with a bloody hand through the 
entire range of the Western Ghauts. The roads were impassable; villages in every 
direction wore plundered, and murders daily committed ; and cattle and hostages 
wore driven off from the very centre of the, province” (a). Such was the calami¬ 
tous condition of Khandcsh when it came into our hands. 

Two widely different kinds of policy were adopted towards the refractory 
Bheels, which well deserve consideration. The first was, that of coercion by the 
slaughter of leaders, by £ banishment, imprisonment, the lash, and the gibbet, 
accompanied by alternations of conciliatory measures, abandoned, il not soon 
successful, for the punitive remedy, which was equally unsuccessful. The second 
was, that of geni lew css, kindness, and persuasion solely—-a policy which tamed 
these savage barbarians, and proved wonderfully successful, “ The main features 
in this theory of reformation were, the awarding of strict justice to an oppressed 
race; the overthrow of the patriarchal authority of the naicks (hereditary headmen), 
and the substitution in their stead of a European chief, who should be equally 

( ff ) Sketch o£ the iBlioel Tubes of the Province of Khandcsh, p. 2, by Captain D. 0. Graham, Commanding 
the Bheel Corps ia Khandesli. 
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respected mid obeyed, and whose commands and precepts would prove of a very 
different nature to those which had heretofore emanated among the hills ; the con¬ 
ciliatory character and talent of the officers to be employed ; the judicious selection 
for tiie new m ilitary body of the wild unruly spirits who disdained the toil of honest 
labour, and the settlement among colonies of the more staid of the society ; the 
provision of a comfortable maintenance for every one ; the re-establishment of 
the ancient village 1 'died police ; and above all Llie mild and liberal though firm 
spirit of the existing administration, which encouraged wild) generous assistance 
the well disposed, exercised a wholesome control over the evil-doers, and whose 
measures, under the new arrangement, were equally certain of (icing promulgated 
and enforced by unbiassed servants” (a). “A free pardon was granted for all 
past crimes to those who surrendered at discretion ; waste lands were allotted rent- 
free for a term of twenty years, wherever the naiolcs and their followers proposed 
to settle; and an ample grant of money for clothes anil subsistence, together 
with annuals and implements of cultivation, were allowed during the period when 
the rude husbandman was under proper instruction, to make the earth yield up 
her treasures tor his own support” (b). 

At first it was difficult for the Bheels, accustomed to look with a suspicious 
eye on the proceedings of all other races with which they came in contact, to 
believe in the good faith of the British Government. Gradually, however, their 
confidence was gained. Yet it was a hard matter for a tribe, which had been 
engaged for so many years in rapine and debauchery, to settle down to peaceable 
pursuits. Much depended on the tact and judgment of the English ollicialH. 
Captain Outramfreely associated with them, and went about unattended. “In¬ 
dulging the wild men with leasts and entertainments, and delighting all by Ins 
matchless urbanity, Captain Outram at length contrived to draw over to the 
cause nine recruits, one of whom was a notorious plunderer, and had a short time 
before successfully robbed the officer commanding the detachment which had 
been sent against him. This infant corps soon became strongly attached to the 
person of their new chief, and entirely devoted to his wishes. Their good-will 
had been won by his kind and conciliatory manners; while their admiration and 
respect had been thoroughly roused and excited by his prowess and valour in the 
chase” (c). Slowly, hut surely, the happiest results of this excellent policy were 

(a) Sketch of the Bhcel Tribes of the Province of Khandcsk, X J art II, pp. fi, 7, by Captain D. C, Graham. 
Commanding: the Bhoel Corps in Khandosh, 

(*) im, p, 7 . 

(r) lUd, p, 8, 
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attained. The Blieels themselves were organized into an inviiicible corps for 
establishing order in the province, and for subduing their own clans. The lands 
were again cultivated, and began to assume that appearance of prosperity which 
now so conspicuously distinguishes it. 

The Blind, who has conformed to the new administration, has experienced a 
new birth. lie has been completely changed, and has entered on a new career. 
“ lie feels a relish for that industry," says (laptain Graham, “which renders sub¬ 
sistence secure, and life peaceful and happy. lie unites with the ryot in the 
cultivation of those fields which lie once ravaged and laid waste ; and protects 
the village, the traveller, and the property of Government, which were formerly 
the objects of his spoliation. The extensive wilds, which heretofore afforded him 
cover during Ins bloody expeditions, arc now smiling with fruitful crops. And 
population, industry, and opulence, arc progressing throughout the land. Schools 
have been introduced for the benefit of the rising generation; and the present 
youth, inured to labour, and sobered by instruction, have lost the recollection of 
the state of older times, when, from their insular position, the tribe alone retorted 
vengeance and hatred upon their oppressors" (a). 

Many of the Blieels have dropped the appellation by which they were 
formerly known, and have chosen others more consonant, in their estimation, 
with the usages of civilized life, which they have of late years adopted. Some 
of their tribes and clans, which still adhere more or less to the rude habits which 
once characterized the entire race, are as follows :— 

I.—The Tart Tube. 

These occupy the country from Arrawud to Boorhanpur, to the north-east 
of Khanclcsh, They are of large stature, with a somewhat fair complexion, 
which probably they owe to inter-marriages between their ancestors and Mogul 
colonists who settled among them. The Tarts were converted to the Mahomedan 
faith in. the reign of the emperor Aurungzebe. 

II.—The Ilirdhi Tribe. 

The Hirdhi, like the Tarts, are Mahomedans, and are found on the Ajunta 
range of hills, in Jamnair and Burgaon. They are said to be a discontented and 
quarrelsome people, and difficult to manage. 

(a) Sketch of the JShcol Tribes of the Province of Khondesh, Part II, pp. 6, 7, by Captain D, 0, Graham, 
Commanding’ tho Bhool Corps in Khandoah, p. 13. 
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III.—The Nahal Tribe. 

These nrc a barbarous race, “ perfectly wild among tlu; mountains, and sub¬ 
sisting chiefly on roots, fruits, and berries. They court no intercourse with 
others • and dwell in the unrestrained freedom and hardship of an utter savage 
existence. Marriage contracts, as well as all religious ceremonies, are entirely 
dispensed with ; and the assorted pair are free to live together whilst they choose, 
or separate at pleasure and convenience* The infant accompanies its mother to 
her next abode ; but the grown up children remain with the lather. The Naha Is 
are dark and diminutive in stature; and their features are exceedingly ill-favoured. 
A lew of this tribe cultivate a little grain among the ashes of the burnt houghs 
of the forest, or barter the produce of their jungles for cloth ; hut they are very 
seldom to be met with beyond Lite immediate bounds of their unhealthy loca¬ 
tion” (a). 

/ V.—The Blu’d Tribe. 

The term ‘ lilted ’ is one specially applied to a multitude of families scat¬ 
tered about the province of Kliandesh hi every direction, and having no other 
designation, and no pronominal prefix. They are lazy, improvident, and proud ; 
are destitute of the smallest inclination to work for their livelihood ; and consider 
that they are the only legitimate representatives of the I died race, and that those 
who are industrious and honest, are a degenerate people, devoid of spirit and 
honour. 

V—VIJ.—The Maimirl, Tarda, and Bari pi Tribes. 

These tribes inhabit the hilly regions of the north-west, about Akrany and 
Dhcrgong, which they cultivate to some extent. They also manufacture various 
kinds of baskets. 

VIII.—The Khotil Tribe. 

A wild race of the Satpura flange. They bring down to the plains wax 
and gum gathered in the forests, and receive grain and other products in exchange. 

IX.—The Dam (/chi Tribe. 

The natives of the .Diiung, below the Western Ghauts, hear the designation 
of c Datmgclu.’ They are the most uncivilized and unreclaimable of all the 
liheels, ‘with intdlect barely sufficient to understand, and totally unequal to 

(<t) Sketch of the Blieel Tribes of the Provinoo of Kliandoali, Part, II, p 3, by Oapt. J). 0, druliam, 
Commanding the BUeol Corps in lUraTUteeh, 
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comprehend, anything beyond the most simple communication.’ They are a 
stunted and sickly race, superstitious, poor, and miserable, and so extremely 
degraded as to have well nigh lost the perception of the distinctions of virtue 
and vice, of good and evil (a). 

X.—Ihe Mauchi Tribe. 

XL—The Pam Tube. 

XII.—The Wahri Tribe . 

XIII. —The. Wasawa Tribe. 

XIV. —The War ala Tribe. 

XV.—The Powera Tribe. 

These six tribes inhabit the western districts of Sooltanpore and Nundoorbar, 
a wild, unhealthy, and thinly inhabited part of the province ; the Rajpccpla 
territory beyond, on the confines of Gujerat; and a portion of the district of 
Surat. They are very different in many respects from most of the tribes pre¬ 
viously described ; so that it is difficult to find any common ground of affinity 
by which they may be brought under the designation of Bheel, the term applied 
to them all. It is highly probable that they are the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the land. These tribes display remarkable differences of character, which are 
perpetuated by social exclusiveness, preventing inter-marriages among' some of 
them (b). 

Section II.—THE BHEEL TRIBES OF AHMEDABAD AND REWA KANTA. 

These tribes differ greatly from those of Khandesh and Malwa. The tract 
which they chiefly inhabit, and where they arc now a numerous body, was, prior 
to the Mahomedan conquest of the country, according to common tradition, 
covered with Rajpoot families, to the exclusion of all other races. It is open to 
question whether this tradition is worthy of entire credence. Yet, even granting 
that it is so, it remains to be explained how it occurred that powerful Rajpoot clans 
gave place to a semi-barbarous population of Bheels. The explanation given 
by the natives themselves, and maintained by some English writers, that the 
Rajpoots were transformed into Bheels, that is, that a civilized people of royal 
blood, with a pedigree extending back for fifty generations, abandoned tlxeir 

(a) Sketch of the Bheel Tribes of the Province of Khandcsb, Part II, p. 3, by Oapt, D. 0. fehnm. 
Commanding the Bliool Corps m Khandesh. 

(l>) Report on the Bheels, by Captain Rose. Bombay Government Selections, Vol X, p, 227. 

0 2 
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splendid historical associations, and were content to become a rude, wild, despised, 
and nameless race, needs slronger evidence to command intelligent belief than 
that usually adduced. The tale prevalent among the natives is, that water was 
inadvertently drunk by a Rajpoot from the hands of a Pdieel, whereby not only 
himself, but all the Rajpoots of the whole region, were degraded to the rank 
of Bheels. Another legend is, that the Rajpoots under Mahomedan rule, becom¬ 
ing outlaws and robbers, formed themselves into a separate class, and adopted 
the designation of Bheel. Those who advocate the idea that the modern Bheels 
of Gujerat are degraded Rajpoots, accept one or other of these fables as genuine. 
They are held in much respect in certain parts of the province. There arc persons 
who regard them and the Koli tribes as aborigines in Gujerat—a question of 
much interest and importance, yet difficult to settle. 

Some of these Bheel tribes are as follows :— 

/.— The Baria Tribe of Sat&mbah — Ballasinov Pargannah. 

TI.—The Kant Tribe , of Gabut. 

III. —The Paggl Tribe. 

IV. —The Kotioal Tribe. 

V.—The Naihra Tribe. 

The Barias are generally regarded as the leading tribe of the Bheels ; but 
the Kants also lay claim to this distinction. The words paggi and Lotwal 
properly designate offices; hut among the Bheels they represent turn separate 
tribes. Marriages commonly can he arranged between members of any two 
tribes, showing groat social intercourse and union between them all. Some of 
the chiefs, however, arc somewhat restricted in their selections, and can only 
intermarry with certain families (a). 

The character and habits of these Bheels, as portrayed by an intelligent 
observer, apart from ethnological difficulties, would alone stamp them as a 
separate race, and in no way connected with the proud, high-spirited, and pros¬ 
perous Rajpoots, who have always been the leaders of native society in every 
province and district in which, they have established themselves. “ The Bheels 
are a poor, ill-favoured race,” remarks Colonel Melvill, t! immoderately addicted 
to drinking, a propensity which the cheapness of the mowra liquor enables them 
to indulge. They will also eat opium to excess whenever possessed of the means 

(a) Report on the Purnnteej, Unrsol, Momna, Baynr, and Yomunfjatun, sub-divisions of the Alwiadnliad 
District, by Eieut.-Cokmel Melvffl. Bombay Gowumsat Selections, Vol, II, No. X, p U. 
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of buying it. They are of course expert tliieves; but, unless provoked by- 
opposition, seldom add murder to robbery. This is a point of difference between 
them and the Bheels of Wagur, who have ike character of being rather blood¬ 
thirsty. They eat all manner of flesh, excepting the cow and the nilgao ; and in 
this they again differ from their neighbours of Wagur, who eat the flesh of the 
cow without scruple. Buffaloes, however, are slaughtered without ceremony, 
and are often stolen for the purpose of being eaten. The Bheels are passionately 
fond of the muhom berry ; and when in season, live almost entirely upon it. 
They dry it, and store iL up, dressing it in messes mixed with a portion of coarse 
grain. It is said to be a very invigorating diet, and tbe trees are preserved with 
great care. The dexterity evinced by every Sheet in tracing footsteps, is very 
astonishing. They seem to have an instinctive habit of watching the ground 
upon which they tread ; and a man will stop while at a rapid pace, and show the 
foot-print of a tiger or other wild animal, where the impression is scarcely 
porcepliblo without attention, even when pointed out. In this art they greatly 
excel tlie Pnggees of the more settled districts, whoso skill, however, it is boasted, 
generally fails after the first or second mile ” (a). 

These tribes arc great adepts at thieving cattle, grain, clothing, and other 
property. The practice known as Mil chitri, once so prevalent among them, 
is exceedingly pernicious. Cattle stolen by the Bheels were taken to a large 
village in the neighbourhood, whither the proprietors traced the animals, recog¬ 
nized them, and instead of handing the thieves over to the police, to be tried 
and punished for their crime, made an arrangement with I hem for the payment 
of a certain sum,- and the restoration of the property. Thus few complaints 
were made to the authorities, although such robberies were of constant occurrence. 
The aggrieved parties preferred to make a composition of this nature, to spending 
time and money in prosecuting the offenders in a distant court (6). 

The Bheels, however, of this province have undergone of late years a great 
change for the better. ‘ Open violence is quite unknown, and they have seriously 
betaken themselves to agriculture.’ This improvement in their condition and 
habits agrees wit'll what has taken place among other Bhcel tribes elsewhere. 

The territories of Baria and Ohota Oodepoor, .in Rewa Kauta, were infested 
by a class of Bheels, known as Naikxas, of peculiarly savage and predatory habits. 
Major Wallace, the Political Agent in 1854, speaks of them as barbarians, noto- 

(a) Report on tUo Piu-anteoj, ITru-wl, Moraena, Bayin', anil Veemsffftum, sub-diviaions of tin) Alijneclabad 
BisU-ioD, by DieuE-Colonel Melrill. Bombay Gavonumjnt Soloctionn, Yol, II, No. X. pp. 10,11. 

(5) Ibid, p. 13. 
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rious for the 'wildness of their ways. lie states, that their numbers were not 
great ; hut as they inhabited generally the most remote and impervious jungles, 
it was not easy to form even an approximate estimate of them. In 1838, their 
depredations had become so daring, that a force was sent against them; since 
which time they have been more orderly (a). 


(a) Historical Sketch of the Native States of Rowa Ifanta, by Major Wallace, Political Agent. Bombay 
Government Selections, Vol. IX, No. XXIII, p, 6. 
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TWO TRIBES OF THE SATPURA IIILLS. 

T.—THE PAURIA TRIBE II.—THE WARALEE TRIBE 

These hills are from sixteen hundred to tuo thousand five hundred feet in 
height above the plains, and form the watershed between Khandesh and the valley 
of the Rarbuddha. For fifty miles they separate the valley of that river from 
the valley of the Taptec, and (hen to the west of Torun Mai separating into two 
ridges constitute the external barriers of the high land lying between. On the 
plains below they arc surrounded by a broad belt of unhealthy forest land; so 
that their inhabitants are cut off from intercourse with the people of the low- 
country, and thus retain their primitive simplicity and customs unbroken. They 
arc an aboriginal race, with religion and manners peculiar to themselves. They 
cultivate the valleys and slopes, and possess large numbers of cattle, buffaloes, 
and goats, but no sheep or pigs. The hills arc low enough for the growth 
of the palm-tree ; but the natives seem to be unaetjuainted with the art of 
distilling its juice, which, unfortunately, is so freely practised in every other 
part of India. Moreover, although cooking them food and, therefore, knowing- 
some of the uses of fire, yet a light is never seen in their dwellings. These hill- 
incri are divided into three tribes—the Pauria, the ’Waralee, and the Bheel; the 
former two being confined to the Akranee and Kalee Hills, while the last arc 
found in the forests at the foot of the hills, and between them and the River 
Taptec. 

I,—The Pauria Tribe. 

In point of intelligence and industrious habits the Paurias are superior to 
the two other tribes, and hold no social intercourse with them. They are re¬ 
presented Lo be “usually short and slightly built. Their features bespeak great 
intelligence and good nature. Their physical type differs materially from the 
Hindu, the features being more flat, with low, round foreheads, wide nostrils, and 
thicker bps, They wear moustaches, but pluelc out the beard. They usually 
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wear a pair of lai’ge silver earrings; the weight frequently drawing'down ihe lobes. 
The women are stout and buxom, and when young- are very comely. Their 
features present much greater variety of expression than amongst the Hindus. 
They are usually much fairer than the peasants of the plains, probably from 
their not being required to perform so much outdoor drudgery as the latter ” (a). 
While better clothed than the Ward lee women, they nevertheless adopt their 
custom of leaving the upper part of the person above the waist exposed. The 
Pauria women are treated with respect and honour by the other sex, and are 
never employed to work in the fields. Yet they gather charoo/ee nuts, and pluck 
dowers from the mohawet, tree, from which arrack is distilled. 

Tlie marriage ceremony observed by the Paurias, remarks Lieutenant Tligby, 
who has written a singularly lucid and pertinent account of these hill, tribes, “is 
never performed until both parties have arrived at maturity. The young men sire 
generally permitted to choose for themselves ; and these arc perhaps the only 
people in Western India amongst whom love has any share in forming flu 1 
marriage tie. A sum varying from forty to one hundred rupees must be paid by 
the youth or bis parents to the father of the girl, who lays out one-half of it on 
the bride’s trousseau. If the lover be unable to pay the amount demanded, hi 1 
binds himself to serve lhs future father-in-law during a period of eight or Leu years, 
becoming what is termed ‘ghor jowai.’ During this time he resides with the 
family of his intended ; and the parents usually permit the marriage to take place 
when half the period for which he has bound himself has expired. Thus 
daughters, being a source of profit to the parents, are greatly prized, and treated 
with much consideration. Polygamy is very common ; anil those who can 
afford it, have three or four wives. Widows are allowed to remarry, the 
parents receiving a second dowry from the husband. Marriages are only cele¬ 
brated during the months of Phagun and Baisakh (March and May). The 
father of the youth first demands the damsel of her father. If lie agrees, the 
price demanded is paid. This is called dija. The father of the youth then brings 
a large jar of liquor to the girl’s house and sprinkles some of it on the floor. The 
elder of the village is then summoned to perform ptlja (idolaLrous worship) with 
the liquor, for vdiicli he receives two picc (three farthings). Offerings of rice, 
kodra liquor, &c,, are then made to the deity Bawa Ivfimha. The following day 
the bride and bridegroom are covered with turmeric, and the latter goes in pro¬ 
cession, with music and dancing, to demand his bride of her parents. She is 

(a) On the Satpooia Mountains, by Lieutenant 0. I*. Rigby, Transactions oil the Bombay Geographical 
Sooiety, Vol, IX, p, T5» 
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brought out and seated near her husband. Each party is then clothed in wedding 
garments, and the females in attendance stand around them singing songs. 
After this the bride and bridegroom are raised on the shoulders of their friends, 
amidst dancing and music. The bride’s parents afterwards give a feast to the 
whole of the company, at which great quantities of liquor are drank. The whole 
then go in procession to the house of the bridegroom, and are entertained 
for two days. The Patel of the village in which the marriage takes place, receives 
a fee of one rupee from the bridegroom ; and of each village through which the 
procession passes, one anna “ [a penny half-penny] ” (a). 

The Paurias as well as the other tribes observe no distinctions of caste; and, 
strange to say, have no spiritual guides or instructors like Hindus of the plains. 
Their villages arc under the control of head-men, whose authority is everywhere 
acknowledged. They lead a simple and, for the most part, an inoffensive life, and 
are friendly and generous in their dealings. Doth the Paurias and Waralees are 
remarkable for abstaining from depredation and robbery ; and their disputes, when 
they occur, chiefly pertain to the boundaries of estates and villages. 

In the construction of their houses, the Pauria tribe exhibit much more taste 
and skill than their neighbours, the Waralees. The latter adopt the barbarous and 
dirty custom of admitting their cattle into the house which their own families 
occupy. But the Paurias “build two neat huts of interlaced bamboos, thatched 
with long grass. In one hut the family reside ; in the other, the cattle are kept. 
They are enclosed by a court-yard, on one side of which are arranged a number of 
circular store-houses for grain, and a shed for the earthen water vessels, which are 
always elevated on a bamboo frame ; underneath is a wooden trough containing 
water for the goats and fowls. These houses are generally scattered about in 
small groups, each forming a small farming establishment. Mango and other 
trees are planted around the houses, and on the divisions between the fields ; 
they are carefully protected by bamboo trellis-work ” (b). 

In self respect and propriety of conduct the Paurias arc in advance of the 
other tribes, and, in some matters, even of tribes on the plains pretending to have 
reached a, much higher civilization. Tor example, notwithstanding the compara¬ 
tive coolness of the climate at certain times of the year, their children, not 
excluding the youngest, are never allowed to roam about naked, like young 
children everywhere in towns and villages of the plains, but are always more or leas 

(a) Tim Satpoox's. Mountains, by laontenant C. P, Rigby. 'Praimotiionsi of tlia Bombay Geographical 
Society, Vol, IX. 

(/;) Transactions of the Bombay Geographical Sooioty, Vol. IX, p, 80, 
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do tiled. These people, moreovei*, as compared with, tiio two other tribes, arc 
more particular in 1 he animal food which they eat, confining their appetites to 
goats, sheep, and fowls ; while the W ariLlces and Bheels will cat everything, with a 
few except ions, such as dogs, cats, and tigers. The dress of all is simple, con¬ 
sisting commonly of a cloth thrown over the shoulders, and a waistband of red 
and white colours striped, extending to the thighs. 

All these tribes hi their pronunciation impart a peculiar nasal twang to many 
of the vowels. They have a multitude of words in common, but frequently spell 
and pronounce them differently. C! The Whim lees always pronounce p in words 
in which the Faunas use b ; whilst in words derived from a foreign source, all 
these tribes change s into a, sli into hu. The grammatical construction of the 
Waralcc approaches more to that of the Gujeratce than either of the others ” (a). 

II.—The Wart,lee Tribe. 

The habits and characteristics of this tribe arc in many respects like those 
of the Paurias, and yet there is a manifest difference between the two races, 
consisting mainly in a lower form of civilization as exhibited by the WarfUoos 
in comparison with the other tribe. In physical appearance, however, the two 
present a striking contrast. While the Paurias arc short in stature and intelli¬ 
gent in countenance, the Warctlces arc “tall and dark, very slim, bid, well 
made—their features more resemble those of the negro. They wear no head¬ 
dress ; hut part their hair in the middle, and wear it flowing loosely over their 
shoulders.” It is plain, therefore, that these tribes arc cthnologically distinct, and 
have a separate origin. 

The War&lee women, as already remarked, are more scantily clothed than 
their Pauria neighbours of their own vsex. Their adornments are peculiar. 
“ They wear a great many massive brass rings on each leg, extending from the 
ankle half way up the calf. They are tith'd on so tight that they cause the flesh 
to shrink : these are never removed, and at death are buried with them.” They 
also wear “several massive necklaces composed of brass and pewter beads, silver 
armlets, and massive silver earrings, two or three inches in circumference. On 
the death of a woman, all her ornaments are buried with her ” (b). The same 
customs, in regard to personal decorations, prevail among the women of both 
tribes. The marriage rites of all the tribes are tbe same, with this exception, that 

('0 Transactions oZ the Bombay Geognypluoal Sooioty, Yol, IX, p, 83. 

(6) Hint., p, 75. 
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the WarSlees and the Bhcels contract marriages throughout the year, while the 
Faunas restrict these ceremonies to two months of the year. 

It seems to lie generally admitted that, although the Baums are an abori¬ 
ginal race distinct from the others, yet that the Waralees and Chech, notwith¬ 
standing their difference of name, are in reality one and the same race. At the 
same time, the War&lees have separated themselves from the other Bheeis, forming 
a tribe of their own, and in some respects becoming like the Paurias, Yet their 
original relationship to the Cheels is frequently recognized in the appellation of 
War idee Cheels, which is applied to them. 

The religion of these hill tribes is singularly simple. They are not idolaters, 
for they worship no image or figure, no village or household deities, no river-., 
not even fire. An exception is made at the commencement of the harvest 
season in favour of a tree and the sun. “ in the jungle, near each village, is a 
tree regarded as sacred, around which the villagers assemble, and having first 
prostrated themselves before the rising sun, make offerings of corn, and sacrifice 
goats and fowls. Tins rite is performed only once a year ; and it appears to be 
a propitiatory offering to ensure a good harvest home. The deity to whom these 
offerings are made,” says Lieutenant ltigby, “is called Bawa Kumba; and his 
wife is termed 1 lance Kitzal—a tree sacred to her, before which sacrifices are 
also offered, is usually situated a short distance from the first. They also worship 
'Wiighdoo, or the Tiger Demon, but, as they simply express themselves, ‘only to 
propitiate it, and prevent it attacking our cattle, or when it has carried off any of 
our people.’ Besides the above,” be adds, “ they have no deities or forms of 
worship whatever ; and I doubt if any other race of people could be found so 
little influenced by religions prejudices or ceremonial observances ” (a). Although 
they reverence so few deities, and thereby are altogether unlike most other races 
of India, yet they acknowledge one god, who is Creator of all things, to whom 
the Paurias give the Hindu designation prevalent throughout Northern India, of 
Bhagwan, and the Warfllecs that of Dihe. 

In the absence of much religious sentiment, it is perhaps natural to find that 
these tribes are strong believers in witchcraft, sorcery, necromancy, omens, and 
the like, in the observance of which their religion, practically, chiefly consists. 
Before the British rule, of which they have now a wholesome dread, * many old 
women lost their noses, under the suspicion of being witches ; it being a common 
idea that the loss of the noso destroys all power to work evil. They have also a 

(a) Transactions oE Die Bombay Geographical Sooioty, Vob IX, pj>, 79, 80, 
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belief in the mysterious efficacy oC numbers—a belief indeed in which the tuosi, 
civilized races of f lie world meet on common ground with some of the most 
barbarous. Odd numbers are generally regarded as exceedingly lucky ; and the 
sight of one black peechei’ bird is accounted a disastrous event. 

The two tribes of the upper slopes and ridges supply themselves by their 
industry with almost all things which they require. They manufacture their own 
implements of husbandry, and are skilful in making baskets. They are their own 
carpenters, blacksmiths, and so forth. They are almost without debt ; the chief 
reason for which happy circumstance being, that Bauya traders and money-lenders, 
the fruitful sources of misery and ruin on the plains, ha,vc not gained access h> 
these inhabitants of the hills. 

Like most primitive tribes, the Warfilces and Paurias delight in music and 
dancing. At one festival, which is kept up for two months, they go in procession 
from village to village by torchlight, and enliven themselves by dancing and 
draughts from the intoxicating ‘inohawa juice. Another festival is very curious. 
“ A tall bamboo pole, decked with the scarlet flowers of the ]thtrflax , strips of 
cloth, and a cocoannt is erected in the centre of the village ; wood, cow-dung, &o,, 
are piled around ; drops of liquor are sprinkled on it; and fowls sacrificed, and 
thrown into the heap. At night the whole, is set tiro to, the villagers dancing 
around and singing. On the pole falling it is cut to pieces with swords by the 
men. They then proceed from village to village, dancing and drinking liquor ” (a). 
Their musical instruments are of several kinds. One is a fiddle with strings ; a 
second is similar to the scotch bag-pipe without the bag ; a third is a life made 
of bamboo; a fourth and fifth are large and small drums. Women and men 
dance together in a circle around the musicians, keeping time to the music—the. 
men flourishing their swords. Their festivities are generally kept up throughout 
the night. 


(ff) Transactions of ilio Bombay Geographical Society, Vol. IX, p. H2. 
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THE ICO LI TRIBES. 

MAIIABEO KOLI 2.— AIIIR KOLI. IS —MALAR, i— REBEL. G.-RA.T ICOLI. 6 -SOLESI. 
7.— TAUKRI. 8 — DIIAUR. 9 — DUNGARI. 10. — MARAKI. II. — METTA1L 12, — CHAXCHI 
13.-S0NE ll-AGRI. U> —PORTUGUESE, OR TANKAR KOLI. IB—THE KOLI TRIBES OP 
OIJJEBAT -I, TALABDAH; ii, TATANVARIA; iii, KAKREZ; iv, DIIANDIIOUR: v, BABRIA, 
vi. PARIAH; vii, KAUNT , viii. THAKTTR ; ix, TCOTICWALAJIA , x, SILOTTAII ; xi, JAHANOUIA, 
xii, THE I'AHLONBOOR TRIBES, xui, TIIE BAIUA TRIBE. 


These tribes are widely spread over the Bombay Presidency. In some places, 
such as Gujerat, the Atuvisi, Northern Konkan, and to the south-west of Poona, 
they are very numerous, while many clans and families are found in Ahmcd- 
nuggur, vSholapore, as far as the boundary of the Hyderabad territory, and in 
other parts of the country. The tract which they have specially appropriated, 
however, are the hills and lowlands from a little below Nasik, in the north, to 
Bhaipore and Mooch, in the south, on the cast of the Syliadri range. 

Their proper occupation is agriculture, like that of the Ohamfirs of Northern 
India, with whom in habits and vocation they are closely associated; but they 
undertake many other classes of labour, In Bombay and along the western coast 
they are porters, carriers, boatmen, and ho forth, working for hire, no matter the 
duty to be performed. Hence the tribal appellation of those people has been 
throughout India applied to all natives engaged in a similar calling, with the 
difference that the name is spelt ‘ cooly,’ after the English fashion. Formerly, 
in certain districts, the IColis were a terror to their more peaceful neighbours, and 
by reason of their robbing propensities, acquired an evil name to themselves. 

The Kolia are not a dull and stupid race, but are shrewd and intelligent, yet 
reckless and fond of ease. They are excitable, but are readily overcome by mis¬ 
fortune or any other calamity. Being mostly ignorant and uneducated, it is not 
a matter of surprise that they are addicted to deceit, lying, and other evils com¬ 
mon in India. Their women are good-looking, and even handsome; but as they, 
for the most part, lead a hard, laborious life, their countenances soon lose their 
original beauty. 
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These people eat animal food, excepting the flesh of the cow and the 
domestic pig; yet they consider the wild pig as a delicacy. Though not given to 
intemperance, they will, neverthedess, drink spirits. Both sexes are passionately 
fond of tobacco, which they smoke and chew. Tiny are very superstitious, and 
have great faith in charms and omens. A. cat, or deer, or crow, or hare, or 
snake, crossing their path in certain directions, is an unpropitious circumstance, 
while to meet a jackal is most fortunate. They are Hindus in religion, and 
worship a number of deities, especially Shiva. One of the principal tribes is 
named after him, under the designation of Mahadco. 

Little is known respecting the origin of the Kolbs. Their own account is 
wild enough, for they hold they are descendants of no less a personage than the 
celebrated Vftlmiki, the author of the great Indian epic, Ihe Uamfiyaua. It is 
probable that they are a mongrel race, and have sprung from alliances formed 
between Hindu and aboriginal tribes. The, Kolia inhabiting the country to Ihe 
east of the Kyliadri range, have undoubtedly occupied that tract for many ages, 
fn the sixteenth century the kings of Ahmedimggur had Koli soldiers in their 
armies. There is a tradition prevalent among the Malmdeo Kolis, that their 
ancestors subdued the former Childi inhabitants, and absorbed the survivors, whose 
descendants now constitute theGauliclan of that tribe; and that the Gaulis, in 
their turn, had, in earlier ages, expelled the Garsis, supposed to be aborigines of 
the Dekhan. 


The following statement of Captain Mackintosh, in his “ Account of the 
Mahadco Kolis,” seems to verify the truth of this tradition: “It is a common 
practice,” lie says, “of the inhabitants of the plains who bury their dead, as well 
as of the hilly tribes, to erect t/um/aJifi (tombs, commonly of a single stone) near the 
graves of their parents. In the vicinity of some of the Koli villages, and near 
the site of deserted ones, several of these thargalis are occasionally to be seen, 
especially near the source of the Hhaum Liver. The people say, they belonged to 
Grams and Ganils of former times. The stones, with many figures in relief 
roughly curved upon them, one holding a drum in his hand, in the acts of beating 
time on it, are considered to have belonged to the Garsis, who are musicians by 
profession, The other thargah with a sal&nka (one of the emblems of Mahadco), 
and a band of women forming a circle round it, with large' pots on their heads, 
arc said to be Gauli monuments” (a). 

In the course of the last century, when the Pealrwa wished to gain possession 
of the hill forts of the Syhadri range, he urged the Kolis in the neighbourhood 


(a) Account oX tUo Mahadco Kolis, by Captain, A. Mackintosh. 
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to endeavour to capture them in Iiis behalf. In this enterprise they were success¬ 
ful. First they took possession of the fort of Trimbak ; and afterwards seized 
the forts of Ralargar, Ratangar, Akmg, and Kfirang. In the time of Nana 
Furnavcse, the Kolis made themselves famous for their numerous depredations and 
daring exploits. 

The Rolls arc divided into a number of tribes, each of which has its sub- 
divisional clans. The principal tribe is that of tbe Mahadco Rolls already alluded 
to. 1 proceed to give a brief account of each, as follows :— 


1. The Muhadeo Koli Tribe. 

This tribe inhabits the tract of country on the cast of the Syhadri mountains, 
from Trimbak, in the north, to Musoh, in tbe south. They are also found in 
Bombay, and in some parts of the province of Konlcan. The Rajah of Jawair 
belongs to this tribe. It is divided into twenty-four clans. Their names are the 
following :— 

Twenty-pour Mahal eo Koli Clans. 


1. Waualqial. 

2. lead am. 
tt. 1 ’awat'. 

4. Radar. 

5. Bfidiwani. 
Ci. Nauuk’o. 

7. KlmfiUi'ar. 

8. Blionsla. 


9. Bhai'lnwant. 

10. .Tag tap. 

11. (ji.ulcwar. 

12. Siu-yabansi. 

13. Pnliwas. 

14. Utaraclia. 

15. Dalvi. 

16. Gauli, 


17. Agliasi. 

18. Ghawan. * 

19. Ujaji. 

20. fiagar, 

21. Sliaikaclia Rkesliu. 

22. Kharad. 

23. Sirklii. 

24. Sliiu. 


liach of these clans has a number of sub-divisions or great families. Members 
of the same clan do not intermarry, bat must seek alliances with other clans. 

This tribe has an important institution or tribunal, called Gotarani, composed, 
says Captain Mackintosh, “of six persons, the establishment of which seems to 
be coeval with the original formation of their caste. Tbe judicial functions of the 
members of the Gotarani arc of a serious and important nature, being to regulate 
and watch over the moral conduct of all tbe members of their community; to 
cheek the spread of licentious manners, and the infringement of the rules of their 
cas tc ; to legitimatize natural offspring, and to adopt children and females Of other 
tribes into their own caste” («). The offices which these persons hold are heredi¬ 
tary in their families. The duties which they perform are somewhat similar to. 


(a) Account of fclM Mahadco Xolis, by CapUua MaoMutosh, Madias Journal of Literature!, Yol. V, j>, 238, 
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though evidently more extensive than, the chamlhri s or head-men of certain, castes 
and communities in Northern India. 

2. The Ahtr Koli Tribe. 

These are found scattered about Khandesh, especially to the south of the 
Taptec River, and on the banks of the Girna, its great tributary. They are poor, 
and of little estimation generally. The word ‘Ahir’ means in I he northern 
dialects, where Hardee is spoken, a cowherd, and designates a respectable tribe of 
the Shudra caste, llut this rendering has apparently no connexion with the Ahir 
hoi is ■ for if it had, it would certainly save them from the in,sign! licence, not to 
say contempt, into which they have fallen. In some villages, they are watchmen 
and watermen ; and in others, perform menial duties which, only a mean and 
outcast people will in India undertake. Those who submit, to those degrading 
occupations are entitled to receive as perquisite the skins of bullocks and buffaloes 
that die of themselves, the horns of which they place before their doors as sacred 
objects. 

3. The Malar Koli Tithe. 

Families of this tribe arc found in many villages of Khandesh and (lie 
Dekhan, to the borders of Hyderabad, in the direction of lvhandliar, Indore, and 
towards Balaghat and Naldroog. Some also reside in Ahmodmiggiir, Bombay, 
and along the coast. The Millars are also called Panbari Kolia. They occupy a 
much higher rank socially than the Ahir Kolis just described. In some villages 
they are public servants, attending ou Government officials, and on strangers and 
pilgrims; and are present at marriages and other festivities Lo render the help 
required from them. These Kolis associate with the Run hi cultivators, who are a 
pure Shudra caste ; and strange to say, the two tribes will eat and drink together. 
Some of the Malar,s are sepoys and village watchmen ; while others are head-men 
of villages in Ahm.cdnu.ggur and Khandesh. “ The hereditary Kolis,” remarks 
Captain, Mackintosh, “ of the hill forts of Purandar, Singhar, Toma, and Rajghav, 
all south of Poona, are Malar Kolis: their duties consisted in guarding the 
approaches leading to the forts, and so forth. They held imam lauds, and received 
regular pay from Government, besides enjoying the privilege of cutting grass and 
firewood.” e< In the year A, X). 1340,” he adds, “ the Singhar Koli Naik resisted 
the attacks of the army of the Emperor Mahomed Tughluk during several 
months” (a). 


(<i) Account of tlio MaUadoo Koli«. by Captain llmikuito«h, 
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4. The Bhed Koli Trile. 

Tills is a small tribe, whose scattered families arc distributed along the banks 
of the IVva and (lodavery. They are the descendants of Uheels and Kolis, who 
have intermarried, and have chosen to quit the countries in which their ancestors 
Jived, and establish themselves as a separate tribe, rather than he treated with 
contempt as out casts by their former associates. 

5. The Raj Koli Tribe. 

Those reside in Atavecsi, Wun, Dindorcc, and Nasik; and a few Fam ili es 
lire settled about Jowaur inKoukan. They have a tradition that they sprang from 
the Mahadeo Kolis, but were expelled by them for some offence, and are now 
entirely separate from that tribe. They cultivate the soil, and, like the Kolis 
generally, worship Hindu deities. The principal person of the tribe “resides at 
Wagyra, in tlie Nasik district, and holds the, village of Tell gaum in free gift, and 
enjoys several perquisites. The village was presented by the Jowaur Uajah to 
one of the Naik's ancestors. The Naik settles disputes connected with the 
infringement of their customs” (a). The Raj Kolis bear also the title of 
I’hen Kolis. 

6. The Solesi Koli Tribe. 

The Solesi Kolis inhabit those tracts of country in which the Raj Kolis are. 
found, and pursue the same occupation. They are also termed Lai Languti-wala 
Kolis, doubtless from the redness of the cloth which they gird around the lower 
part of their persons. They are likewise called Kasthi Kolis. 

7. The Taukri Koli Tribe. 

Those are settled in Atavisl, chiefly in the neighbourhood of Peint and 
Dhurumpore. Like the two preceding tribes, they are labourers and cultivators. 
Probably their name has been taken from taukri , the large bamboo, in the cutting 
down of which they are employed. 

8. The Dhaur Koli Tribe. 1 

Some families of this tribe reside in Wun and Dindoree, but they are chiefly 

attached to Atavisi, where they are settled in considerable numbers. They are a 
low, drunken, degraded race. Their habits are apparently similar to those of 
debased tribes in Northern India, which eat the flesh of animals which die of 


(a) .Account of tie Mahadoo Koiis, by Ciijitoin MaclcintoaR. 
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themselves, live extremely loncl of spirits, and are held iu threat abomination. 
Some of them fell timber, and arc common labourers. 


!), The Dthigari Koli Tribe. 

This tribe is found in the same tracts as those occupied by (he Dhaur Kolis. 
The term ‘ dunyurT evidently conies from 1 dfuujur, ’ a hill ; and hence Kolis of ilio 
hills arc sometimes called Dunmiri Kolis. The members ot (his tribe have small 

i) 

holdings of their own in villages, which they cultivate ; and are also common 
labourers. Some of them are employed in the I’olice department. 

10. The Alnravi Koli, Tribe. 

The Maranis are scattered among the villages of the Northern Koiikuu, where 
they arc public servants, and act the part of the I’anbnri Kolis in wailing on 
Government officials, supplying I ho villagers and travellers with water, attending 
festivals, and so forth. For these duties they receive patches of village land rent" 
free, besides perquisites of various kinds. Then 1 arc some, families in Horn bay, 
which are employed as bearers, porters, and the like. 


11. The ATettak Koli Tribe. 

These are fishermen and boatmen residing iu the city of Bombay, where I lay 
are sometimes called Dungari lyolis. There is a part of the city called after them 
Ditngari. Indeed, it is supposed that their ancestors wore the original inhabitants 
of the island of Bombay ; and iho tradition is prevalent among them. They do 
not retail the fish which, they catch, but sell them wholesale, to shop-keepers iu the 
bazaar. “ There are,” says Captain Mackintosh, “persons of considerable wealth 
among them, who are owners of vessels that trade along (he Malabar coast, navi¬ 
gated by sailors of their own tribe. Their head-men adjust all disputes connected 
with their caste.” “Their wives,” ho adds, “devote the glass bangles (bracelet.) 
of the right hand to the deep, to propitiate the spirit of the ocean, for the sake of 
their husbands ; and they replace them with silver ones” (a). The Mcttah Kolis 
are great drinkers at their festivals. 


12. The Chanchl Koli Tribe. 

This tribe is also found at Bombay, where they cultivate gardens in the 
neighbourhood, and supply the markets with fruits and vegetables; or are 

M Account ot the StahaOtoo Kolis, by Captain. Mackintosh, Madras Journal of Literature, Vol, V, p, fi\. 
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labourers, porters, and tbe like. They ore hardworking and thriving. This tribe 
is reputed to have come originally from Kattywar. 

1.1. The Sone Koli Tribe. 

These arc fishermen and sailors, and are found along the coast from Kolaba 
to Surat. There are hundreds of families in Bombay. They are strongly influenced 
by caste prejudice; and consequently as sailors altogether decline to serve on 
board foreign ships, lest they should lose caste, and will only labour on native 
vessels. But they evidently prefer the independent occupation of fishermen. 
They came originally from Kolaba, where the head-man of the tribe resides, to 
whom in case of caste difficulties, or matters of social interest, they are amenable, 
and refer for advice. This important personage has an officer in every village 
of the tribe for the settlement of minor disputes. The same custom prevails 
among the women of this tribe, of throwing at marriage the glass bracelets of 
their right arms into the sea, to invoke the protection of then husbands from the 
ocean-spirit, as is observed by the women of the Mefctah tribe. In place of the 
glass bracelets they wear three silver ones on the right wrist; but continue to 
wear their glass bracelets on the left. There are several hundred families of 
Ibis tribe in Bassein, where they arc employed as palankeen bearers. 

The Koli tribes in Bombay speak a corrupt Mahratti, called Koli BMsba, or 
Koli language. Many of these Kolia have become Christians. In an ancient 
manuscript consulted by Mr. Murphy, the Kolis are described as the primitive 
inhabitants of Bombay (a). 

14. The Agri Koli Tribe. 

The Agri Kolis pursue the same callings as the Sone Kolis. They arc also 
cultivators and labourers. They are found in many places along the coast, such 
as Bombay, Bassein, Surat, and intervening towns. 

15. The Portuguese, or Thankar Koli Tribe, 

This is a tribe distinct from the Roman Catholic coolies of Bombay and 
elsewhere on the coast. Its members were formerly Roman Catholics, but aposta¬ 
tized to heathenism during a severe visitation of cholera upwards of fifty years 
ago. They continue altogether a distinct people, have abandoned Christian rites, 
observe ceremonies peculiar to Hinduism, wear the long tuft of hair on the crown 
of their heads, and employ Brahmans at their marriage festivals. Though once 

( 0 ) Transactions ol ttio Bomba/ Geogiapbioal Society, Ypl, I, p, 135, 

1} 2 
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Roman Catholics, yet they state that at an earlier period they were connected with 
the Sone tribe. All other Koli tribes stand aloof from them as an impure race. 
They extract the juice of the palm-tree, sell fish, and cultivate the ground. The 
term Thankar Koli lias been given to them from than, the places in the bazar in 
which they sell their fish. They reside in Bombay, Eassein, and other places on 
the coast. 

16. The Koli Tribe# of Gujerat. 

It has been conjectured that the Bhcels and the Kolis are the aboriginal tribes 
of Gujerat. They have doubtless been settled in the province for many ages ; 
yet what their origin really is, demands much patient investigation and research. 

These tribes are numerous. I shall give a brief account of each :— 

1. The Talabdah Tribe. 

This is the largest Koli tribe in Gujerat. It also stands the highest in rank, 
A Talabdah will not eat food prepared by the other tribes, although they will 
readily partake of the food which he lias prepared. They arc spread over the 
tract extending from Baroda to Kliyraloo and Massawnah, on the River Koopyne ; 
and from Gholka on the frontier of Kattywar to Lunawarra, and beyond. The 
name Chuwhli is applied to those inhabiting the district around Kurroe. They 
are mostly cultivators and servants. 

2. The Patanwaria Tribe. 

Settled in the country about Pultun, and between the Saraswati and Bunn ass 
Rivers. They are found in numbers in the south of Gujerat, and near the Nar- 
buddha, and are employed as cultivators, labourers, and watchmen. 


3. The Kakrez Tribe. 

Inhabit the district of Kakrez to-the north-west of the Bunn ass. They are 
a numerous and energetic people, and prone to depredation. 


4. The Dhandhour Tribe. 

Occupy the district of Dhandhour. They are fierce and bold, delighting in 
wild exploits. 


5. The Bfibria Tribe. 

These are scattered about the southern portion of Kattywar. 
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6. The Pariah Tribe. 

Spread over the Mahi Kanta hill s. 

7. The ICaunt Tribe. 

Found in Dhygaun, to the north-east of Ahmedabad. 

8. The Thakur Tribe. 

This term, although properly applied only to Rajpoots in other parts of India, 
is given to the wealthy Kolis of Lobar and Amlyah. The Koli TMkurs of 
Goorassur and Ometta are men of considerable influence. These Kolis are very 
numerous in the Khaim District. 

9. The Kotewalahu Tribe. 

Are public servants in many villages, waiting upon government officials and 
travellers, performing duties discharged by the Malar tribe in other parts of the 
country. 

10. The Silottah Tribe. 

Every town in Gujerat has some families of this tribe. They arc specially 
employed in attending travellers from place to place, in conveying money and 
other valuables from one village or town to another, and in performing in genera] 
the duties of confidential servants. 

11. The Jahangria Tribe, 

These occupy sixty villages in the Chowal Division of the Veermngaum Par- 
gannah of the Ahmedabad District. Hence they are sometimes called Chowal Kolis, 
Their chiefs separate themselves from the body of the tribe, so as to refrain from 
intermarriages with them, and to keep them completely under their control. 
They are mostly descended from Kanji Rath, who formerly held possession of 
Dotroz, and are known as Detrozias. The Chowal Kolis had at one time a bad 
character for turbulence. The watchmen at night carry a formidable curved stick 
called kathar , which they hurl with great force and precision to a distance of from, 
thirty to forty paces, so as seriously to injure the person whom it strikes. 

The Kolis are very fond of all spirituous liquors, which they are very apt to 
drink to excess. All of them play cards, of eight suits, with twelve cards to each 
suit. They also play chess. The head-men settle tribal differences. Two kinds 
of ordeal are in vogue whereby a culprit tnay purge himself. Should he be able 
to carry a red hot ball a certain distance, or lift a red hot bar to the level of his 
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head, and the skin of his hands not be injured, lie is regarded as innocent; bul if 
he can do neither without injury to himself, he is accounted guilty (a). 

12. The I'uhhuipoor Tribes, vis .:-— 

i. Tlic Rathor lvolis. iv. The Songharra Cliauwan Kolis. 

ii. The Waghela lvolis. v. The Dcbi Kolis. 

iii. The Solankhi lvolis. vi. The Makwana Kolis. 

These tribes claim descent from Rajpoots. lienee the patronymics which 
they adopt. They have large landed possessions. Their intermarriages with 
lllieel women has been the cause, they affirm, of their loss of caste. 


13. Tdie Daria Tribe. 

This is a tribe inhabiting the State of Baria in R,cwa Kanta, where it forms 
a considerable proportion of the population. 

Respecting the Koli tribes of Gujerat, Captain Mackintosh observes, that 11 In 
every ten or fifteen villages there is a Koli named Nathi Patelliah, whoso duty it 
is to adjust any disputes connected with the infringement of the usages of the tribes. 
The Kathi Patelliah summons any offender before him; and several Koli head-men, 
and a few elders, investigate the affair, and fine the delinquent. He is made to 
furnish, an entertainment for a portion of his tribe, and to pay some money, accord- 
ing to bis means. When he has partaken of food from the same platter with the 
Kathi Patelliah, and some of the others, and has smoked a hookah, of which several 
of the assembly liavc also taken a whiff, be is considered to have been re-admitted 
into bis caste. lie adds, that “when any serious quarrel or feud has been settled 
between the Kolis, they seal their reconciliation by drinking some koommh, which 
is merely a little opium dissolved in water. They are partial to opium; and very 
iond of spirituous liquors. They are enterprising, bold, and most desperate 
thieves and plunderers; yet they seldom commit murder, unless they are attacked, 
or resistance is offered to them” (/>), 


(a) Report! of the Veeramgauro Pargaunali of the Ahmodnbad District, by Colonel MolviU. Bombay do- 
yemment Selections, Vol. II, No. X, pp, 78, Sea 

(5) Account of tiro Mnhadeo Kolis, by Captain Mackintosh, Vol. V, pp,78, 7 <). 
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WANDERING AND PREDATORY TRIBES OF THE BOMBAY 

PRESIDENCY. 

i —icux-KOJWAn, on rankaikhari. 2.—mori kar korwait, on pungi korwah katkhabi. 

3 - IIAG0All KAIKYA KORWAH KAIKHARI. 4—KUNCHI ICORWAII KAIKHARI. 5—UP BEL- 
GAll ICORWAII. Q.—AGADI ICORWAII, OR KUT KAIKHARI. 7—WAJJANTRI KORWAH. 
8—LAMBANI, OR BRIN,TARA. 9 —WADDAR. 10—GANTI CHOR, OR UOHLI. U.-BBDAR. 
12.—.TAX’, MULTAN I, OR ICAMMI. US. — CHAPPAR, OR OHAPAII BAND. 14. — RAMUSI. 
15.—KATIIKARI. Hi.— KATORI. 17.—PARDIII. 18.—BI1IL. 19.—UCHLI KAIKHARI. 20 —BAMPTI. 
21—BAZIQAR. 22 — 1TN-NAMI. 23—GANB BTG-ARI. 24—MANG .RAMUST. 20.—PER MANG. 
2(S—GAEODI MANG. 27.-ARI MADGAR MANG. 28.—OHATTARGATTI, 29—BANGRIA. 
30,—DAURI GOSA1N, OR MUND JOGI. 31.—JOSI. 32.—MAIIRATTA BANGARI. 33—XAKKARI. 
:U— KOUIATI. 30.—TAKINKAR. 30.—BIIAT. 37 —KALBIIILA. 38—PARDASI NEWATI. 
39—KIIATBU. 40—mTRGI MURGIWAIA 41—WAID GOLH. 42.-KHUR ICHIJR MUNDI. 
43,—GISARI 44.-DU1JWAR. 45—OIIASHI. 4G—DHUMBARI. 47—PHANSI PARDIII. 48.-ZAT- 
OAir. 49—SURGA HIDI. 50—JOG I. 51.-GARODI. 52—DASIIKAIU 8IKALGAR. 63—BAN- 
JABA. 5f — 0BIRIYA MAR. 65—DAKKALWAIl, 55—PANCR PUTRA. 67—GOPAL. 58— BKONDI 
KUMAR, 59—OIIARAN. 00—BAR RltANQI, OR AGIIORI. Cl—NANDJWALA. 02—BANDARWALA. 

o;i—miAuni, or tiiiugri khilanewala. oi—tangli sonar, cc—parut. eo —tar 

GOLAir. (17—MUL DHASAR. 08—KHANJUR. 09—OIIAURA. 70.—HAIMDAS. 71.—PHAIL WAN 
72—BAG OI. 73—BALSANTOSH. 74—BELDAR. 75—GARUDI, 7(1— B.IIAT. 77—BRAND tl 
KUMIIAR. 78—DASIU. 79—DRAWAD. 80—DOMBARI, 81.—DURGI MARGI WALLI, 
82—OOWRI COSAVI, 83—GHISARI. 84—GOLE, 85—GOPAL. 80—GATI CRORI. 87—HBLVI. 
88—KAIKADI, 89—KATARI SUTAIt. 90—KIIARKHARMUNDI. 91— ItOMTT, 92—KORVI. 
93.—ICALSIITRI. Oi.-LAMANI. 96—MAHRAl'HJ NAT, 90—MAPI WAD, 97—NADI MANG. 
98—NAI) LAKIISRMI WALLI. 99—NAKADOLIACHAI WTAD. 100—NANDI BAILI WALLI. 
101.—UPAR. 102—PAILWAN. 103—PATHRUT. 104—PICRATI, HID—VASUDEO. 100—WAD. 
107—PINBARI. 

For the account of the tribes presented in this chapter, the author is chiefly 
indebted to the following documents:— 

1. Report of Colonel Harvey, Superintendent for the Suppression of Thug¬ 
gee and Dacoitec. Selections from the Records of Government. 

2. Sketch of the History of the RamMs, residing in the Satara Territory, 
and in the Poona and Ahmednagar Districts, By Captain Alexander, Command¬ 
ing the Ahmednagar Local Corps. 

3. Statistical Report of the Principality of Kholepore. By Major D. 0. 
Graham, Political Superintendent of Kholepore, Selections from the Bombay 
Government Records, No, VIII, New Series, 
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4. Report of Captain Harvey on tlie Wandering Tribes of the Bombay 
Presidency in the year 1848. Bombay Government Records, No. I, New Series. 

1. Kul-Korwah, or Rankaikhari. 

Some of these, so long as they remain unsuspected, occasionally locate them¬ 
selves in villages. Ostensibly they are basket-makers. Some hire and cultivate 
Helds (particularly those frequenting the Dharwar District), and let themselves 
out as day labourers, village musicians, and so forth ; but they are all profes¬ 
sional gang robbers and burglars. They are to be found throughout the Dekhau, 
where they are styled Jvaikharis. In Lhe Belgaum and Dharwar Districts, and 
also in the Carnatic, they are known as Ivul-Korwaks. In other tracts, they are 
diff erently known, and change their names accordingly. 

Formerly, the Kaikharis were robbers, who infested the Meywar country, 
and the entire tract south of the Narbuddha, from Broach along the coast into the 
Northern and Southern Koncans; above the Ghats, through Poona, Nagar, and 
Khandesh, to Nagpore; a part of the Nizam’s territories, Sholapore, and Sattara 
from which they occasionally bi'anched into the Southern Mahratta country, 
though they were not often found below the Krishna River. 

What will be regarded, remarks Colonel Harvey, as the most astonishing 
feature in the system observed by these consummate robbers is, the unbounded 
license with which they have divided and sub-divided the whole country into divi¬ 
sions and districts, a family or collateral branch of the tribe being appointed to 
each division, and a leader to each district, which lie is able to call peculiarly his 
own ‘preserve,’ being that in which alone, according to the laws and restrictions 
on this subject, he is allowed to practise dacoitee. 

2. Mori Kar Korwah, or JPunyi Korwah KaikharL 

This is a branch of the previous tribe. Its members are professedly jugglers, 
showmen, and players on pungls or blow-gourds, and under this guise travel 
about. They subsist by gang robbery and burglary ; and by passing base metal 
for gold. They are altogether vagabonds ; and may be found in the Bellary and 
Dharwar Districts. 

The red jugglers are a distinct people, called Yargolhs and Golhars, residing 
particularly in the Madras territories. These are not professional thieves, though 
some of them will occasionally join those by whom they are represented. 

3. Ilciggal Kaihja Korwah Kaikhari. 

A section of the Korwah tribe. Its women are thieves, thieving by day in 
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regular gangs under their respective Jemadfirnis, or female leaders. Each gang 
is provided with a bunch of keys, and picklocks of various kinds and sizes. They 
resort to villages, pretending to bog alms. When a house in an unfrequented lane 
is seen 1o have its door locked, the leader picks open the lock, and enters, while 
one of. her gang stands before the door covered over with a sari -—the dress of 
common native women, consisting of a long piece of cloth of many yards in 
length.— and with a basket on her head, as though at the door begging alms ; the 
rest of the gang standing off at different distances. 

On the Jemadarni coming out with her booty, she fastens up the door, and the 
whole quietly decamp. Should any one seem to have suspicion regarding them 
while the leader is within the house, the woman at the door first engages his 
attention by producing a rupee or half rupee, wishing to be informed whether it 
is good or bad ; and, in doing so, purposely gets up an altercation, suddenly lays 
hold of him, and vociferates that he has been insulting her, or taking liberties 
with her. On this, the other women, one by one, run up, shove him about, and 
drag him away. The villagers gather round ; and thus, while attention is drawn 
off from the house, in which the Jemadarni is, she manages to slip out, and to 
make off with her plunder. The men of the tribe are basket-makers, and also 
cattle-stealers. They perform all the ordinary household duties of the women, 
looking after the children, cooking the food, and the like. The women also are 
fortune-tellers. An old crone will under such a character go to a house where 
only a female may be left in charge, and ingratiate herself with her by pretending 
to know her history, what troubles her, what children she will have, and so forth. 
She then requests to place her sciri over her face ; and then she breathes upon her 
eyes, blows into her ears, and mutters some supposed charms. Meanwhile, one 
or two of her associates, who have been lurking close by, step into the house 
stealthily, and carry off whatever they can readily lay hands on. When they 
have left, the ceremony is pronounced as accomplished, the housewife is uncovered, 
and the old woman depart,s with a present, leaving her bewildered dupe to ponder 
over her destiny, and to discover afterwards that her house has been robbed. 

4. Runehi Korwah ICaikhart 

Another branch of the Korwah or Kaikhari tribe. They make brushes 
called IdncMs (whence their cognomen) for weavers’ looms; and snare game. 
As yet they have not been discovered to be thieves or robbers; but their women 
will thieve, if they can • and will steal ears of com from the fields. On such 
occasions, they are called Bfrnti Ohor, 


i 
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5. Up Behjar Korwah. 

These deal in betel-nuts and salt; and are also carriers. They are not 
professional robbers ; yet sometimes join the gangs of Kul- Ivorwalis, and rob with 
them. 

Q. Agadt Korwah , or Kftt KaiLharl. 

These purchase women, and let them out as prostitutes, by which means 
they subsist. They locate themselves in cities, and in camp bazars. Some ol 
them make, and sell, baskets and brooms. Like the last, they occasionally join 
the expeditions of the regular robbers of the tribe. 

7. Wajjcmirl Korwah . 

Reside mostly in villages, where they own fields. They are village musi¬ 
cians, and not robbers. Occasionally, one or two of them are in the secret of the 
Kul-Korwahs. 

8. Lawbani, or Uririjdra. 

Sellers of firewood, carriers, and dealers in grain, salt, and cattle. Many 
are highway robbers, gang robbers, and cattle stealers. They do not commit 
burglary ; but sometimes they join the Korwahs of Canara and Dharwar in Ibis 
crime. Certain branches of the tribe are believed to be professional robbers, 
under the disguise of those of the tribe who are really carriers; but much has 
yet to be learnt regarding their habits as robbers. They are the most numerous 
of any of the wandering tribes of the Bombay Presidency. As they travel in 
large numbers, no notice, for the most part, is taken ol' them; so that every 
facility is offered to the strong and able-bodied among them of leaving the old 
men and the women and children of the train, as it moves on, and of proceeding 
in the night to some distant place, perpetrating a robbery, and returning next 
day with their plunder to the train on its slow and straggling march. 

The Lambanis also are cattle-stealers, kidnappers of children, coiners of 
false money, and thugs. They form, however, a distinct race of beings, and arc 
remarkable. They are of quaint aspect and physiognomy, with intelligent 
countenances, and wiry strongly-knitted frames, ill-according with then* moan 
.and scanty dress ; while the fantastical parti-coloured costume of their women, 
their arms generally from shoulder to wrist being completely encased in bracelets 
made of bone or ivory, or of a particular kind of wood, shells and coins being 
curiously strung together round their necks, and their hair being ornamented in 
like manner, give a strange flighty appearance to the natural wild air of their 
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always expressive and sometimes good-looking faces. As good wives and true, 
they are as remarkable as the Pind&ri females were otherwise. The Lambanis 
do not intermarry with other people, and live in no fixed abodes. 

Much of the above account concerning the Lambanis was written by Colonel 
(then Captain) Harvey, in 1848, before the Government had brought the tribe 
into order. 

9. Wnddar. 

Excavators of quarries, wells, and so forth, and diggers of earth generally. 
They sell pickaxes and shovels, and raise mud walls ; but many are entirely 
robbers, both by day and night—by day on the highways, and by night in gangs 
in dwelling-houses. They are said to wound, and commit murder, on such 
occasions. Some join the Kul-Korwahs in burglary. The tribe, however, has 
not been sufficiently inquired into, for some whole families are known to subsist 
by honest livelihood, and separate themselves from the robber clans, called Sanki 
Waddar and Man Wnddar. The elan designated as Bhandl Waddar, excavates 
quarries, makes and sells mill-stones, and is not addicted to robbery. 

10. Gantt Chor , called also (Ichlt. 

These are the viMi-ylrs , or shoplifters and pickpockets of Northern India. 
They are permanently located in certain villages and districts, but periodically 
sally forth, attended by their wives and children, on their pilfering trade, 
frequenting bazars, fairs, and other crowded assemblages, where they dexterously 
contrive to cut off pockets, to snatch away ornaments from women and children, 
and to carry off clothes and other goods exposed for sale in shops and stalls. 
They practise by day, and do not rob at night, or on the highway. Those in 
the Dekhan are said to have sprung originally from the Waddars. 

11. Bedar. 

These are in the Southern ftfahratta country what the Bamush are in the 
Dekhan, and the Vasts are in Northern India. They live in villages in general 
service as sepoys, or as cultivators and labourers. They are also TVattandars in 
the capacity of village Ta)wars, Naiks, Ilallabs, Shctsannadis, and village watch¬ 
men generally; but many are nevertheless secretly gang robbers and highwaymen. 
They are also styled Punch Galla. They have yet to be properly inquired into. 

12 . Jai. 

The same as the Mull&ni in Northern India , and the KammX in the Qcirmiie. 

These are Mahomcdans. Largo bodies of them are in the service of the 
Dessai of Kitthr, Ostensibly they take service, and cultivate lauds J bat among 

R 2 
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robbers they are known to be altogether thieves, burglars, gang robbers, horse¬ 
stealers, cattle-stealers, and highwaymen, and are stated to have been so from long 
descent. They frequent the Southern Mahratta country and the Nizam’s domi¬ 
nions. The tribe needs to be further investigated. 

13. Chappar , or Chappah Band. 

Some of the tribe are Mahomedans, while others arc Tclingis and Kougahs. 
They reside hr fixed villages, particularly in the valley of the Krishna, in the 
neighbourhood of Chimalgi and Mudibehal. They periodically sally forth, and 
utter counterfeit coins ; in making and passing which they are most expert and 
cunning. They spread about everywhere in the Madras and Bombay .Presidencies, 
and in the Nizam’s dominions, penetrating even into Northern India. 

14. ItamOsi. 

Village watchmen. In addition to their regular village duties, they under¬ 
take to track all robbers, failing in which, they used, according to old custom, to 
make good half the amount of the value of the property plundered ; and to be 
able to do which, they would go and rob some one else. While watchmen and 
cultivators, they arc secretly gang robbers, highwaymen, and burglars ; and often 
commit murder when engaged in robbery. They exist everywhere in the Nagar 
and Poona Districts. They are of a different tribe from the Bedars already noticed, 
although similarly employed, and like them, hereditary robbers. 

The Ramusls are separated into two great branches, styled respectively Cha- 
wan and Jadu, each of which is divided into a number of clans, as follows :— 

1. Chawan. 

Sub-divisions. 

1. Bhandolkar. G. KhHich Karnli G hrkul. 

2. Goregal. 7. Waghmari, 

3. Shaikh 8. Sulkri. 

4. Klrsagar. And others. 

5. Asgar!. 

2. Jadu. 

Sub-divisions. 

G. Langa. 

7. Sharatur, 

8. Bhordah, 

9. Taflai, 

And others. 


1. Jvhamni. 

2. Mandli. 

3. Gauri, or Makar. 

4. Y alrnar. 

5. Jhapardi. 
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There are two other minor sub-divisions of the Ramusis, to the north of the 
Nira River, namely:— 

1. Iiorai, of Sanaurai. j 2. Gurghl. 

Forty years ago this tribe inhabited one hundred and fifty-six villages in 
the Katlau District, and fifty-one in the small district of Pabal, north of Poona. 
The Ramusis hold the position of hereditary village watchmen in many villages 
in (he Bombay Presidency. In light of their office they occupy certain portions 
of land rent-free, besides receiving wages and various kinds of perquisites. “The 
measures (hat were usually adopted under the Pcshwa’s government, on occasion 
of a robbery taking place,” says Captain Mackintosh, “ have undergone some mo¬ 
dification under that of the British. When a robbery occurred in a village the 
Jlaumsi Rakhwhldar (watchman) was immediately sent for, and informed of the 
circumstance; and whether a door had been broken open, or a wall scaled or 
undermined, the watchman became responsible to the owner for the value of the 
stolen property that had been carried off, unless the act had been perpetrated by a 
Barorah, or a considerable body of armed men. But the will of the agents of the 
rilling authorities was so arbitrary and uncertain, that the Bam ibis dared not 
relax in the slightest degree tlieir exertions to discover the plunderers, under any 
circumstances. Should the watchman have failed in seizing the robber or rob¬ 
bers, he in general engaged to make good the loss in the course of fifteen days, or 
a month, if the articles taken away did not amount to any great value. But 
should it have been discovered that a number of persons wore engaged in the 
affair, the Baklvwaldar prepared to proceed in pursuit of the plunderers early in 
the morning, tracing them by their footmarks; and for this purpose, lie was joined 
by the Patel, the Karbari Kulkarni, the Changia, and some other persons of 
authority from the village. The watchman, taking a twig of the branch of a 
tree, cut it to the size of one of the footmarks for a measure; and should the gang 
appear to have been numerous, several measures were used. The Ramfisl now 
took the lead, accompanied by the villagers, following the track; and if the watch¬ 
man and his followers could trace it—which they are singularly expert in doing— 
in a satisfactory manner, into the boundary of the adjoining village, the inhabi¬ 
tants of that village were obliged to repair to the boundary. These persons, for 
their own satisfaction, traced back the footmarks of the robbers for a short dis¬ 
tance into the adjoining fields; and when they returned to the boundary, the dif¬ 
ferent measures that had been used for measuring the footmarks were carefully 
and formally handed over to them, as they were obliged to prosecute the search 
immediately. And in this manner it was followed up from village to village. A 
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RanuTsi and a Mhar from the first village continued with the parties until the rob¬ 
bers or the property were discovered, or all hopes of success had been aban¬ 
doned” (a). 

Captain Mackintosh, in his History of the Rarausis, gives a graphic and. de¬ 
tailed account of the habits and exploits of this daring tribe. They formerly 
lived to the south of the Nccra River, but settled among the Purandar hills, on 
the north bank of that river, upwards of two hundred years ago; and in the 
seventeenth century fought bravely on the side of Sevajce, in Ids wars with the 
Mahomedan powers. The Ramusls, being securely settled in the Purandar Dis¬ 
trict, moved northwards, to the east of the Syadri range of hills; and passing 
between Junir and Panir, took up their abode in Kanur Pafchar. Descending the 
hil ls, to the south of the Pcra River, and extending themselves in the country 
around Sangamnair and Akola, they entered the Shiur District, and approached 
the city of Nassilc. Meanwhile, they scattered themselves about the tract of 
country east of Pfrrandar, between the Neera and Bhcerna. In conjunction with 
the Koli tribe they seized upon the Purandar fort, which they held for a time, and 
were eventually expelled in 1803, by the assistance of troops sent by the British 
Resident of Poona. Their lands were escheated until 1818, when the Pesliwa 
became hostile to the British Government; and as they then offered to aid him in 
his conflict with the English, the Pesliwa restored to them their forfeited lands. 

The Holgah Ramusls are distinct from the Purandar Ramil,sis above, described. 
They inhabit the country north of the Bhcerna, and have extended themselves 
along the banks of the Secna, in the Ahmcdnagar District. They affirm that they 
came originally from the Carnatic, to the south of the Krishna, probably Dhar- 
war. The dialect spoken by them is sprinkled with Canaresc words. In taking 
an oath, they swear by the sacred Tutsi plant, and not by the Bel tree, like the 
Purandar Ramhsls. They are divided into thirteen clans, as follows :—• 

Holgah Ramus! Clans. 


Karadab. 

8. Slimdah. 

handrail. 

1). Glut!glut h. 

Boitah. 

10. Madnah. 

Pi tab.. 

11, Wagmorih. 

Phi. 

12. Similar, 

Khanclaglah, 

13. Khavaurah, 

Dhaulah. 



(a) Sketch of tho History of tho Ramftsis of batanw Poona, and Abraadnagar, by Captain Alexander 
Mackintosh, Madras Native Infantry, Madras Journal of Literature for 183-1. 
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All these chins intermarry with one another. They seem to hold little or no 
social intercourse with the Phraudar Ramusts, and will not eat the food prepared 
by them, a tooling reciprocated by the latter. The habits and pursuits, however, 
of the two tribes are similar. 

15. Kcitlilari. 

These inhabit the Aftavccssy, and Northern Konkan. They are manufac¬ 
turers of catechu, which is produced by the destructive distillation of the Kh air 
tree. They also make charcoal, collect gums, and frequently take service as farm 
helpers, though in this they are inconstant, leaving their employment without rea¬ 
son, and sometimes without wages. They are nomadic during the fine season. 
In the rains, they settle down in small huts near villages, and cultivate gourds 
of kinds, and some little rice. Towar appears to be their residence during the 
rains. As soon as tiic crops arc housed, they resort to the jungle, and make char¬ 
coal. They are not admitted to the rights of Hindus. The women wear large 
strings of white and other beads about their necks ; and though not so industrious 
as the men, are still to be found working as labourers for the Kurubis. They com¬ 
mit petty thefts of grain, fowls, and other things; and occasionally rob a benighted 
villager of his clothes. The number of this tribe is small. They seem to he 
allied to the Oh or; but, nevertheless, keep themselves apart from this race, and will 
not eat food with them. They arc squalid, lazy, and reckless; and indulge in dis¬ 
gusting practices. “ They readily eat snakes, blood-suckers, and lizards, the black¬ 
faced monkey, and jackals; in fact, devour all sorts of vermin.” They are inve¬ 
terate drunkards. The tribe is divided into four branches or clans, as follows:— 
1. TIelumn. j 2. Jadfi. | 3. Pawar. | 4. Sindhi. 

All these clans intermarry. The highest in rank is the Helumn; and the 
lowest, the Sindhi (a). 

10, Katori. 

An aboriginal race of very diminutive men, infesting the hills and wilds of 
’Northern Koncan, and known as Mails Bheels. They arc incorrigible robbers and 
highwaymen, pretending to sell firewood, forage, charcoal, and wild honey, and to 
be willing to labour. They are of low caste; and are not allowed to reside within 
any village. There is always great mortality among them whenever they become 
imprisoned. 

(rt) Remarks on. the History oE soma of the oMest tacos in Bombay, by U. iturphy, Esq,. Transac¬ 
tions of the Bombay Geographical Society, Vol. I. 
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17. Bard hi. 

These often reside in villages, and are village watchmen like the RannUfw. 
Such persons pretend to be the peaceable portion of the tribe of Pardhis, well- 
known as travelling xhibtris, snaring and selling- game, and living by the proceeds. 
They have matchlocks, swords, and spears, and hunt large game. But they are 
bold and very indefatigable robbers, climbing over the highest walls. They are 
to be found in Khandesh and Berar. They go long distances to commit rob¬ 
beries, and it is said that lliey often attack and plunder treasuries. 

18. Bhecl. 

Like the Ramusis, these live in villages as watchmen, but rob and thieves 
as often as opportunities older. They inhabit Khandesh and the hilly ranges 
beyond. Those located between the TapL! and the Safcpftra hills, north of Limit, 
are known as "Wahwihs or Wasa wills, and are great robbers. 

11). Uchli KwikhnrL 

Another branch of the Kaikhari tribe, and like the Uclilis before noticed, 
arc bazar thieves and pickpockets. Their homes are in villages, like the (him 
Kaikharis. They attend fairs and bazars ; and contrive in the crowd to snatch 
away ornaments and other property. Both men and women are so employed, 
and even their children. They travel about on such excursions, and are to be 
found in the Poona and Sattara Districts. 

20. Bampti. 

A well-known class of petty thieves. They look like Mahratfcas, and reside 
principally in villages, where they have fields. As a pretence only, when on 
their expeditions they assume the garb of Brahmans, and visit bazars, and such 
crowded places, in the same manner as the Uclilis, They have the presumption 
to sit near Brahmans, and other respectable persons, at their shops, while convers¬ 
ing with whom they adroitly manage to appropriate anything valuable that may 
be within reach. They alight also where travellers may be, sit and talk with 
them, and then pilfer them in the same way. Tbcy infest the country about 
Mericli, Tasgam, Kholaporc, Sliolapore, Poona, and Sattara ; and are the expertest 
of light-fingered gentry. 

21. Bacigar\ 

Live in villages, and cultivate lands. Eight or ten of them, magnificently 
dressed, repair in a body to the great fairs or markets, with rings on their 
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fingers, and valuable necklaces around tlieir necks. One or two of the gang 
pretend to he Hah dears, and seemingly as such establish their booth next to that 
of some merchant, and like him display bales of fine and valuable cloths. 
Then the leader of the gang, taking with him plenty of ready money, and 
accompanied by his people, repairs to the shop of some cloth merchant, and 
appears to wish to make large purchases of cloth. This leads the merchant to open 
his lades, in looking over the contents of which the visitor dexterously contrives 
to pass down to his associates, who stand near, yet seem not to belong to 
him, one or two piece-goods from every bale he inspects, which they pass on to 
others placed at intervals in the bazar. Meanwhile, the pretended merchant 
officiously packs up each bale, so that the real owner docs not know what may have 
been extracted therefrom till, perhaps, two or three days after. These people 
travel about in this maimer in the Sholapore and Akalkot countries, the Niz am 's 
territories, and elsewhere. 

22. Tin-n&mi. 

A. class of thugs, of the caste of those Gosains who mark their foreheads 
with three streaks of paint, indicating that they are Tin-n&mi, or three-named 
Gosains, a peculiar race of religious mendicants, who have three names. They 
dress scantily, like some of the Gosains, holding a cane in one hand, and an 
alms-dish in the other, a hag hanging over the shoulder. They answer all enquiries 
by declaring that they are going to Kashi, or itameskwar, or are returning there¬ 
from. They will live for several months in some large town, observing what 
Siib dears are in the habit of despatching bullion to other places; and when the 
Kan'iaa, caLled in Bombay, Ampins, or men entrusted with the conveyance of 
such treasure, sally forth therewith, they follow them, and ingratiating themselves 
into confidence, often manage, like the more regular thugs, to strangle and kill 
them. They dispose of the corpses in round holes, the regular thugs using oblong 
ones; which is the chief distinguishing feature between them. Over these graves 
they will remain for several days, cooking their food there ; and at length, when 
all signs of the earth cracking or sinking, where the interment has been made, 
have been carefully corrected, they depart with their booty. These people are 
said to travel in all directions, and to he met with everywhere; but although 
Colonel Harvey has often met men of this tribe, such as they are, or seem to be, 
yet he has not had any cause to believe that the men above described really now 
exist. All his approvers say, however, that they still occasionally murder solitary 
travellers, in the way just described, when they are natives of a distant province, 
and arc not likely to be missed. 
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23. Gand B'ujmd. 

A class of thugs dressed like Go.sains in clothes of a turmeric colour. They 
•wander about with cowar baskets, containing expressed oils, and other liquid 
drug’s, which they sell. They travel in bodies of from ten to twenty persons, and 
live in tents. They are said to practise thuggee, after the fashion of those Tin- 
nainis who pretend to be Gand Bigaris and vendors of drugs. 

24. Many Ram&di. 

These, like the Bam lists, reside in villages as watchmen, and have village 
claims on which they subsist. But they are also gang-robbers, burglars, and 
highwaymen; and are very dexterous in colouring and passing off brass and oilier 
metals for gold. They belong' to the Sattara, Poona, Kholapore, Moghelai, and 
other countries, and have been discovered to be thorough daeoits. 

The Mangs of the province of Kholaporc have, in all ages, says Lieutenant 
Barr, of the Kholapore Infantry, “attained an unenviable notoriety for tlioir wild 
untanieable habits, for their great cunning and hardiness, and for their predilection 
for outrage and robbery. Feeding on carrion, and such game and wild fruits as 
the country afforded, living as outcasts from the haunts of their fellowmen, hated 
by all, and bitterly persecuted at times by the reigning authority—when Iheir 
services were not in requisition to fill the coffers of the State—1 his tribe lias been 
thrown into a condition of the most abject want and deplorable misery ” (a). 

These Mangs are divided into three branches :— 

1. Kada Mang, 2. Ilolad Mang. 3. Raekwaklar Mang. 

25. Per Many. 

These are Mangs who, like the Pliers, reside outside of villages. They 
make ropes of leather and hemp, heat tom-toms, and are Wabandars. But they 
are also addicted to robbery and other crimes, for which they are well known. 
They reside principally in the Sholapore District; but they arc also found in the 
Ahmudnagar, Poona, Sattara, Kholapore, and other countries. 

26. Garodi Many. 

Wanderers, showmen, jugglers, and conjurors. They arc also robbers; and 
gain information of good places in which to rob, by performing, as already 
described, before SahMra and other rich persons. They do not, however, rob on 


(a) Selections from 1An* Hikjoi'da of Government Report by Lieut. Burr, p. 04. 
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the highways, or dig into houses like common burglars. They are to be met with 
everywhere. The That or Khanjar dacoits of Northern India are said to have* 
been originally a branch of this tribe. 

27. Art, Madtjar Many. 

Like the Per Mangs, those live outside of villages. They are tanners and 
shoemakers, and also, it is said, robbers. They are found in Sholapore, Pandar- 
porc, Ahmcdnagar, and the Nizam’s territory. 

28. Chattanjatti. 

Picture painters. They have potis or books full of all kinds of pictures and 
portraits, which they go about showing, while, at the same time, channting verses 
in explanation of the story or tradition of each. By this means they contrive to 
gain information of good places in which to commit robberies, and which, asso¬ 
ciated with Bagiis, and often with the Deccan Kaikharis, they commit at night 
accordingly. They arc also burglars, hut, as such, never go armed, except with a 
long stick. They infest the Northern Ivoncan. 

29. Bangria. 

Wanderers, pretending to he fishermen, darners of woollen blankets, beggars, 
and breeders and sellers of buffaloes. They are in feet robbers and burglars; 
and are often associated with the Ohattargattts, in whose company they travel 
about. The Bagria dacoits of Northern India are not the same people below the 
Ganga river,—that is, in Ivoncan, Sawant Wart, and Goa. These Bangrias are 
(“ailed Thakfirs, and are not believed to rob in those tracts. 

Bangria is the name of one portion or branch of the Ivoncan Jvolis; or 
rather of a large family of them, the head of which is the present Rajah of 
Towar. Bamlia is another family name. 

30. Daurl Gosain , or Mencl Jogi. 

A class of religious mendicants, some of whom, are vagabonds, while others 
have fixed residences. They wander about in bodies begging alms, and beating 
the daura, or peculiar drum by which they are recognized and are named after. 
They are both gang robbers and burglars, and are found everywhere. 

31. Jost 

Wanderers, beggars, and fortune-tellers, pretending not only to divine the 
future, hut also venturing to say what have already been the histories of those 

s 2 
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tliey beguile. By these means they gain, access to the houses of respectable ami 
wealthy persons, and plan their robberies accordingly, which they commit at night. 
On such occasions they often associate with the Dauri Go,sains. They use only 
hi,tins or sticks. They are also called Btlrbibkh, from an instrument which they 
play when in honest disguise. 

32. Mahratta Banjdn. 

Dwell in villages, serve as watchmen, and cultivate Helds. Most of them 
are gang robbers, burglars, and horse-stealers. A s mounted highwaymen, they 
often rob treasure, or convoys of goods, in the day time. They keep good horses, 
and reside chiefly in the Nizam’s territories, where they are also called Kolis. 

33. TnkMrl. 

Mahomedan vagabonds, travelling in gangs. They are professedly manufac¬ 
turers of ehakkis, or grinding stones, and breeders of donkeys, but in reality are 
gang robbers and burglars. During tbe hot weather some of their gangs visit 
the Koncan. In the rainy season, they keep about the neighbourhood of All mod- 
uagar and Bala Ghat. 

34. KolhAti. 

Wanderers; hut some, for the sake of greater secrecy, reside in villages, and 
serve as watchmen, £ Their women arc prostitutes ; but arc not the same women 
more generally known as Kolatnls, the common dancing women of the Deldian. 
They keep packs of dogs for hunting. They are, however, great dacoits and 
highwaymen; but are not burglars. They infest the Bcrars and Khandesh. 
The Kolhati dacoits are properly the Dukhar Kohitis, eating pigs, and pretending 
to live by making and selling combs made of bones ; but differ from the Son 
Chiris, who, both men and women, walk on stilts, dance on ropes, and exhibit 
themselves as tumblers, and so forth. 

35. Pdhmkdr. 

Live in villages, and have the appearance of common Mahratta Kunlun. 
Ostensibly they are menders of millstones, like the Kaikbaris, night guards, and 
shik&risj or hunters ; but strictly speaking they are gang robbers, burglars, and 
highwaymen. By going about pretending to mend cha/cMs, they gain their in¬ 
formation, as to what houses to attack and plunder. They infest Khandesh 
Bexar, and Mogdialai They use spears, matchlocks, and swords. 
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36. Bhat. 

These are the Khan jars of Gondwana, and the Sansis or Sausiyas of 
Northern India. They are the most desperate of all dacoits, and wander about 
ihe Dekhan as though belonging to the Gujerati Dombarfs, or showmen. They 
are a very bold people; and their time for committing a gang robbery, whether 
upon the house of a large merchant or banker, or upon a government treasury, is 
invariably nightfall. 

37. KdlbhUa. 

These travel about in the disguise of Jogis and Gosains, selling medicines, and 
accompanied by their ponies, asses, and bullocks. Their women are dressed like 
those of the Bhats. They are gang robbers, and gain their information by going 
about as vendors of medicinal drugs, and as beggars. After committing a rob¬ 
bery, they quickly bury their booty, and disperse. Two or three months after¬ 
wards they contrive to recover the plunder, which is then taken to their encamp¬ 
ment, and divided. Their arms are spears. They are found in Tierar and 
Berarhattt. 

38. Part!(hi. Newatl. 

Wandering Mahomedans. They take service with merchants as sepoys ; 
and after some time a gang is assembled, and their masters are robbed. They 
often likewise commit burglary. They infest Northern India, Malwa, and 
Gujerat. , 

31). Khatbl 

A tribe of wanderers, who in the evening exhibit figures of men and women, 
which are made to dance and act. They also catch fish. Their women arc very 
expert at tattooing, and arc therefore called pachas. The tribe is found every¬ 
where in the Delchan, and is designated as Kliili Kyantar as well as Khathfi, Its 
members are not robbers or thieves. 

40. Dargi Murgi-wild. 

Wanderers, who go about with wooden images, dressed up with ornaments 
made of brass, which they exhibit for money. These are deposited in coloured 
boxes and in baskets, which are carried about by the women of the tribe, or upon 
buffaloes. The men carry whirligigs, which they spin round and round, striking 
their bodies with a whip, and playing upon tom-toms. They are not robbers. 
The tribe is met with throughout the Dekhan. 
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41. Waul Golah. 

Travelling quacks, dressed in turmeric coloured clothes. They sell drugs and 
medicines. Their women beg ; and their children arc ventriloquists. They are 
not robbers. They are found everywhere. 

42. KMr Khur i\fundi. 

Wanderers, who smear their mouths and breasts witli food, as though 
afflicted with vomiting fits ; and in this way quickly obtain alms from disgusted 
beholders, who are glad to get them to move off. They are not robbers, and may 
be often met with. 

43. Gisart. 

Wandering blacksmiths. They sometimes rob in the Koncan, but are not 
generally robbers, though some are often in the secrets of gang robbers, whose 
spears and other weapons they put in order for any meditated robbery. 

44. DJuiwar. 

Travelling’ smelters and manufacturers of' baking-pans. They are generally 
to be met with in Koncan, Sattara, on the Ghats, and wherever iron ore is found. 

45. Dhasri. 

Wanderers, who dress themselves fantastically, beg by day, and dance by 
night. Seen everywhere. „ 

46. DhCmtldn. 

Travelling showmen and rope-dancers. Their women are the Son Chirm 
referred to in number 34. The tribe is common. 

47. Phdnsi Pardhu 

The prototypes of the Pardhis of number 17. They are gang robbers, and 
travelling shik&rls ; and are poor and ill-clad. They snare game, such as par¬ 
tridges, quails, antelopes, and the like ; and while engaged in selling them endea¬ 
vour to procure information requisite for successful plunder. Moreover, they 
also steal the crops off fields, and commit burglaries and thefts. The tribe is 
destitute of a chief. Its members practise bigamy ; pay for their wives ; and 
bury their dead, The tribe wanders among the villages of Bombay, Poona, 
JBelgaum, Kholepore and the Carnatic, having no fixed habitation, but encamping 
under small tents. 
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48. Zat GAL 

A wandering tribe of Mah.omo.dans who are wrestlers and tumblers. At 
night they assume women’s clothes, and dance before crowds. 

49. Sun/a SUM. 

Travelling jugglers and mimics, who wear huge turbans ornamented with 
peacocks’ feathers, and bedaub their faces like clowns and pantaloons. 

50. Jot/l. 

Pedlars and hawkers, selling pins, needles, lookingglasses, beads, and so 
forth. Occasionally, it is stated, some of them are thugs. 

51. Garorli. 

Roving Mahomcdan snake-charmers. 

52. La&Mari Sikalgar. 

Mahomcdan vagabonds, who wander about in bodies of from ten to twenty 
men, and encamp on the outside of villages, like the Kaikharts. They make 
scabbards for swords, and sharpen and polish swords and other weapons. 

53. Banjdra. 

These travel with large convoys of cattle, laden with grain and goods in 
which they deal. Some of them trade in cattle, large droves of which they 
bring from the Dekhan and Khandeah. Many are important Sak&cars or mer¬ 
chants. It is their disguise that the Lamb&ni dacoits assume. 

54. Chiriya MAr. 

Bird-catchers from the Madras coast, who speak the Tclegu language. Pro¬ 
perly speaking, they are a branch of the Korwah tribe. Receiving advances of 
money for feathers, they sally forth in bodies of from ten to twenty right across 
the Peninsula into Koncan, catching chiefly kingfishers, the skins of which arc 
taken to the Madras Coast, whence they are exported to China, and there made 
into fane. They are also gang robbers as often as they find opportunity to be so, 
They Lake with them supplies of nux vomica and other poisons, which they 
■yjfirm are intended as antidotes to bites from snakes in the swamps of Koncan, 
where the birds above mentioned are principally found. 
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55. Pnkkalwilr. 

Travelling basket-makers and beggars. They have some old established 
village haqqs or rights from the Mangs. 

56. Panch-puinc. 

Wandering beggars, receiving alms exclusively from carpenters, blacksmiths, 
and goldsmiths. 


57. GopaL 

Travelling showmen, like the Dombaris and PhailwAns, who wander about 
in parties of ten or twelve. They are also called TrtjopaL They are frequently 
met with, and are not robbers. 


58. Bhondi Kumar, 

Wanderers. They make figures of horses, elephants, and other animals in 
mud, and also hookah chillums, which they sell. They alight on the; outside of 
villages ; and are not robbers. 


59. Char ah. 

Traders who travel about with large droves of pack-lmllocks. They visit 
Koncan, where they make their purchases, and thence convey them into the 
interior for sale. They also bring down from Gujcraf and Malwa large herds 
of cattle, which they sell as they travel along. A great many of them reside in 
Kattywar. Each man is generally armed with spear, sword, and buckler. They 
are also called Perak, and have the same appearance as the travelling Banjaras 
from Khandesh. Their habits as robbers have yet; to he ascertained, though I hey 
are believed to be dacoite. 


60. Sar Bhangi, or Aghori. 

These are wanderers, and are like the Gosains. They use human, skulls from 
which to drink water. They are a kind of conjurors, pretending by tricks to 
produce milk, liquor, and so forth from their mouths. In the skulls they mix up 
urine and ghr or sugar, and drink this as a dram ; by doing which, and by squat¬ 
ting before houses for purposes of nature, they extort gifts from people glad to he 
rid of the horrible nuisance of their presence. They are bolioved to be gang- 
robbers, In Northern India they are known by the term Aghori, 
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61. Nandi-wala. 

Wanderens, who touch bullocks and other animals to do whatever they are 
hidden, and obtain a livelihood by the exhibition of them. They arc not robbers. 

G2. Ban dm -wdld. 

Travelling monkey showmen. There are two tribes of them, one a section 
of the Kaikharls, flic other Mahomedans. 

63. Bhauri , or Bhugri Khilanewdla. 

Wandering beggars, who exhibit huge spinning-tops, Bhauras or Bhugra, 
during the revolutions of which they observe a profound silence, as though 
absorbed in the performance. 

(hi. Juwjli Son dr. 

dourneymen smiths, who manufacture various kinds of ornaments, which 
they go about selling, accompanied by their donkeys. 

65. Pin ill. 

These wander about, with wooden models of temples of various kinds, which 
by night they illuminate with lamps and torches, playing music and sounding 
shells in front of them, and collect money from the exhibition. Their women 
beg by day. They locate themselves for a time on the outside of villages. 

66 . Yar Golah. 

Travelling sellers of frankincense, sandalwood, kokum, and the like. They 
differ from the Yargolhs of number 2, though both tribes frequent the Madras 
I’residency, especially the neighbourhood of Seringapatam. 

67. M/ll Dhdmr. 

These wear large pagrees or head-dresses, stand barefooted on thorns, and 
prick and wound their bodies with divers instruments. During their performances 
they keep up a kind of music by blowing shells and tapping a gong. They rove 
about collecting money from their exhibitions. 

68. Khanjdr. 

Rope-spinners, and manufacturers of footmats from coir. They are a very 
useful people, There is another tribe of the same name which breeds and sells 
ponies, and steals them too, The Sansya dacoits pretend to be tire latter tribe, 
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60. Chaunt. 

A tribe of Bhamples, very expert hi robbing people while oil horseback in 
fairs and crowded places. They disdain to steal auyfhing they can get, and are 
only to be tempted by wliat is valuable. They rob respectable persons, willi 
which view they dress themselves respectably. There is a colony of them al 
Jamkhar. 

70. Ifanclds . 

This tribe is connected with theChatlargattis. Some of them forma part of 
the establishment of a Mahratfn family, and ai’e its story-1 oilers, reading and 
chaunting htthas or pleasant tales, for the amusement of its members. It is 
related of Sevajoe, that he was very fond of attending the assemblies of these 
lathi readers. Tt is a favourite Mahratta pastime ; and the advent of a IlaridOs 
to a village is hailed with much pleasure; and he is listened to by a large audience 
till often a late hour. They wander about in small parties, yet arc not robbers. 

71. Phailwdn. 

A wandering tribe of Mahomedan wrestlers and gladiators. They are very 
athletic, and perform remarkable feats in gymnastics, sword exercise, and so forth. 
Many are also expert at all kinds of tricks and displays of legerdemain. Their 
children are very intelligent and agile. The tribe is honest (a). 

72. Bagdi. 

These wander over the country from Kholapore to Clundmee, a distance of 
thirty miles. In that tract they are a very small community of less than fifty 
persons, who originally came from Inclmlkunmjce. Some of the tribe are found 
also at Bawra, Koonnidwar, Azra, and in other places. Their occupation is to 
sell fish and marking-nuts, and to mend blankets. They are professedly Hindus, 
and worship Mhasoba. The Uagdis do not intermarry with other tribes. They 
purchase their wives, and practise polygamy. All residing in the same village 
are under the authority of a head-man, called Mchtar. 

73. Balsantosh. 

The head-quarters of this tribe are at Ohikorce, Belgaum, Rookrec, and 
Inchulkurunjee ; but members of the tribe are found at Eelkihal, about the Jvho- 
lapore territory, and in other regions. They have no recognized head. Their 

O) Report of Colonel fiorvoy on tire -wandering: and other predatory triboa of the Bombay Prosidonoy: 
pp. 80—90 of the Selections l'roin the Reobrds of Government in the Police Branch of the Judioial Deportment. 
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social customs arc peculiar ; tliey pay money for tlieir wires, practise bigamy, and 
bury tlieir dead. The favourite deity worshipped by them, is Goraknath ; but 
tliey are hi the habit of carrying about with them a figure of the goddess Satwai. 
As professional beggars, they lead a vagabond life, and endeavour to gain 
admission into the houses which they visit, under the promise of their being able 
to procure the gratification of every wish, whether for children, or for success in 
any enterprise. Working on tlieir credulity, they induce them to leave their 
houses, hi order to purchase certain articles which they pretend to need. During 
tlieir absence they steal anything that falls in their way, and make off. 

7-1. Beldar. 

The tribe roams about the districts of Sattara, Bclgaum, Kholaporc, and Nepa- 
nee, and other parts of the Dekhan. One of their principal places of resort, 
especially in the rainy season, is the village of Nandgauin, in Sattara. Some of 
their clans are under the authority of head-men ; others not so. Bigamy is allowed 
in the tribe, and wives are paid for. The dead are hurled, not burnt. The osten¬ 
sible occupation of the Bcldars is to quarry stones, and manufacture hand-mills ; 
but they pursue other and more congenial enterprises. They are often seen at lairs 
and great festivals, and on the hanks of rivers where multitudes of people are 
accustomed to bathe. Ilcro, while their performances attract general attention, 
their children pilfer iu all directions. As opportunity offers, they commit rob¬ 
beries and other crimes. The religion of the tribe is a species of Hinduism, 
Venkoba being the deity commonly worshipped. They do not intermarry with 
other tribes. 

75. GarMi, 

Snake-charmers, jugglers, aud the like. They are scattered, over the whole 
of the Dekhan, but keep themselves separate from all other tribes. Tliey indulge 
in bigamy, and give money for their wives. The tribe has no uniform cus¬ 
tom in regard to funeral rites, and sometimes bury, and sometimes burn, their 
dead, 


76. Bhdts. 

The Bhats are a well known class of Hindus in most parts of India, whose 
occupation is that of reciting ancl. singing the achievements and praises of chiefs 
and of all those who employ tlfem. In Sattara, Meeruj, Bombay, Surat, Kholc- 
pore, and other districts of the Dekhan, there is a wandering tribe of Bhats, who 

tS 
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are both minstrels and beggars. They have no recognised head. They practise 
polygamy. Their principal deities are Shiva, Maruti or Hanumfm, and Yithoba. 

77. Bhundfl Kuvihdr. 

Their chief place of residence is Punala in Tvboleporc ; but the tribe is scat¬ 
tered about in various districts of the Dckhan. They gain a livelihood by the 
manufacture and sale of mud images. Polygamy is allowed in the tribe. Their 
wives are obtained by the payment of money. The bodies of their dead are 
buried. The Bhnndus acknowledge the authority of a licad-man. They do not 
intermarry with other tribes. 

78. Dasri. 

These are found at Bombay, Belgaum, and other cities of the Dekhan, hut 
their principal seat in the rainy season is Becjapore. They are bigamists, and 
obtain their wives by the payment of money. Unlike most Hindus, they bury 
their dead. The Dasris are by profession play-actors and show-men. They hold 
no social intercourse with other tribes. 

79. Dliawad, 

A low Mahomcdan tribe residing chiefly at Peta Punala in Tvboleporc. They 
pay great veneration to Pits or Mahomcdan saints. Like Hindu castes generally 
the Dhawads do not intermarry with other tribes. They practise polygamy, and 
give payment for their wives. There is a head-man of the tribe. In occupation 
they are iron-smelters. 

80. Dombari. 

A wandering tribe with no fixed home. They go from place to place in the 
districts of Poona, Sattara, Belgaum, Sawunt Waree, and the adjacent tracts. 
Some are Hindus, worshipping Yelloba and Yclluma, and some are Mahomedans, 
paying reverence to pin, yet they have one head who exercises authority over 
the tribe, and intermarry only among themselves. Polygamy is practised, and 
money is given for the wives. They bury their dead. The Dombarts are show¬ 
men and makers of combs. They have a bad notoriety for promoting the prosti¬ 
tution of their women. 


81 . Durgi Margi Walli 

This tribe is known in Bombay, Sattara, Kholeporc, and in some parts of the 
Carnatic, where the head-man resides. In the rainy season their chief place is 
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Reejapoor. They exhibit idols to the people whom they visit, and beg alms, and 
1 heir favourite deities are Lakhshmi and Ilanuman. The tribe keeps itself aloof 
from all others. Their dead are buried. 

82. Down Gosttoi. 

These wander over large tracts of country, including Sattara, Belgaum, 
Khok'poro, the Carnatic, Meeruj, Jumkhundce, and other parts of the Dekhan, as 
well as in Ivoncan. They give money for their wives, and sometimes have two, 
bat no more. Like most of these tribes, they tuny their dead. They profess to 
be Hindus, and worship Natlideo. Some persons of the tribe sell needles, shells, 
and so ibrlh. Others beat a peculiar drum called dowri, and beg. 

The Gosavis steal the crops off the fields; and also commit thefts, bur¬ 
glaries, and gang and highway robberies. They likewise are accustomed to 
assume various disguises, in order to procure information for the successful commis¬ 
sion of their depredations. They have no permanent lodging, but go among the 
villages, encamping in the jungle near to water, where they sit under the shade 
of thick cloths erected for the purpose. At night tlicir weapons are kept ready 
for use; but in the day time they arc unarmed. They eat tish, fowls, and the 
flesh of goats, wild cats, foxes, and the like, but not the llcsh of cattle. Some of 
the tribe acknowledge a head-man; others do not. 

83. Ghisnri. 

The G hi saris visit parts of the JCholoporc territory, Meeruj, and various 
places in the Dckbam They speak of themselves as Rajpoots, and chiefly worship 
the god Jotiha. Their trade is that of blacksmiths. If they can afford it, they 
prefer to burn their dead; if not, they bury them. 

84- Gale. 

The head-quarters of the tribe are at Chikoroe, riepanee, and adjoining > 
tracts during the rainy season; but they are seen throughout the year in other 
districts, such as, Radanee, Meeruj, and other parts of the Dekhan. They sell 
drags, glass-heads, and so forth, and beg; and are prone to enter unoccupied 
houses and carry away what they find there. The Goles are Hindus, and worship 
Yonkoba and Yellulna. They practise bigamy, and bury tlieir dead. 

85. Gopal. 

These too are Hindus, and worship Basudeo, They are found about 
Kholepore and the Dekhan, and get their living by begging. The tribe is under the 
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authority of a chief. Tts members do not intermarry with other tribes. They 
give money for their wives, and are allowed to have two if they choose. 

8G. Galt Chori 

The Gratis are professional pick-pockets and shop-lifters. They frequent the 
Kholepore territory, and the Dekhan generally ; but their chief place of residence 
is Danolee, in "Kholepore. There is a head-man over the tribe, which holds no 
social intercourse with other tribes. They are permitted to have two wives, who 
arc obtained by the payment of money; and they bury their dead. As Hindus 
they worship Yelluma. 

87. Win. 

These belong to the Koli race. They traverse the villages of the Carnatic 
and the Dekhan, especially the neighbourhood of Hookcree ; but tho original seal, 
of the tribe is Shirhuttec, a village in the Bulganin District. They practises 
bigamy, and pay for their wives. By profession the I Iclvts arc beggars and for¬ 
tune-tellers. The habits of some of them are very peculiar. Dressing them¬ 
selves in quaint and gaudy clothes they ride out on richly ornamented bullocks, 
and riding tip to a house profess to he able to tell the names of all the inmates 
without any previous knowledge of them, together with the names of all their 
ancestors in an unbroken line for many generations. While engaged in this task 
they acquaint themselves with the doors and passages of the house, and afterwards, 
in company with the Mangs and tlamfisis, plunder it. There is a head-man for 
directing the affairs of the tribe, which does not intermarry with other tribes. 

88. KaiLadi. 

Basket-makers and village musicians, scattered about Kholepore and the 
Dekhan, They are of the great Koli family. These people observe a 
singular custom at their funeral obsequies. The body is placed in a tomb 
constructed of earth, which is an object of worship for three days subsequently. 
The Kaikadls are polygamists, and give money for their wives. Their favourite, 
deity is Hanumhn, the monkey-god. 

89. KataH S&tar, 

.Exhibitors of puppet-shows. They are found in the country above the 
Ghauts, Koncau, and Satfcara ; but in the rainy season many of them resort to 
Tachgaum, a village of Kholepore. They practise bigamy, pay for their wives, 
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bury their dead, and keep themselves separate from other tribes. Their principal 
deities arc Tv am and Vithoba. 


9 0. Kh ai 'Lh armundi. 

These visit Bombay, Sattara, Dlmrwar, and Kkolcpore, especially in the 
villages of Tullasee and Yemgay. They are beggars. Their chief deity is 
Margoba. They have no recognized head, yet are a distinct tribe, and are exclu¬ 
sive on (.he nuuviage question. 

91. Komtl. 

Wanderers about the Carnalic and the Dckhan, their head-quarters being at 
Pmidlmrpore in the rainy season. Monied with thick necklaces, made of beads 
of the Tulhi tree, they frequent fairs exhibiting a stick surmounted by a brown 
cloth (lag, small wooden castanets, and other instruments. While in the act 
of reel Ling prayers in the temples, or among the crowd, or whenever the oppor¬ 
tunity occurs, they cut. away the pocket, of the unwary bystander with consider¬ 
able dexterity. Another trick is, to sit on the ground in places frequented by 
pilgrims, with patches of cloth tied around their limbs, which they protend to 
he diseased, and at the same time chaunt their prayers, and beg. Then seizing 
a happy moment, they snatch up whatever is at hand, and suddenly make off. 
Ostensibly, they are beggars, yet sometimes they have various articles for sale, 
such as, glass-beads, looking-glasses, curious stones, and the like. Many again 
carry about with them certificated setting forth that their tongues have been cut 
out by robbers ; and on looking into their mouths no tongues are visible 'as 
I hey have been drawn away for the moment. Moreover, as objects of charity they 
are admitted into the houses of benevolent persons, and being there they make 
observations of their condition in view of house-breaking at some future time. 
They bury their dead, 

92, Konvl. 

These are found in the Kholcpore territory, in places below the Ghauts, 
Sawunt Wareo, Rajapore, and in parts of the Ockham Entering villages under 
the pretence of soiling brooms, baskets, and so forth, they obtain information, 
regarding bouses and property, to be afterwards made use of in burglaries. 
They also pilfer any article which comes in their way. Some are employed 
as musicians. As Hindus they Worship Ilanuman and Yenkoba. They practise 
polygamy, and pay for their wives, The tribe keeps aloof in its marriages from 
all other tribes. 
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93. Ralsuiri . 

This tribe wanders over a wide tract of country, extending from Northern 
India to the Dekhan. In the rainy season their favourite resort is Walwa in 
Sattara, and the Putwurdlmn territory. They support themselves by exhibiting 
puppet-shows and assuming various disguises. They are partly Hindus and 
partly Mahomedans, yet do not associate with other tribes. The Kalshtris are 
content with one wife. There is no recognized head of the tribe. 

94. Lamcmi. 

Ihnudoorg, the country below the Ghauts, and Gujcrat are frequented by 
this tribe. In the rainy season they retire to the jungles. They are sellers of 
salt, dry coriander seed, and so forth ; yet arc ready for the commission of thefts 
and highway robberies when opportunity favours. They worship Venktesh, 
pay for their wives, and 1mm their dead. The. tribe obeys a recognized head. 

95. The Mahralld Rat Tribe. 

These people assume the disguise of Dasmimi Gosavis, who are traders. 
Having obtained information respecting some traveller who is in possession of 
valuable property, they meet him at his halting-place on the road, and inquiring 
his destination declare their intention of proceeding to the same place. Having 
advanced two or three stages, they administer to him an intoxicating drug mingled 
with his food, and while he is uuder its influence, rob him, and decamp. In 
this maimer they commit many robberies, and occasionally murders, on unfre¬ 
quented roads. They have also a trick of swindling people by promising to 
show them treasures hidden by their ancestors. After digging for some time, 
they declare that the treasure lias fled to another spot. Thereupon, goats, fowls, 
limes, and other things are given for the purpose of enabling them to perform 
ceremonies for exorcising the devil, who is affirmed to be sitting over the treasure. 
Wheu everything possible has been squeezed from their dupes, they perform 
some unmeaning rites, and manage to quit the premises. 

The tribe has a recognized head who lives at a village called Nateypotey. 
They wander about Sanglee, Meoruj, and the .Dekhan generally, and pass tho 
rainy season in Sattara. Some of them are permitted to have two wives. They 
bury their dead. 

96. Matt Wacl. 

t ^ frequenting Dharwar, Sanglee, Mecruj, and adjacent districts, but 
their chief places of resort are Sangowday, Dutwar, and other villages in Khole- 
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pore. Their occupation is, to sink wells and to remove earth; font they are addicted 
to shop-lifting and to ]Ticking of pockets, and indulge in. the trickery for which 
the lieldars have made themselves notorious. They arc bigamists, pay for their 
wives, and bury their dead. The original seat of the tribe is said to foe Tylungun. 
It intermarries with only one other tribe, namely the Godiwad, or Kalwad. These 
people arc commonly called Waddars. They worship Yenkofoa. 

97 . Nadi Muni). 

One of the Mang tribes, yet not intermingling with other tribes. They are 
found in Khole|>oro and other districts; and are workers in leather, 

98. Nad Lnkhdkmi Walli. 

Those are supposed to he either Mange or Mhars. They wander about 
Sattara, the Oamalic, and the Dekhan; but their original scat is Becjapoor. The 
tribe is a branch of the Koli family; hut does not intermarry with other tribes. 
Their practice is to bury tlieir dead. They put on long coats, called zu/jas, besmear 
llioir foreheads with kaon/coo, allow their hair to grow luxuriantly, and with flutes 
in their hands, hollow brass rings, filled with small pieces of stone, on their thumbs, 
and flourishing long whips, they stand before houses, dance, play upon their 
(lutes, shake their thumbs, and pretend to beat tlieir backs with their whips. A 
great noise, is produced, and a crowd of spectators is collected. As the perform- 
iUH'O goes on, the wives and children of the tribe mingle in the crowd, seize any 
article in the house or near it left unguarded, and make off. 

99. NakadoHachai IVt/ad. 

These (pmcks wander about with bags hanging'from their shoulders containing 
coeoimut shells filled with different drugs. Although these drugs arc of inferior 
i| utility, they pass for good and efficacious medicines with the ignorant, who come 
to them for advice. If an invalid happen to live by himself, they endeavour to 
persuade him to suffer them to reside with him for a time, for the purpose of 
giving him suitable medicine. After remaining some time and ascertaining the 
state of his house and the extent of his property, they give information to their 
companions, and on an appointed night the house is robbed, and the gang decamp. 
The tribe is scattered over Dharwar, Sattara, and the (Jarnatic; and some of them 
travel as far ns Benares. They bury their dead, like most of these tribes. 

100 . Nandi Jlttili Walli. 

A branch of the Bangtll family, who are found iu Belgaum, Sattara, and 
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adjacent districts, but whose head-quarters, in the rainy season, are at Wurad, in 
Mai wan, and. in the Julh Division of ttnttarn. Their original seals arc supposed to 
he Beejapoor and Aimndapoor. Some are fishermen; oilier,s (rain bullocks lo 
dance, and get their living by begging. There, is no proper head of 1 lie (vibe. 
They give money for their wives, and bury their dead. Their eh iff deify is 
Venkfe&li. 


101. Upur. 

The Bpars frequent Ohikorco and neighbouring places, and pass the rainy 
season at Mouje Yadgood, in Ohikorco. These people pretend lo hold intercourse 
with gods, demons, and goblins, and so swindle people of their money. They 
also indulge, in petty thefts, and in .shop-lifting. Dressing themselves hi the garb 
of Malirattas, and wearing large bead necklaces, they sit at a ford colliding their 
rosaries, and pretend to be absorbed in prayer and meditation. Watching (heir 
opportunity, however, they make off with any stray articles belonging to Iravcllers 
encamped, which they may he able to lay bauds on. They are Hindus, burn 
their dead, and keep themselves aloof from oilier tribes. Their favourite deity 
is Ilaiiuuum. 


102. Pail wan. 

By profession those are wrestlers, and wander over the country from Delhi 
to Hyderabad, in the Dekhan. They arc, partly Hindus and partly ftluhomediuis; 
yet keep themselves separate from other tribes. 


103. Pathnit. 

Swindlers, who drive a trade in false ornaments made of gilded, brass, which 
they expose for sale as gold on the high road, or in jungles, or at the mouths of 
valleys, where there is any constant influx of people. They are also pick-pockets 
and shop-lifters. There is a peculiar custom prevalent among them, of the bride 
and bridegroom holding a wooden pestle throughout the, whole of the time that 
the marriage ceremony is being performed. The tribe frequents Dharwar, l'outm, 
Sattara, and other places. They bury their dead. The tribe is under the authority 
of a head-man, 


104, Piehntt. 

A branch of the luidvi. tribe, found at liooblee, Dharwar, Belgium, Nurgooud, 
Bowra, and other places, having their head-quarters at Inchulkunmjco. They arc 
professional beggars. The tribe -worships the goddesses Ambabai and SatwaS, 
indulges in polygamy, and receives women as wives by paying for them. 
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1U5. Vdmdeo. 

L 1 omul in Belgaum, Poona, Dharwar, Sattara, the Carnatic, and other tracts. 
They support themselves by begging. The tribe worships Maha Kali. It has no 
recognized head. 


106. Wad. 

Their head-quarters are at Ivholcpore. They are polygamists, and receive 
their wives on the payment of money. The occupation of the Wads is that of 
stone-quarriers. They profess to be Hindus, and worship Vonkoba. The tribe 
contracts no marriages with other tribes. They bury their dead (cr). 

107. Pinddri s. 

These were originally not a distinctive class or tribe, but were vagabonds of 
all castes associated together for purposes of plunder. They had fixed settlements, 
where they were permitted to live unmolested; whence they sallied forth in gangs, 
to rob and devastate the districts they traversed. “ They were bandits, composed 
of the refuse and scum of the land, of every denomination and creed. Pind&ri 
was merely their name. Mean and arrant cowards, with not one redeeming virtue 
in woman or in man, they flocked and congregated together with impunity in 
villainous combination, their .safety in their host, and their savage cruelties a 
dread shield in their defence ” (b). “ When these miscreants were suppressed by 

the British Government, they settled in families wherever large towns offered them 
a means of subsistence, by hiring out themselves as conveyers of baggage and 
merchandise during the fine season, or of firewood during the rains, by means of 
their ponies. They are to he met with in nearly every large city or town in the 
Bekhan ” (c). 

(«) Statistical Report of the Principality of Kholepore, by Major D. 0. Graham, Political Superintendent. 
Selections from the Bombay Government Records, No. VIII, Now Senes, pp. 128—110. 

(4) Report on the Wandering Tribes of the Bombay Presidency, by Captain Hervey. Bombay Government 
Selections, No. I, Now Sorios, p. 1CT. 
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Section I.—THE SINDHI TRIBES. 

The races inhabiting Scinde are numerous and diverse. Many are altogether 
of foreign origin, and are immigrants from Arabia, Persia, Beloochistan, Afghan¬ 
istan, and the In (ban Peninsula. “The Sindhi Proper,” remarks Lieutenant 
Burton, “ is a stronger, more robust, and more muscular man than the native of 
Western India. His hands, feet, and ancles, have none of that delicacy of formation 
observable among the nations that inhabit the broad lands lying on the other side 
of the Indus. The Sindhi, in fact, appears to be a half breed between the Hindu, 
one of the most imperfect, and the Persian, probably the most perfect, specimen of 
the Caucasian type. His features arc regular, and the general look of the bead 
is good. The low forehead and lank hair of India are seldom met with in this 
province. The beard, especially among the upper classes, is handsome, though 
decidedly inferior to that of Persia or Afghanistan. In morale he is decidedly 
below his organization ; his debasement of character being probably caused by 
constant collision with the brave and hardy hill tribes who have always treated 
him as a serf, and by dependency upon Hindu shroffs and banyans, who have 
robbed and impoverished him as much as possible. He is idle and apathetic ; 
unclean in his person, and addicted to intoxication ; notoriously cowardly in times 
of danger; and proporiionahly insolent when he has nothing to fear. lie has no 
idea of truth or probity ; and only wants more talent to be a model of treachery. 
His chief occupations at present are cultivation, fishing, hunting, and breeding 
horses, camels and sheep” (a). The Sindhi does not dress so well as Hindus 
ordinarily do. He wears a peculiar cap, which is said to be not unlike au English 
hat inverted. This is worn by all classes, except those of a sacred character, who 
wear the turban. In religion, the Sindhis are Mahomedans, 


(a) History of Soinde, by Lieut, R. E. Burton, pp. 283,284 
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The Sindhis are great gamblers ; and piny chess and backgammon, games 
with cards, dice, cowries, and picc, and others in which skill or cliance, or both 
combined, are required. Men, women, and children delight in sued) entertain¬ 
ments, in which often quarrels and disputes arise, especially from the cheating 
to which all arc prone. The Sindhis are also fond of kite-hying—a favourite 
diversion with Hindus,—and also of pigeon-flying, cock-lighting, ram-lighting, 
and wrestling. 

Silidhi women are of fairer complexion and of larger features than Hindu 
women, but arc not so delicately formed. They are very ignorant, find lew of 
them cun either read or write. “The usual Moslem prejudice against female 
education is strong in Seinde. in manners the Hindi)i female wants the mildness 
of the Indian, and the vivacity of the Afghan and .Persian. She is ralher grave 
and sedate than otherwise in society. She is fond of play, and can client nidi 
formidable dexterity. Sindlii women fire most indecent in their language, espe¬ 
cially in abuse. They have very few expressions peculiar to their sex ; hut 
deliberately select the worst words used by the men. They arc Jbnd of drinking 
liqueurs, and the different preparations of hemp. Intoxication is always the 
purpose of their potations. Many of them lake simif, and almost all smoke 
tobacco ” (a). Altogether the characters and habits of Sindlii women are more 
repulsive than attractive. 

The list of these tribes, elans, and great families is long, but is of imparlance 
and interest by reason of its completeness. The list arranged alphabetically*, as 
originally drawn up by Lieutenant R. F. Burton, to whom great credit is due for 
the exceeding care lie took in compiling it, is as follows :~~ 


Si'iuVti Tribes, Clans, and Families. 


Arisar. 

Bali man. 

Bliiitt. 

Abm-Daooli, 

Bhnmbro. 

niuiku 

Agim. 

Badipoto. 

Baliban. 

Amro, 

Bagluto. 

Burtno. 

Alimeditnt. 

Bur bull. 

Bfikro. 

Agar. 

Badal. 

Bhojo, 

Aolihio. 

Bliatul. 

Bakhiyili. 

Alrro, 

Bakur. 

Burilu 

Abro. 

Bhopatnni, 

Boro. 


Bufcro, 

Bard fir. 

Buktro. 

Blmgiyo. 

Behan, 

Bhiriyo. 

Bin to. 

Baran. 


(ft) History of SoSnOe, by Lieut, li. If, Burton, pp. m, 297. 
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Sindhi Tribes, Gians, and Families.— (Continued.) 


Bamblio. 

Bbanai. 

Beraud. 

Bodhi. 

Bbopat. 

Bab fir. 

Rail. 

Chahan. 

Cbilmyo. 

Ghhoretho. 

Chhediyo, 

Obagbdo. 

Olianbtln. 

Chandveno, 

Chhutlo, 

Oilman. 

Chliortiyo. 

Cliaraio. 

Hero. 

Daro. 

Dhoki. 

Bapber (or Shikari). 
Dudh. 

Dudo. 

IJad-poto. 

Bars. 

J)ado. 

Baraa. 

Dhagar. 

Dachar. 

Bador. 

Darnki. 

Badbar. 

Daro. 

Bhfi.ro. 

Dakho. 

Dftkak. 

Dnblo. 

Dtinyo. 

Dh&ggar. 

Dahert. 


DMkar. 

Deto. 

Depar. 

Daochh. 

Dinejo. 

Dagar. 

Ball. 

Dambhar. 

Gaphelo. 

Gablo. 

Gaddo. 

Giildar. 

Gayaa. 

Gary a. 

Go], 

Guggo. 

Gaud Saghar. 
Gidar. 

Garmo. 

Gungo. 

Gaiobo. 

Gagan. 

Gbaiino. 

Ilfde-pofco. 

Haliyo. 

Hinorjo. 

Ilamfitt 

Ilolaya. 

Halleyo, 

Hakit. 

Hamirako, 

Halo. 

Isan-poto. 

lakojo, 

Iakro. 

lobar. 

lagiyo. 

Imilt. 

lagsi. 

Juneio. 


Jaliojo. 

Juno. 

Jhabro. 

Jhangasnjal. 

Kokaryo. 

Kan gar. 

Kaclihclo. 

Khali for. 

Khaki-halo, 

Kliaher. 

Kabo. 

Kishmishi. 

Kiyan. 

Kan. 

Khaclinr. 

Klidro. 

Kliavrar. 

Karkuli. 

Kan.ro. 

Kodar. 

Khnskh. 

Kimaud. 

Kas. 

Katiyar. 

Kaufck, 

Karyo. 

Kakar. 

Kirjjq, 

Kdko. 

Kebnr, 

Khobar. 

Katiyan. 

Kandro. 

Knbhar. 

Kabharo. 

Lado. 

Labhan. 

Lbgo, 

Lagoto, 

Lalco. 

Lang. 
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Lukhiyo, 

Laud ai. 

Lfiklio. 

Lodhiyo. 

Langfib. 

Lallang. 

Ladcli. 

Landri. 

Malmiat. 

Main-polo. 

Mange-poto. 

Mom an. 

Manahi. 

Mangnano. 

Ma&hailch-poto. 

Mor. 

Maliyo. 

Malar. 

Mot nr. 

Muttuni. 

Mnzdnjo. 

Miraklior. 

Machtor. 

Mabaro. 

Manulii. 

Maudlior. 

M 3 ndar. 

Mahmud. 

Mocho. 

Mori. 

MaliS.no. 

MoMrt. 

Mangrujo. 

Mangnijo. 

Mibiyvm. 

Mindliro, 

Maheaar. 

Muso, 

Mmrgo, 

Noty&r. 


Sindhi Tribes, Clans, and Families. —(Continued.) 

Snlio. 


Shoro. 

Shikari (or Daphor). 
Sfilio 


Nor. 

Nuhnjo. 

Natani. 

Narojo. 

Nfilch. 

Nfigno. 

Otliar. 

Pali war. 

Par,ail. 

Parbutiyo. 

Pan-fir. 

Paro. 

PaLfift. 

Parosar. 

P avail. 

Pallt. 

Palior. 

Passfijo. 

Pfissayo. 

Paraliar. 

Pallali. 

Itajer. 

IUinziiii-poto. 

Itfiliu. 

Itajiro, 

Ttfmo. 

IMnjlio. 

Katlior. 

IUngi, 

.ttajbi. 

Ramdcli. 

Rauiyo. 

Sammo. 

Sutnro. 

Satthio. 

Sadhar, 

Sodho, 

S 3 ,nd. 

SMi. 


S udar. 

Sadolinr. 

Sagho. 

Sopar. 

Shaitfmi. 

Sangi. 

Satpuryo. 

Sakliorfiui. 

Sfiliar. 

Sfihim. 

Schro. 

Sauu’jo. 

Sipio. 

iSolito. 

Sonrngi. 

Sftmliyo. 

Siddik-poto. 

fniya.1. 

Shade, 

Sholfuii. 

Stitar. 

Tilibo, 

'J’aju. 

Tajoyo. 

Tone. 

Tliaim. 

'J’umyo. 

Tuno, 

Taro. 

Utlio. 

Udhojo, 

Unnar, 

Yighytitnal. 

Yaiiiro, 

Varo-poto. 
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Sindhi Tribes, Gians, and Families. —(Continued) 

Vidliriyo. Vaijaro. I Warso. 

Vikaio. Vikyo. I Wangiyav (a). 

Section II.— 1 THE SEEDEE OR SLAYE RACES OF SCINDE. 

In former times, many slaves were imported into Scinde from Muscat and 
other parts of Arabia. These -were from Zanzibar, Mombas, Abyssinia, and other 
countries of Africa. The slaves were introduced into families of the wealthy 
classes, and generally intermarried among themselves. They were a degraded 
race, of vicious habits. Occasionally, they rose to some distinction ; for example, 
Siddee Ilosh Mahomed was the favourite attendant of Shere Mahomed. Most of 
the better class of slaves adopted the Ilanift form of Mahomodanism. Sometimes, 
though not often, slave women married Sindhi husbands. Their half-caste 
children are called Guddo ; and quadroons, that is, the children of a half-caste 
woman married to a Sindhi husband, are termed Kambrani. The descendants of 
those slaves are commonly designated by the term Seedee, a corruption of Saiyid. 
They are divided into upwards of twenty principal tribes as follows:— 

The Seedee Tribes. 


Dengereko. 

Mkami. 

Myasenda. 

Doudiri; 

Mbagar. 

Mzigra. 

Gindo. 

Mucloi. 

Nizizimiza. 

Kamang. 

Mnlcodongo. 

Nyamneai. 

Makondi. 

Minima. 

Tmaluye. 

Makna, 

Muiima-pliftui. 

Zalama. 

Matumbi. 

Muwliiri. 

Zinzigari (i). 


Myas. 



Section III.— THE MEMON CLANS. 

Respecting these, Lieutenant Burton makes the following interesting observa¬ 
tions :■—“ Many Memoirs,” he states, “ are found settled in Scinde, especially about 
Hyderabad, Schwan, and ICurrachee. They doubtless were originally Ivntchce 
Hindus, who became Moslems, and probably emigrated to Scinde during the 
iCalhora rule. Their avocations are trade, agriculture, and breeding* camels. 
Their dress is that of the Scindce; and their faith that of Abu Hanoi!. Some of 
them are very learned men; and they have done more than any other class! to 

(a) Notes relative to tto Population ol SoindOj by Lieut, R, F, Burton. Bombay (lavettlWeAt Records, 
Bart II, pp, 610-613. / 

(J) History o£ Soinde, by Lieut. R. F, Barton, p. 251, 
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introduce the religious sciences into this country. They have cither abandoned, 
or never adopted, (he heresy so common among their brethren in llombay, namely, 
the system of depriving the females of I,heir pecuniary rights in wills and inheri¬ 
tances. The Scinde Memon always adheres to the word of (he Koran; leaving 
one-fourth of his property to his wife, if he has no issue by her, and one-eighth, 
should he have issue. Mis daughter, moreover, claims half the portion of pro¬ 
perty allowed to a son. No class of people in Scinde is more highly spoken of 
than the Memon” (/«), 

The word Memon is a corruption of mumin, a believer. Many learned men 
have sprung' from the Mcmons in Scinde. 

Section IV.—TTIE KIIWAJA CLANS. 

The tradition prevalent among these elans is, that (hoy came originally from 
Persia. They are attached to the Ismacliyeh heresy, and yet differ from (he 
Mahomodans of this creed in that, while the latter believe in seven Imftms, they 
consider that the Imams should appear in unbroken succession, and eouaoqitoiilly 
one exists among them even at the present time. They are heterodox Shiahs. 
The Khwajas are a small community, and are chiefly found at Kurrachee. Those 
people have no mosques in Scinde, but perform their religious services in a house 
specially fitted up, called Jatno. The Sunni Nazis perform the ceremonies at their 
marriages and funerals, fn their dress the Khwajas appear like Siudhis ; yet I hoy 
disapprove of the dark blue colour, the most popular hue in Scinde, and prefer 
red or white. They are accustomed to shave their heads, leaving a small tuft of 
hair on each temple. 

Section Y.—THE MOHAN A CLANS. 

These were formerly Hindus, but have become converts to the Mahomedan 
faith. They are fishermen, nud reside chiefly by the shores of the lakes of 
Manchar, Maniyar, and Kinjur. The Mohanas are of very dark complexion, and 
of a singular cast of countenance. They have a character for gross immorality ; 
yet outwardly they are religious, inasmuch as they diligently observe the cere¬ 
monies and duties prescribed by the Mahomedan creed, and. also some of a 
Hindu origin, such as the worship of the - Indus under the name of Khwajn 
Khissr, which is periodically propitiated by an offering of rice in earthen pots 
covered with red doth (b), The Mohana clans are numerous, and are controlled 
by head-men styled chart ya muna . 

W tfofces on the Population of Soinde, by Knout, K, F, Burton, Bombay Ecoorcla, p, 617 
(C History of fSoMe, by Lieut, It. F, Burton, p, 262. 
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1.—THE SAMMA AND STJMBA TRIBES II—THE NUMRIA TRIBE. Ill-THE JOKIA TRIBE. 
IV.—TIIE LUMIII TRIBE. V —THE CHUTA TRIBE. VI.—THE AFGHAN TRIBES VII.—THE 
AFGHAN TRIBES OF SHIKARPORE, VIII,-THE KALIIORA TRIBE. IS—THE ANCIENT RULERS 
OF SCINDE. X.—THE JAT TRIBE, XI.—THE KAJJAK TRIBE. XII.—THE BAROZHI TRIBE 
XIII.—THE TRIBES OF KATCHBE. XIV.—THE KHETRANI TRIBE. XV.—THE ABltA TRIBe! 
XVI.—THE LAIIORI TRIBE. XVII-THE HAKRAH TRIBE. XVIII.—THE OH A JR AH TRIBE. 
XIX.—THE BRAIHJI TRIBE, XX.—THE BAROI TRIBE XXI —'TOE KURAYSHIS OR SIHDIKIS. 
XXII,—TIIE ALAWIS. XXIII-THE ABBASIS. XXIV.—THE SAIYIDS. XXV,-THE BHATIA 
TRIBE. 


The greatness and prosperity of tribes and families, succeeded by their decay 
and ruin, are no where more strikingly illustrated than in Seinde, where illustri¬ 
ous tribes of former ages are now in ignoble poverty (a). Seinde was the earliest 
.1 ndian conquest made by Mahomedan invaders, yet their rule over that country, 
though at one time firm and resolute, gradually became weak and impotent, and 
eventually gave place to a succession of dynasties in which at one time a Hindu 
element, at another, a Mahomedan, predominated. 


I.—The Schmid and SAmrd Tribes. 


These tribes inhabit the country beyond Tatta. Here they are a mild and 
inoffensive people (b). The Sarnmfi and Sinara Rajpoots were rulers in Seinde 
in ancient times. The Stlmr&s reigned from the middle of the eleventh century 
to 1340, and were overthrown by the Sammas who governed Seinde till about the 
year 1521, when they were subdued by Shah Beg Argkun, whereupon many of the 
tribe fled to Cutch and settled among their brethren, already there. Their descend¬ 
ants are now labourers and cultivators ; and are divided into seven tribes, as 
follows;— 


1. Jamfitri. 

2. Arab G-adfir. 

3. Shuifi. 


4. JBfirah, 

5. Shakh. 

6. Warah. 


7, Mangazah. 

(a) Report, of Bus Routes leading from Kurraclreo to Jerruk, by Captain E. D. Delbosta. Bombay Govern¬ 
ment Records, Fart I, p, 250. 

(&) Report of tiro Country between Kurrnolieo, Tatta, and Seiiwani, by Captain R P, DelWte. Bombay 
Government Records, Part I, p, 260. 
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Tlic Arab Gadurs arc reputed to be descended from dip Koroisli Irilip ol 
Arabia. Tradition states, moreover, that they have resided in bus from the lime 
of Omar, the third Caliph. 

II.—The Nfhnna Tribe. 

These are, principal inhabitants of tlxc province of bus. They are descended 
from the ancient Summit and SinmTi tribes («). The population of the southern 
and central divisions of tlic district of luirracli.ee, is largely composed of Numrias 
and Joking, the latter being - an offshoot, of the Conner. The Numrtas are ol 
Jlajpoot origin. The first famous man of the tribe, was Ibrahim burial, who 
flourished about two hundred years ago. His grandson, Izzaf Khan, an energetic 
and ambitious chieftain, got possession of Heyla and the province of 1ms. The 
tribe is divided into the following clans :— 

Nilmria clans with then' places of abode. 

1, I’lie Burfat clan, inhabiting tho valleys of the Gutigyaroo ami Bluimn Rivers, 


2. 

Tho lltunalani clan, 

do. 

tho valley of Molml. 

3. 

The Hramain elan, 

do. 

tho valley of tho Bharan. 

4. 

Tho fihadad ohm, 

do. 

tho valley of Klmnd. 

0. 

Tho Doodra clan, 

do. 

Polcran and Kurehai. 

6. 

The Akalam clan, 

do. 

tho plain of Poor Gybeo. 

7. 

The Sumera clan, 

do. 

the valley of Bharan, 

8 . 

The SoharfLni clan, 

do. 

tho valley of Tong. 

9. 

The ICaaota clan, 

do, 

the valley of tho Bharan. 

10 . 

Tho Bapavant clan, 

do. 

Boolah Khan’s Tanda, and the plain of Vorow. 

11. 

The Hawaii clan, 

do. 

the valley of Thodda. 

12. 

The Kacheltt clan, 

do. 

Makan Juvmula, noav Kuddcgeo, 

33, 

Tho Lasfl elan, 

do, 

tho vale of tho Itubb and Luis. 

14. 

Tho Khavera clan, 

do. 

Kliund, in tho valo of tho Ilubh, 

15. 

Tho Chuta clan, 

do, 

the valley ol' tho Unbb. 

10. 

The Hangavea clan, 

do. 

the valley of the llabb and Bus, 

17. 

Tho Bansbcra clan, 

do, 

the vale of tho (fluidap. 

IS. 

Tho Pal an clan, 

do. 

tlio vale of Lohiach. 

19, 

The Palega clan, 

do. 

the plains around Tatta and Jorruck, 

20, 

Tho Jala a clan, 

do. 

tho plains of Rhode and Komeranoo. 

21. 

The Shaliana clan, 

do. 

tho vale of Molml. 

22, 

The Lorah clan, 

do. 

tho valley of the Bharan, and tho plains near Kntrpf. 

23. 

The Bandlja clan, 

do. 

the vale of tho Ilubh. 

24, 

The Banjaoria clan, 

do, 

the plains near KiU’rnohee (t), 


(a) Memoir of tho Province of Bus, by Commander Oai'loss. Bombay Records, Part J, jt. 300 
Ip) Report of Major Broody, CoUeotor of Kurroohee, on tho Hilly Regions to tho wont of the Kurvftohoo 
Diaiaiot. Selections from the Bombay Government Records, No. 30, Now Series, pp, R), il. 
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TIT.—The Jolla Tnhc. 

Though descended from the Numrias, they formerly were at frequent feud 
with them. In their disputes they commonly came off victorious. Their first 
Chief of note was Jam Bejor. The Jokias are a martial people, possessing great 
courage and activity. Their aquiline nose and noble bearing give them a striking 
appearance. “ They arc held in hig-h repute,” says Major 1 'reedy, “not only in 
Scinde, but throughout Kattinwar and Gfujerat, and even in the Nizam’s territory, 
for their courage and fidelity ; and it is computed that there is seldom less than 
half the tribe absent from Scinde in the employ of these several governments. 
The present Jam estimates the absentees at six thousand, the Joldas and Num¬ 
rias have conduct cd themselves well since they came under British rule, and have 
in many ways proved themselves useful subjects. Both tribes have abundance of 
cattle, which are their chief source of wealth. The ranks of our city police 
are almost entirely recruited from them, and the Ivalmatls, a few of whom reside 
among the Joldas ” (a). The tribe has many sub-divisions or clans, the principal 
of which arc the following :— 

Principal Jol'ici dans with their places of abode. 

1. Tlio Tahir clan (to winch the Jam belongs), inhabiting Mulleer, 

2. The Mbs a clan, inhabiting Malmooareo and the Emm Pittyanoe. 


3. 

The Bandijn clan, 

do, 

Guddap, 

4. 

The Salar clan, 

do. 

Gooja. 

5. 

The Mahammatclan do. 

Guddap. 

0 . 

Tho Ragin clan, 

do. 

Dumb. 

7. 

The Siuuia clan, 

do. 

Guddap. 

,3. 

The Band clan, 

do. 

llubb. 

0 . 

Tho Am irk a clan, 

do. 

Kuddejee and Gnggnr. 

10. 

Tho Lamani clan, 

do. 

Mulleer, 

11 . 

Tho Fowkar clan, 

do. 

Mulleer and Guddap (&), 


IV, —Lumri Tribe . 

A branch of the Jokia tribe. The latter, however, keep themselves aloof 
from them because of their intermarriages with the Beloochees, 

V. —The Chutd Tribe. 

The ChMs claim descent from the Shmra .Rajpoots, who ruled over Scinde 
from the middle of the eleventh century to the beginning of the fourteenth, 

(») Report of Major Frccdy, Collector o£ Kmrachao, on the Hilly Regions to the west of the Kurraehea 
District. Selections from the Bombay Government Reoords. Ha. SlE, Heiv Series, pp. 12,13. 

(i) Mid, pp. 12,13. 
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They have probably occupied that part of the country in which they arc now found 
from the period in which the Sfhnms were subdued by the SAuuiuih Ihrough Hie 
assistance of Allu-ud-din, the emperor of Delhi. They inhabit the country on 
both sides of the llubb. On their north are the Bruin Li tribes of Mingnh and 
Ifbedranis ; on the cast, they are bounded by the Kcortur, Mcheo, and i\lol hills ; 
on the west, by the Jhtbb hills ; and on the south, by the Kimd and Vchral) 
streams, on the left and right hanks of the lbibb. 

They are a pastoral race, and care little for the cultivation of the soil. 
Throughout the whole of their country only three or four places show any signs of 
agriculture. The ClnitAs arc smaller in stature than Nindhis of the plains, yet 
wear the same kind of dress, with this difference, that they are more partial to the 
use of the turban and the leathern sandal than the Sindhis. 

The houses of the 0hulas sire of peculiar construction. “ Turning round the 
corner of a hill, or arriving sit the top of some small eminence, in (lit 1 hollow 
beneath, carefully sheltered from the wind, is a collection of eight or ten huts 
of the rudest kind, occasionally clustered together without any attempt at order, 
though more generally drawn out in regular line. At the hack of each are piled 
up carpets, quilts, coarse blankets, bedsteads, matting, holsters, camel saddles, and 
an infinite variety of articles which they have a particular loudness for displaying 
in this fashion, but which are rarely brought into use, except on occasions of a 
betrothal or sueing in marriage, when the amount of dowry to be expected is 
calculated by the display that can be made of articles of the nature referred to. 
These huts are uniformly constructed of matting or coarse blankets drawn over 
a rough framework of sticks ; and arc either rounded in form like the tilt, of a 
waggon, the ends of the blankets being in this case drawn together and fastened 
to the ground by pegs, or arc square or rather oblong ” («). 

These people boar a bad character for quarrelling and theft. A proverb cir¬ 
culates among t'lic neighbouring tribes respecting them. This is ‘ ehfita, bill;!,’ signi¬ 
fying that the Chfita, is a rogue—an epithet, it seems, they well deserve. Formerly, 
great animosity subsisted between the CMtfts and all other kibes, and often serious 
disputes arose in consequence. 

This tribe is divided into fourteen clans as follows s— 

1. Butant. 4 , March o, 

2. Nathan!. 5. Uthmtlnl. 

3. Sidikfini. - 6, TMnt, 


(a) A Short Account of the ChCitAa, by hieut, 0. J, Stcuait, Bombay Government Recowls. No. V, 
Series, pp. 3, i. 
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7. Blnkkak. 11, Bandejoh. 

8. Ganjoh. 12. Bapreh. 

0. Barejoh. 13. JBakrah. 

10. Bhalul. 14. Skoda, 

The Borejohs are professional beggars, acknowledged and countenanced by 
all the other clans. The Gan jobs and Bandejoks are inserted in this list because 
they hold intercourse with the tribe, and apparently are somewhat connected with 
it; and yet it is doubtful whether they really belong to the tribe. They may, 
probably, have sprung from the Brahuis (a). The entire tribe is far from 
numerous; and perhaps does not exceed three thousand persons. 

VI.—The Afghan Tribes. 

Some Afghan tribes have been in Scinde for a long period, inhabiting for the 
most part Hyderabad and the northern division of the province. They are a 
bold and hardy race, with a finer physique than that presented by the ordinary 
inhabitants of the country. Many are possessed of land. In former times, the 
Afghans frequently invaded Scinde, and were always successful in such enterprises. 
“In appearance,” says Lieutenant Burton, “they are a large and uncommonly 
handsome race of people, perfectly distinct from the common Sindhis, whom they 
regard as quite an inferior breed. The women are not inferior to the men in 
personal appearance ” (&). It is supposed that a considerable number of the 
Afghans now inhabiting Scinde are descendants of those who accompanied Sirdar 
Madad Khan Nurzye, in his invasion of the country in 1781, with the intention 
of restoring the Kalhoras to the government which they had lost. 

VIT.—Afghan Tribes in the City of Shiharpore. 


1, Popalzaye. 

9, Baber. 

2. Peslienl 

10. TJsterani. 

3, Barakzaye. 

11. Momm. 

4, MAraaye, 

12, Khokar, 

5, Rasakzaye. 

13. Gkikl. 

6. Mogul. 

14. Barxch. 

7. Lakvwaye. 

15. Bardaram. 

8, DMvl 

16. Pirhin. 


(a) A Short Account oi the Chutas,' by lieufc, 0, J, Steuarfc Bombay Government Bcaords, No. Y, New 
Series, p, 8, 

(t) Ibid. 
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19. Owaii. 

20. Pc rani (r/). 

VIII.—The Kalhom T/i/u. 

Former rulers in Scinde, who were dispossessed by the Talpurs, idler govern - 
ing the province successfully for nearly fifty years, during which time they had 
reached, says Lieutenant (now Sir Lewis) Polly, “ to judge from i heir architectural 
remains and sites, a degree of civilization and taste nowhere discernible among 
the dwellings of tlieir conquerors ” (b). 

In his work on the Malory of Scinde, Lieutenant Burton has given (he 
following succinct account of the various rulers of that province, from early 
times down to the present:— 

IX.—Ancient Uulem of Sctu<I<. 

A. D. 711. Scinde previously ruled by .Hindus, bid conquered by I he 
Moslems at this date. 

A. I). 750. Governed by the Deputies of the Oiumiad Caliphs to this dale. 

A. D. 1025. Governed by the Deputies of Hie Abbaskles, 1 ill annexed by 
Mahmud of Ghazni. 

A. D, 1054. Governed by a Sinclhi tribe culled (lie Sumrn. 

A. I). 1315. The Summit Pajpoots overthrew the 1 Sumrils. 

A. D. 1519. The Sannua Rajpoots conquered by Shah beg (Jrghuu, Prince 
of Candahar. 

A. I). 1543. Scuido invaded by the Emperor lfumayun, the dethroned 
monarch of Delhi. 

A. D, 1545. The Tarkhans, a Quriily ol military adventurers, obtained 
power. 

A. 1), 1591. Scinde annexed by Akbar to Delhi. 

A. D. 1740. Nur Mahomed, a Sindhi, of the Kalhom elan, became Subtalar 
or Governor under Nadir Shah. 

A. I). 1786. The Kalhom dynasty overthrown by the Talpur Belt indices. 

A. D. 1843. Scinde conquered by Sir Charles Napier, and annexed to 
British India by Lord Ellenborougli (e). 

00 Informatioa relativo to the Towa of SlnktH-poio, by Limit, Postons, Bombay Clovoramajit BoaordH 
Part I, p. 89, 

(i) Memoir an the Ittyrpoor State in Uppor Soindo, by Lieut, Lewis Polly. Bombay Keoordw, p, 106, 

(a) T'lie History of Soimle, by Liejrt, It. P. Burton, pp. 13,11. 


17. Babb 

18. Damanl 
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X.—The Jdt Tribe. 

A miserable and degraded race, -with an expression of countenance indicative 
of great ignorance and stupidity. They are said to be a branch of the Jit or Jat 
tribe formerly occupying the country in the upper part of the Indus, and were 
converted to Mahomcdanism on the overthrow of the Hindu rulers of Scinde. 
They possess large herds of cattle, and also cultivate the soil. They are little 
attached to any fixed spot, but wander about the country. Indeed, those who 
have settled down in villages, being ashamed of their old name, have adopted 
others, by which they are now known, while the term Jat is now only applied to 
those clans and families which still indulge their roving propensities and rear 
cattle. 

The tribe, therefore, has many subdivisions, some of which are as follows :— 


1. 

Darodgarh. 

!). 

Kalaru. 

2. 

Kohffwar. 

10. 

Magasi. 

3. 

Junejali. 

11. 

Mir-jat. 

4. 

Wagyan (a). 

12. 

Parhiyar. 

5. 

Babbur. 

13. 

Sanjarani. 

6 . 

Bhati. 

14. 

Siyal. 

7. 

Jiskani. 

15. 

Solangi ( b). 

8 . 

Joya. 




The Jdts are chiefly found at Kakralo, J&ti, Chediyo, Maniyar, Phulajee, and 
Johi. Socially, they are all low in rank, and possess no family of distinction 
among their chins. 

These Jfits are in habits and appearance essentially different from the Jfits of 
Gujerat. See the section on the Jat tribe among the cultivator tribes and castes 
of that province. 

XL—The Kajjah Tribe. 

An Afghan race, inhabiting the country around their chief town of Kajjak, 
in the Seebee District. They are an independent tribe. 

XII.—The BarozM Tribe . 

An independent tribe, also inhabiting the Seebee District, Their chief town 
is Koorlc. They are a strong and energetic people, 

(«) Report on the Pnrganah of Ohandookah, in Upper Soinde, by Lieut. Hugli dames, Bombay Government 
Records, Pait It, p. 725. 

(b) History of Soinde, by Lieut. R, F. Buxton, p. 217, 

x2 
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XIII. — Tribes of Kutchee. 

These are “the Magzis, and other branches of the great family of Bind; 
various clans or families of Brahuis, Jats, Khosas, Jamahs, JetLois, Machis, the 
border tribes, the Dumbkis, and Jakranis, and the distinct and peculiar tribe of 
Khyhiris. The Magzis adjoin the Chandias in British Scinde. The Jats, Klmsas, 
JamSlis, Jettois, Machis, Umranis, BamdAnis, &c., compose the mass of ihe 
peasantry of the country, and are dispersed all over the province ” (a). 

XIV. —The Khetr&rii Tribe. 

An independent tribe beyond British territory. They are a distinct people, 
and yet intermarry both with Afghans and Beloochees. They also form alliances 
with the Bhftgtt tribe. They are a quiet agricultural people, living in a hilly 
region, which is nevertheless sufficiently productive to satisfy their wards. Their 
country lies to the north of the Bliugti territory, and is about one hundred and 
twenty miles in length, and seventy in breadth. Its chief town is Barklian, about 
one hundred and sixty miles to the north-east of Shikarpore. Above them again 
are the Afghan and .Muni tribes; rind to the east, the Lasllail and G firebar ri 
tribes. There is very little communication between the Khetrtlms aud the inha¬ 
bitants of Scinde. See a further account of this tribe in the chapters on the 
Tribes of Dera Ghazi Khan. 

XV.—The Abra Tribe. 

A large tribe engaged in agriculture. They have an extensive settlement 
at Larkhana. In former times they formed a part of the Kalhora army. 

XVI.—The Lahort Tribe. 

A tribe found in the district of Chandookah ( b). 

XVII.—The Hakrah Tribe. 

A tribe inhabiting the district of Chandookah. 

XVIIL—Chajrah Tribe. 

A tribe in Chandookah. 

XIX.—The JBrakd Tribe. 

An ancient tribe inhabiting the frontiers of Scinde. They occupy the 

(a) Major Jacob's Report on, the Tribes on the Frontier o£ Soiuclo, p, 137, 

O) Report on the Parg&nab of Gliaudookah m, Upper SeinsLe, by Lieut, llttgh JivSnee, Bombay Government 
RecordB, Part It, p. 723, 
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country to the north of that in the possession of the CMta clans. Two of their 
subdivisions are,—1. Mingal; 2. Khedrani. 

XX.—The Baroi Tribe. 

An agricultural and pastoral tribe interspersed among the Numris, with 
whom they are at constant feud. 

XXI.—The Kurayshis , or Sitldikis. 

These are descendants of Abubekr, and are somewhat numerous. As thp 
Kurayshis arc of the Koreish tribe, the Farukis, who are of the posterity of 
Umar, are embraced in it (a). 


XXII.—The Alawis. 

Descendants of Ali by his wives, excepting the famous Fatima. They are 
Shiahs. 


XXIII.—The Abbasis. 

These are descended from Abbas, and are very numerous in Seinde (/>), 


XXIV.—The Scdyids. 

Both branches of the Saiykls, the Hasani, and the ITusaini, are numerous 
in Scindc. They are mostly of the Shiah or Eafizi sect of Mahomedans, and are 
divided into four great branches or clans, as follows :— 

1. Bokhhri. 3. ShiiAzi. 

2. Mathari. 4. Lekkirayi. 

The Saiylds have been in Seinde nearly two hundred years. Some of 
them have great influence in the province by reason of their learning. The 
Kalhora rulers supported the Saiyids liberally ; but their successors, the Talpurs, 
although Shiahs, paid them less attention, and were less disposed to bestow upon 
them the large sums to which they had been accustomed. 


XXV.—The Bhatia Tribe. 

An enterprising and laborious people, engaged in trade and commerce. 
They and the LobAnas have in their hands the greater portion of the trade of 
the country. 


(a) The History of Hoiude, by LiauU It, F, Burton, p. 233. 
(i) Mi, p. 231 
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THE BEL00C1IEES. 

I—THE IIAZAEr TRIBE II.—THE BTXJiDI TRICE. Til .—THE K1IOHA TRIBE. TV.— TIT FI JETTOT 
AND JAMALI TRIBES. V—THE DTJMKI AND JAKEANI TRIBES. VI.—TJJB TALPUR TRIBE, 
YII — THE CHANDIA TRIBE. VIII. - T HE LASHARI AND GTJRGHANI TRIBES. (X — THE 
BHUGTI TRIBE. X.-TIIE MARRI TRIBE. XI.—THE LAGARI TRIBE XII.—THE K ARM ATI 
TRIBE. XIII.—THE JAMA1I TRIBE. 


THE BELOOCHEES. 

The Beloochees Lave corac from. Beloochistan and settled in Scinde. They 
have often, been confounded ■witli the Sindhis, yet in reality fclie differences between 
the two races are considerable. “ Tire Belooch, as contrasted witlitlie Sindhi,” says 
Lieutenant Burton, “ is a far superior being : fairer in complexion, more power¬ 
fully formed, of more hardy constitution, and, when intoxicated, sufficiently 
brave in battle. He has his own ideas of honour, despises cowardice, and Juts 
no small share of national pride. At the same time, he is addicted to intoxi¬ 
cation, debauched in his manners, slow in everything except the cunning of a, 
savage, violent and revengeful. His manners arc rough in the extreme. His 
amusements are chiefly field sports and drinking; and his food is coarse and 
distasteful ” (a). The Belooch women delight in intrigue. Some can read a 
little Persian and Sindhi. 

The Beloochees of Scinde belong to the Tlanifi sect of Islam ; and affirm of 
themselves that they are descended from Arabs of Aleppo. They are an ignorant 
people; take little interest in the study of books ; and are passionately fond of field 
sports, looking with something like contempt on the pursuits of literature, and 
regarding such occupation as effeminate and unmanly. It is not remarkable, 
therefore, that they possess no literature besides ballads and songs. 

Before the British rule commenced in Scinde the Beloochco chiefs formed a 
species of military aristocracy like that of the Normans in England under the 
earlier types of the feudal system. This social superiority lasted throughout the 

(it) Notes on the Population of Scinde, by Lieut, R, P. Burton, Bombay Records, Part II, p, (Jit. 
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whole of (lie Talpnr period ; but was soon radically altered when the country 
passed into our hands. 

The following is a list of the principal tribes and clans of Beloocheos inhabit¬ 
ing Scinde, some of which are described with more or less detail in other parts 
of this chapter. 


Beloochee Tribes and Clans. 


Babur. 

GopSng. 

Luika. 

Badani. 

Gungant 

Magst. 

BacU'fuh. 

Hoi,tin. 

Malik. 

Bigrani. 

Isbani. 

MSnikant. 

Baharani. 

>J ad ant. 

Marri. 

BangulSru. 

Jakliar. 

Mir-j at. 

Bavphat, 

Jakiani. 

Mondrani. 

Btfirgdri. 

Jalulani. 

Mazari. 

BudliSni. 

.I nlbani. 

Nidamani. 

Bugti or JBhugti, 

JarnSlt. 

Nizam&ni. 

Buldi or Bm'di. 

Jarawar. 

Nodam. 

CliSclinr. 

Jat. 

NoMtai. 

Chandiya. 

Jattoi. 

Notant. 

Clitiug. 

J iska.ni. 

NotkS.ni. 

ChSngSni. 

Jayo. 

Omraui. 

Ckangiya. 

Kaktini. 

Onar. 

Clilialgeri. 

Kaloi, 

Pog'h. 

Gkolant 

Ivalpliai*. 

HSjcr. 

Dcdo. 

KaprJ. 

Rakhdiani. 

Dumld. 

Karmatt. 

Kind. 

DlionkSi 

Kliosa. 

Sajadt 

Gabol. 

Lagliaii. 

Balamani. 

GSdhSi. 

Laiwani. 

SarkhSnt. 

Giskoii 

Lalcokar. 

Slialiwaui. 

Guroliani, 

Lnshan. 

TSlpur. 

GorpMud. 

Lfirtd. 

Tkoro (a). 


I proceed to give some account of n few of these tribes. 


X.—The Mazari Tribe. 

This tribe is found on the right bank of the Indus, between Mithenkot and 
Boordeka, a district lying partly in Upper Scinde, and partly and chiefly in the 
Punjab. The tribe was formerly very predatory in its habits, and plundered the 

History of Soinde, by Lieut R. P. Burton, Appendix II, pip. 8(58, 309. 
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boats on the Indus, stole cattle, made inroads into the hilly country, was ever 
ready to engage in petty warfare with its neighbours, and would sometimes cross 
the Indus and enter the Bhawulpur territory for this purpose. They are a 
brave and fearless people, and number from five to ten thousand persons. For a 
fuller account of the tribe, see Part I, Chapter VI, on the Tribes of Dera Gliazi 
Khan and its Borders. 


If ,— The Ihirdi Tribe. 

This is a much smaller tribe than the preceding. The Burdis inhabit the 
tract of country, called after them, Boordeka, on the right bank of the Indus, 
between Mazarl, on the north, and the Scinde canal, on the south, yet only a 
portion of the tribe reside here, others arc scattered about Scinde and luitch, 
under the authority of their chiefs, “ The habits of the tribe,” says Major 
John Jacob, “ were formerly wholly predatory, and up to 1847, the 11 units made 
frequent marauding inroads on their neighbours in Kutchce, and in the hills, as 
well as in Scinde.” This officer in that year destroyed the ‘ whole confederacy 
of plunderers in the British border' including the B dr cits and other tribes. Tie 
disarmed the population of this district, cut roads through the jungle, and 
adopted other vigorous measures for the complete subjugation of the predatory 
tribes. The consequence of this vigorous policy was that in a short time the 
country became most orderly and peaceable, and the people quietly settled down 
to agricultural and pastoral pursuits (a). 

Ill—The Kfwsa Tribe. 

The Khosas are reputed to be an Abyssinian race. Some have even connected 
their name with ‘ Cush.’ They are a numerous tribes not conlined to any one 
tract, but are scattered about the frontiers of Scinde and in the eastern districts 
of Beloochistan. Some are agriculturists; but formerly many wore addicted to 
plunder, and were wild and lawless in their habits. See Part 1, Chapter VI, 
on the Tribes of Dera Gliazi Khan, for further information on this tribe. 

IV .—The Jettoi and Jamdtt Tribes. 

Two numerous Belooch tribes of Upper Scinde and Kutchcc. They are 
cultivators and artizans. 

W Eoport on the States t^nd Trills connected with the Frontier oi Upper Sgindo, by Major John Jacob 0 B 
pp, 164,165. i ' . 
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V,—The Dumli and Jakrani Tribes. 

I riov to the campaign of Sir Charles Napier against the predatory tribes on 
the .Scindc frontier in 1845, the Dftmkis and JakrMs were a powerful and 
Weil like people, exercising groat influence over Lharee, Wuzeera, Poolajee, Chuttur 
and other tracts which they held, and causing infinite trouble to the British 
Government. -I bey were, however, subdued together with the neighbouring 
tribes, and became a peaceable and industrious people. “Not a man of the 
ISolooch settlers, the Jakranis and Dhmlds,” says Major Jacob, “had ever put 
bis hand to any agricultural implement, or attempted any peaceful labour.” 
When (hey were really conquered and put to work, a reform in their habits 
commenced. They gradually “ took to manual labour in their fields with spirit, 
aud even pride ; and are now the most hard-working, industrious, well-behaved, 
cheer I ul set of men in all Scindc.” “ Their numbers,” he adds, “ amount to 
about two thousand adult males ; but for three years past not a man of them 
lias been convicted, or even accused of any crime whatever, great or small: yet 
seven or eight years ago they were the terror of the country, murderers and 
robbers to a man” ( a ). The Dhmkls are chiefly found in Eastern Ivutchee. 
They are said to have come originally from Persia, and to derive their name from 
the river Doombuk hi that kingdom. The river is also called the Doomruksuja. 

VI.—The Talpur Tribe. 

A belooeheo race, who entered Scincle in the beginning of the last century, 
find became soldiers in the service of the Kalhora rulers, whom they plotted 
against and overthrew in the year 1786'. They then banished the ICalhoras, and 
seized the reins of government. 

VIL—The Chandia Tribe. 

This tribe formerly occupied the larger portion of the Chandookah Parganah 
in Upper Scindc, and gave their name to the district. They are now chiefly 
confined to its western division at the foot of the hills, a barren land imperfectly 
irrigated. The Chandias are poor, and consequently envious of the prosperity of 
their neighbours. They arc a scattered people (5). 

VTTL—The Ldshart and Gitrckari Tribes. 

Independent tribes inhabiting the small hilly barren tract lying between the 
Kbetrani country and Mooltan. They are shepherds and herdsmen. For a 

(a) Major Jacob's Rcporl on tbe Tribes on tic Eionfcior of ScMe, pp. ICG—IC9, 

(J) Jhd, p. 532. 
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detailed account of these tribes, see Part I, Chapter VI, on the Tribes of Dora 
Gfliazi Khan and its borders. 

IX. —The B/dcjti Tribe. 

An independent tribe inhabiting the hilly region to the south of the Khctranf 
territory. Their chief town is Deyra. They are a Belooch race. Their country 
is for the most part rugged and barren ; but affords in some places good 
pasturage, while the valleys are fertile. Formerly, the Blifigtis were a warlike 
and marauding people ; and when the British army occupied Afghanistan, seized 
the convoys on their way thither, and rendered the communications between that 
country and India so hazardous, that a force was sent to subdue them and other 
tribes which united with them in the same guilty enterprise (a). 

X. —The Marti Tribe. 

The most powerful of the independent tribes beyond the Scindu frontier. 
“ Their country extends from the neighbourhood of the Bo] an Pass, on the west, 
to the Blrugti and Khetrfi.nl territory, on the east, about one hundred miles ; and 
from Surtoff, on the south, to the Afghan territory, on the north, a distance of 
about eighty miles. This tract is for the most parL barren and hilly ; but it con¬ 
tains many extensive valleys and fertile spots. Through it runs the Karra river, 
a considerable stream, which rising far northward in the Afghan territory enters 
the plain at Seebee, waters that fertile district, and thence flows through the whole 
province of Kutchee. Its waters occasionally reach Scinde, and join, with those 
of the Indus at Khyree Ghuree ” (b). The chief town of this tribe is Kalian, 
which contains about five hundred houses of sun-burnt brick and mud. The 
Morris were formerly entirely devoted to plunder and robbery, until they were 
brought into some kind of order through the instrumentality of Sir C. Napier. 
This tribe is more fully pourtrayed in Part I, Chapter VI. 

XL-—The Lagan Tribe . 

The largest and most powerful tribe among the Beloochoos in Scinde. lake 
Beloochees generally they are a fine martial race, “ with a Jewish cast of counten¬ 
ance, aquiline nose, high forehead, and large expressive eyes. In stature they 
are somewhat above the middle height; and their make bespeaks more activity 
than muscular strength. They are a rapacious, vindictive, and dissolute sot, and 

(a) See a further Mount of this Tribe in the chapters) on tho Bolooch tribee of Dora Gh«4 Khan, Part l, 
Chapter VI. 

(}) Major Jacob’s Report on the Tribes on the Erontior of Soinde, p. 132. 
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appear to possess few good qualities ” (a). A long and more detailed account of 
this tribe is given in Part I, Chapter VI. 

XII.—The Kanmo&tt Tribe. 

A Belooch tribe on the Indus. 

XIII.—The Jamdlt Tribe. 

A. Belooch tribe settled on the borders of the desert. They are exceedingly 
poor, the unpromising nature of the soil damping any desire they might have to 
cultivate it. In Chandookah they are chiefly found at Khyrah Gnrlice. 

(a) Memou on the Dolta of the Indus, by Lieut, OarlosB, ol the Indian Navy. Bombay Records, 
Bait II, p, 191, 
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THE HINDU TlilliES AND CASTES. 

I.—Tins RRAIIMANIOAL TRIBES,—1. POICARNO ; 2. SAIIS A DU. IT.-THJS KSriATRTYAK. Ill-Til].; 
VAT8YAS-D0HANA OR LOIIANO, AND BHATIO. 1V.-T1IM KtJDRAH, -1. WAHAN; 2. NONAHO 
OR TARGAR; 3. KIIATI; 4. SOOIII ; fi. IIAJAM V. — RELIGIOUS MJSNDTOANTK,—1. NHANANr, 
2. .TOGI ; H. GOSAIN; l. OGAlt. VI.-THE SIKIIS. VII,—THIS KOLI TUIHI5B, Vtlt.-THE BUMEL 
TRIBES IX—THE DEI) II 01t, MEG HAWAII TRIBE. 


THE HINDU TRIBES AN1) HASTES OK SOrNDK. 

The Hindus of Scindc occupy a very different position in that province IVom 
that which they occupy in India generally. Indeed, they have hee.n justly 
described as being to the other tribes and races of Seindo what tho Mahomedans 
are to the Hindu community in India. They have, ehielly come from the Punjab. 
Among them arc none of the low caste and outcast tribes found everywhere 
else in the Indian Peninsula. The Hindus are, not landowners in Se.inde, hut 
devote themselves exclusively to trade, and religious and caste duties. 
Although Mahomedans are now so numerous in Seindo, and Mahomadnnism is 
the paramount religion, yet even as late as the .seventeenth eenttuy the Hindus 
were ten times more numerous than their conquerors, and Hinduism was the 
dominant faith. 


L — The Brahumviral Tvihtw. 

The Brahmans of Scinde are mostly of two tribes, called severally, Pokarno 
and Sarsadh. 

1. The Pokarno Tribes, 

These are worshippers of Maharhj, saicl to be. an avutar or incarnation of 
Vishnu ; yet who this MaliarAj represents among the incarnations, it, is difficult 
to say. They do not intermarry with the Sarsadhs, to whom they consider 
themselves superior. They dress much like Honours or common traders, and 
wear a turban generally of red colour. The Pokarnos are more intelligent than 
the Sarsadhs. Many are acquainted with Snnskrit literature, and devote ■them¬ 
selves to astrology, casting horoscopes, and the like. They also direct the rdh 
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gious duties of oilier Hindus of tlie province. None of these Brahmans are of 
high caste, as is manifest from the fact, that, if opportunity offer-., they will 
readily engage in trade. 

2. The Sarsadh Tribe. 

The word Sarsadh is a corruption of Sarsat, which is derived from Saras wa- 
tiya, indicating that these Brahmans originally came from the neighbourhood of 
the Saraswali river. The religious tenets of this tribe differ greatly from those 
professed by the Pokarnos. The latter pay tlieir devotions to Vishnu, while tlie 
Sarsadhs are worshippers of Shiva and his wife, known as DurgA, Parbatl, IvA.li, 
SinghawS.ni (lion-rider), Bhawani, and so forth. They eat the flesh of deer, kids, 
and sheep, also fish, and some kinds of wild birds, and therefore are regarded as 
less pure than the other tribe. Their dress is like that of the Pokarnos ; but 
they prefer a. white turban. They study Sanskrit and Grumuklii writings, and 
make little profession to astrology. Most of the places in Scinde frequented by 
pilgrims, such as, Jlinglaj, the Mald.ee hills, near Tatta, Pliara Tirth in the Luk- 
kee hills, near Sehwan, arc 1 sacred to Bhawani, and consequently are connected 
with the Sbaivite form of Hinduism. 

II. — Kslutfriyas. 

There are very few Kshatriyas or Rajpoots in Scinde. They are generally 
followers of Nanak SMh, and study only Gummkhi books. They are chiefly 
engaged in trade, and so art* looked upon as banyas or banyans. These Kshatriyas 
will eat meat, but only when killed in a certain fashion, called jhciiko, by one 
stroke of a sword across the neck of the animal, while the words ‘ bol khalsa, wall 
guruld lath,’ are pronounced. 

III.—The Vaisyas. 

There arc five tribes of the great Vaisya caste in Scinde. The most import¬ 
ant are the Lohaua or Lohfi.no, a large and very important tribe, with many sub¬ 
divisions, and the Bhatio. They are devoted to trade, and carry on most of the 
commerce of the province. So numerous is the LoMno tribe, that it may be said 
io embrace the principal portion of the Hindus of Scinde. 

The Lohanos wear the jamo, or sacred thread, but nevertheless are not strict 
Hindus like the Vaisyas of Benares and many other places of Tndia. They drink 
spirits, and cat meat and fish. Some are worshippers of Vishnu, others of Shi va 
and Ms Salcti; others worship tlie Indus and others still are attached to the Sikh 
religion. Their worship is irregular, and is generally conducted ip the Panjffbl 
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dialect. The Lolianos arc Government servants, merchants, shop-keepers, agri¬ 
culturists, and so forth. Sonic of thorn wear the Maliomedan costume, and 
allow their beards to grow long, unlike Hindus, and like Maliomodans, eat meal 
bought of the latter, and drink water from the hands of persons of inferior caste, 
a custom repudiated by most Hindus. The AmiLs, or Government officials, who 
everywhere belong to the Loliauo caste, are reputed to be a crafty, deceitful, 
scheming race. “ They are held by no oath, fear no risk, and show no pity 
when in pursuit of gain ; they hesitate not to forge documents, seals, and orders, 
for the most trifling advantage; show a determined fondness for falsehood ; and 
unite the utmost patience in suffering to the greatest cowardice in action ” (a). 
The merchants and shop-keepers are a sharp, clever people. They carry on a 
great trade in cloth, while their banking transactions arc very extensive. They 
commonly affix, to their names the titles or designations of Mai, ('hand, K’ai, (him, 
D&s, Lai, and so forth. The Lolianos are. also found scattered about Afghanistan, 
JjeloocInstall, and the eastern parts of Central Asia. 

The Hindu and Maliomedan creeds are strangely intermingled in Scheie, A 
Hindu will place himself under Maliomedan instruct ion, and a Maliomedan under 
Hindu. “ The Imam or visible head of a branch of the Ismaeliyeb heresy has a 
number of Hindu followers, who reverence him, and pay the usual sum (one- 
eighth of their gains), as if they belonged to lhe same caste. So also the name 
pin or saints buried in different parts of the country, are not only respected by 
individuals of both religions, but, moreover, the Hindus will have one name for 
each, and the Moslems another. Thus the former venerate the river-god under the 
name of Jenda Pir, whereas the latter call him Khvvnja Ivltisr. bo also lldhero LAI 
becomes Shaikh Tahir ; Lalu Jasraj is converted into Pir Mmiglm (Maggar Ptr); 
Itajah Bhartari is called lull Shahbaz. And of course the Hindus claim those 
worthies, most probably with more justice than the Moslems, who have merely 
altered the names for their own purposes. Contrary to the practice of high caste 
men in India, here wo find that Hindus who have been forcibly made Moslems, 
and compelled to be circumcised, to say the Ivalma, attend the mosque, and eat 
the flesh of the cow, can be admitted into their original dhavtna or (religion) by 
going through certain ceremonies, and paying highly for the luxury” (/;). 

J V'—The Sudiw. 

All the Sudra castes in Scmcle wear the janeo or sacred thread over the* 
shoulder, and exhibit the tilajiuox sacred mark on the forehead, thereby making 

(n) Notes <m the Population q£ Sciudo, by Lieut, It. F. Biutou, Bombay Reooids, Part II, p, U 58 , 

(i l)) lint, ll. 051, 
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pretension to a religious .superiority over the same castes in other parts of India. 
The Sudras are few in number. The principal are the following :— 

1. Wahan. 

These sell roasted grain of various kinds. In Persian they are termed 
Nakhadpazi.s. In Northern India they arc called Phunjas. 

2. Son tiro or Targar. 

Jewellers. These are a respectable people. Some are wealthy. The Scinde 
women wear a great profusion of jewels. 

3. Ivhati. 

Dyers. An extensive caste in Scinde, for the reason that the clothes of 
both Mahomcdans and Hindus are commonly of coloured cloth. Some reside 
in towns ; but generally the KMtis prefer to live at a distance from them, for the 
convenience of dyeing. 

■1. Sochi. 

Shoemakers. They purchase the tanned leather of the Mahomednn modus 
or t turners. 

5. HajAm. 

Harbors. Though of Scinde extraction thejr come generally from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Jeysulmcro, and wear the dress of their own country. 

These are tire chief Sndra castes. They arc worshippers of Shiva, They 
are known by certain caste appellations affixed to their names, such as, Teju 
"Wfihan, Parsa Sonaro, Ilara Khfiti, Ivhatta Socln. 

V. — ftdi/jious Mendicants. 

1. Shanasi. 

This is the same as the Saniyas! of other parts of India, They wear a 
turban, and reddish-coloured clothes. They are sorcerers, and sell charms. The 
ShoMsis do not marry. They worship Shiva. Many have come from Gulch 
and other neighbouring provinces. It is said, that they are usually depraved 
characters, who eat flesh and fish, and will even drink wine and spirits." 

2. Jogi 

They also wear redclisli-coloured clothes like the Shanasi, but a cap instead 
of a turban. Their places of abode arc styled Asian. They have the curious 
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habit of making a large hole in the 1 olios of flieir ears; and hence arc styled 
‘ kana-phar,’ or ear-splitters. When flying the Jogi is not jiermiUod to lie tluwn, 
but is placed in a sitting posture, leaning forward on a wooden pillow. “ For the 
Jogls tomb,” says Lieutenant Burton, “they dig a pit, (ill it half full of salt, place 
a mattock in the corpse’s hand, and then seat it upon the layer of salt, in the 
position called patrole, or cross-legged, with the arms resting on the wooden 
pillow. Salt is then again thrown over the body, and earth above it. Some 
great men of tbe caste have a tomb of bricks, and a lamp lighted before it ” (a). 

3. Gosain. 

In appearance he resembles the SIlanfisi, and although (cw in number, lias 
many disciples in the country. At death his body is commonly thrown into (lie 
water. 

4. Ogat*. 

He resembles the Jogi. He ‘carries a bit of hollow stick, fastened by a 
thread round the neck; and invariably blows through it before undertaking any 
action whatever.’ There are lew Ogurs in Scinde. 

These mendicant castes do not wear the sacred thread. They arc all 
Sliaivites. At death their bodies are hurried, while those of oilier Hindus are 
burnt. 

On the customs observed by the Hindus of the Scinde in performing flic 
funeral obsequies of their dead, Lieutenant Burton furnishes the following graphic 
account. “No one is allowed to die in his bed; otherwise one of the males of 
the family, who baa attended upon the deceased, becomes in a state of impurity, 
and must visit some, well-known tivth (place of pilgrimage), as for instance, 
Narayensar in dutch, Dhara Tirth, Ac. The sick man, when near death, is planed 
upon a chanpo, lepan, or poto (that, is, a spot besmeared with eowdmig); and when 
in last agony, Ganges water, sherbet of Tulsi leaves, Ac,, must be poured into 
bis mouth. If the dying man be rich, copious alms are then distributed to the 
poor; but if not sufficiently wealthy, a little wheat and ghee is considered 
sufficient. The mourners then bring seven pieces of pure wood, as that of the 
tamarisk tree, to make up the ac/mrni or bier. Immediately upon this jowfiri 
stalks are placed; then some white LkMt cloth; next, a layer of cotton; then a 
piece of bufict, fine cotton doth; and lastly, the corpse, in a h/fim, a kind of 
shroud. Over the body a shawl, a piece of kin/cab, rnmkn\, guffiadai g or kkmlbaf, 

(«) Notes on Urn population el Soiiule, by Lieut. R. 3?. Burton, Bombay Records, Part II, p, (jno. 
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should be thrown; and it is tied down with, jotn, or line string of snrn, probably 
the Arundo Ivarka. Perfumes and flowers are then, thrown over the corpse ; and 
after a few short ceremonies the bier is raised by four of the nearest relations, 
who arc relieved of their burden by the other friends of the deceased at certain 
intervals. When arrived at the mason, burning place, they throw a potful of 
cold water over the body, and place it upon a pyre of wood, generally babul. A 
Brahman, and other religious persons, then approach, place a piece of money and 
other articles in the corpse’s mouth, and then the four relations, who first raised 
the body, light the pyre at the corners. The mourners then retire till the corpse 
is consumed ; after which they walk round the pyre three times, and return home. 
A vast variety of ceremonies then follows; and the routine is usually finished 
before twelve days. The widow' shaves her head only once ” (a). 

VI.—.The Sikhs. 

There are two principal tribes of Sikhs in Scinde. 

1. The Akali Khaka,' or pure Sikhs. 

These act the part of devotees. Their hair is never cut, and is freely 
anointed with oil. They abhor tobacco in every form; and will only eat the flesh 
of animals which have been killed according to a certain rule termed jhat/ea. On 
their wrists is an iron ring, and around their head-dress a much larger one. 

2. The Lohano Sikhs. 

In their customs and habits these differ greatly from the Akali IChalsas, 
For example, they wear the sacred thread, which the others refrain from wearing, 
smoke tobacco, eat the flesh of animals killed by Maliomedans, and do not wear 
the ring around their head-dross. Their marriage and funeral ceremonies are 
very similar to those of the Lohano Vaisyas, to whom in fact they are related. 

The Sikhs will receive converts to tlicir religion, and into their social 
fraternity, from Maliomedans, Hindus, Christians, and all other communities. 


VII.—The Koti Tribes. 

Those arc found chiefly about the Tliurr, or little desert, to the east of 
►Scinde. Their occupation is that of agriculture and hunting. See the Chapter 
on the Koli Tribes in Part TIL. 


(a) Notre on the Population at Sd»4«! By Lieut I\. T\ llustun, BomBay Rocout), Putt II, pp. MS6,657. 
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VIII.—The Bheel Tribes. 

Al&o inhabitants of illc country around the little desert. Sec the Chapter 
on the Bheel Tribes in Part III. 

IX .— The Bedh or Metjhavuir Tribe. 

An outcast aboriginal race, of low habits, scattered about the districts of 
Scinde, especially in Gfhara, Hyderabad, Mirpoor, and Omorkot. Their religion 
is distinct from that professed by either Hindus or Mahomudana. They bury 
their dead in a position from cast, to west (a). 

(a) History of Soindc, by Lieut,. It. I;’, Burton, i>. ItJiS, 
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fn Quarto, H'iIk Hindi nhimi. 

HINDU TRIBES AND CASTES, 

VOL. I. 

'■ Mi. Sherving’s work is systematically and clearly ui ranged. lively cask, from llio highest Brahman to the 
lowest classes of aborigines and outcasts, is passed in review. . . . This is tho fust attempt, we believe, to 
give anything like a gcnoral survey of tho caste-system ns it exists in the Bengal Presidency. Mr. Sterling has 
well studied liin subject, and lie writes well and elenily ,”—Saturday .Review. 

Though interspersed with speculations ou the social, political, and religious aspects of oaato, tho work is, in 
tho main, purely .statistical, and woll deserves the attention not only of persons specially interested in India, but 
of ovory student of comparative society.”—Kftiinnter, 

“ Mr. Sheri ing gives fclio pedigrees of the cast®, tracing them !r> whence they sprang, nnrl shows what they 
now remain. It is a blunt, honest, manly hook, blinking no conviction, unci dicing nothing of principle, and 
oviuoiug not only clour thought with inspect to tho rites and customs of the immense Hindu race, but also tho 
same kindly sympathy manifest in other of Mr. Shurring’s writings,—a wish to urgo the people of India to a 
higher destiny among nations, and a higher position individually m tlieii rotation to other two."—Fr wild of Judin. 

'• We recommend Mr. Rherring’s work as a, vmy useful book for icforonco, and tho most complete catalogue 
of the risLos of |,Uu Moitli- Western Provinces and Oudli.”— Calcutta liuglhhmttn. 

Mr, Hhevring has, wo think, fairly succouded in showing' us tho bounilaiios and in cutting out paths for us 
in this vast mid iunglo-liko subject. ‘ Hindu Tribes and Bastes’ is a woik bearing evoiywhcro tho indications 
of painstaking honesty and careful thought ,”—Calcutta Indian Dally Kwvs. 

THACKER, SPINK, AND CO., CALCUTTA. 


In Venn/ Octavo, with Plates. 

THE SACRED CITY OF THE HINDUS: 

AM ACCOUNT OP 11BKAU1M IN ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES. 

" Tim author’s stylo is throughout glowing and piefcuresipio, his descriptions are vivid and powerful, and we 
I eel sum that tho work will afford much pleasant reading to all who arc fascinated by tho wonderful myths of 
tho early history of India, , . . Tlio volume, as a whole, is a valuable contribution to our literature, and 
alfords much information respecting tlio monuments of somo of the most extraordinary races of tho Aryan 
family, which will recommend it to tho philologist and antiquarian.”— fivaviinar. 

“ A very valuable Indian topographical work, with a most interesting concluding chapter about the present 
religious agitation in India.”— Atheiwuia. 

" Tho student of the book will grow familiar with ovory temple, ghat, find institution in Bannrofl ; will 
know the days of every Hindoo festival, tho numbers attending it, tho rites observed, tho sacrifices offered, and 
many of tho legends commoted with each.” . . . “ Wo can heartily oommond Ms (Mr, Slwmug’a) work to 
those seeking solid Information on a subject of Increasing iutoioat.— Spectatin'." 

" Ilis descriptions aro olonr; his notes of legends nro suggestive; and Ida pictures of actual Hindoo life 
are very vivid, . . . In his e losing chapter he gives a calm a.tul evidently truthful view of tho position of 
Christianity, and mentions facts about tho ' inquiring spirit ’ awakened, evon in such a centre of iiloifttry as 
Btmnroh which will ho read With delight by a largo section of our countryinon .” 1 —Imperial Ihi/itnv. 

TllUJlNEll & CO., LONDON, 

THACKER, SLJNK, AND CO., CALCU'TtA. 
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THE HISTORY OF PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN INDIA, 

From their Commencement in ijo6 to jSyi. 

“ Mr, Shorring has produced a description of henarps and its associations, its past condition, and its proHorib 
everyday life, which. combines exact topographical details with tlio most pioturesquo ussouiatioim ,"—Fruuul if 
1lufin 

“ Tho author of this history is no inexperienced writer. We have reviewed in these columns his bool; upon 
tlieTribes and (tistesof India, mid a previous work upon tlio City of Jh’narcn had almady brought him into 
notice, 3ft. Sherring is very candid in his statements, and seems to ho especially desirous of not overrating tUo 
results o C Mission labour, A book of this kind wits wanted, and will no doubt bO'cag’d’ly rood and oousulLwl 
by many who ore interested in Mission work ”—Sat unlay Jlrvirn'. 

Mr Sheering’ makes it quite clear that a groat impression has I men mado by the iuHtruuimitality of Pro¬ 
testant, Missions on tho culture and heart of most parts of India The trim gonerosity mid Im’ge-iiciartednosH 
which Mr. Sherring shows throughout, is nno of tlio pleasantest features of tlio hook " -The Arm// mi/, 

“ We can eonlidautly pronounce this the most complete, honed,, and .suggestive hook that him ever appeared 
on. the facts of Protestant Missions in India ”— Etliiibiiri/h Ihiilt/ J/rrirw. 

'• It consists of sucocwsivQ panoramic views of tho efforts and Hiieoossns or failures of those who from diil'crent 
Protestant countries camo to India for the purpose of supplanting her ancient idolatry liy tho faith alul worship 
of Christ. To all who foci auy interest in the wolfnro of India, tho history of theno oilorts, written liy fiuuh a 
candid, painstaking, and compotont man ns Mr. Shorring, must appear of importune,!),'' ~(.ulmittii tlni'ii w, 

“ Mr. Shorring’ is no crack-brained enthusiast, but eminently a culm and candid observer ,”—Indian h'ranye- 
lloal Menu m. 

“ In a beautiful volume of some five hundred pages Mr. Shorring has given us an oxoollont resume of tho 
work that the Protestant Churohes of Buropo and America have done in India ."—The FrU ml of India., 

“ Mr. Sherring’s recent work on Protestant Mission in India, on tho whole, is marked by singular fairness 
and Bound judgment."— The 11 Mionctir ” (Allahabad), 


THE HINDOO PILGRIMS. 

“ The very tender and exquisite appreciation which the author of this little volume has for Hindoo life, is 
made fully apparent in these pages .”--The Litirary World. 


In Crown Octavo. 

THE INDIAN CHURCH DURING THE REBELLION. 


TBUBNEB & CO., .LONDON. 

THACKEB, SPINK, AND CO., CALCUTTA. 




